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$1,500 IN TEN MONTHS FROM SIXTY HENS ON A CORNER CF 


A CITY LOT 


TO the average poul- 

tryman that would 
seem impossible, and 
when we tell you that 
we have actually done a 
$1500 poultry business 
with 60 hens on acorner 
in the city garden 40 
feet wide by 40 feet 
long, we are simply 
stating facts. It would 
not be possible to get 
such returns by any 
one of the systems of 
poultry keeping recom- 
mended and practiced 
ty the American peo- 
ple, still it is an easy 
3 5 i) matter when the new 
pe : PHILO SYSTEM is 


EEEO. OOOO j adopted. 


The Philo System Is Unlike All Other Ways of Keeping Poultry 


and in many respects is just the reverse, accomplishing things in ponltry work that have always been con- 
sidered impossible, and getting unheard of results that are hard to helieve withont seeing; however, the facts 
remain the same aud we can prove to von every word of the above statement, 


The New System Covers All Branches of the Work Necessary for Success 


from scleeting the breeders to marketing the product. 


nearly every egg and how to raise nearly all the chicks hatched. 


everything necessary to rnn the business and at less than half the cost required to handle the 


in any other manner. 


saw and hiner can do the work. 


It tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how tio hatch 


It gives complete plans in detail how to make 
onltry business 


There is nothing eomplicated about the work, and any man or woman that can handle a 


Two Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks 
are raised in space of less than i sqnare foot to the broiler without any loss, and the broilers are of the very best 
qnality, bringing here three cents per pound above the highest market price. 
Our Six Months Old Pulltets are Laving at the Rate of 24 Eggs Each Per Month 


ina space of two sqnare fect for each bird. 
pensive as compared with food others are using. 


No grecu ent hone of any description is fed, and the food nsed is inex- 


Our new book, the Philo System of Progressive Poultry Keeping, gives fnll particulars regarding these 
wonderful discoveries with simple, easy to understand dircetions that are rignt to the point, and 16 pages of 


illustrations showing all branenes of the work from start to finish. 


Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 
One of our secrets of snecess is to save all the chickens that are fully developed at hatching time, whether 
they can erack the shell or not. It is a simple trick and believed to be the secret of the Ancient Egyptians 
and Chinese, whieh enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen, 


Chicken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 
Our hook tels how toanake the best green food with bnt little 
trouble aed have a gnad supply any day In the year, winter or sunim- 
mer, Itis jn-t as hmpossibhle to get a large egg virld without green 
food as this to keep a cow wirthont hay or fodder. 
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Our New Brooder Saves 2 Cents on Each Chicken 


No limp reqnired, No danger of chilling, overheating or burning 
up the chickens as with brooders using lamps or any kind of fire. 
They also keep all the lice off the chickeas automatically or kill any 
that may be are when placed in the broader, Our book gives full 
plans and the right to make and nse them, One can be easily made 
than howe ata cost of 25 to 50 ceats. 

Send $1.00 anda copy of the latest revised editton of the Philo 
System will be sent by return mail, The latest editlan has many 
pages of additional reading matter, and by ordering direct you are 
snre to vet the latest and most approved hook. 


E. R. PHILO, Publisher, 
308 Third Street, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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A FEW TESTIMONIALS 


Valey Falle, N. Y¥., Sept, 5, 1907, 
It wae ny privilege ta penda wrek in Elmira during Augurt, 
diving which time | kaw the practleal working uf the Philo 
System af Keeping Poaltry, anil) war surprised at the results 
accaanplished in a amall carner af a chy vard. “seeing is 
belles tuy, > They say, and it tT had pat seen, it would have beep 
hard te tetleve that snch resatts could have followed sa small 

au outlay af space, time aml money, iRev. W, W. Cox. 


Ori. 22, 190R. 
VP. s.—A year's olmwervatian, and seme expertence at my own, 
ewnfirm me i what ) wrete Sept. 5, 1907, The System ham 
been tetel au Jang and ly sccamany, Qhat there cam he wea daubt 
as ta Ith warth and adaptabhity, It ts especlally vajuahle tu 
parties having bnt a smail} piae» far chickens: sever feet 
egnare is plenty far a flock of seven, (Rev. W. W. Cox, 


Ranromvihe, N, Y., Dec, &, 1908, 
Mear Siri Berat saying we purchasrd yow boak entitled 
Philo System aud meed yonr heallese hreaders last spring 
and siminer, The same hax heren & grent hebpi ta ta in rairing 
chicks in Che healeh and meartality., The Chicks wlng stronger 
and iealthler than thee raised on the hrouders with supped 
heat. We helieve that this hroader ix the best Gung ont yet for 
raialug clicks garcesrfnlly, We pine 25,000 chicks through vor 
heatlenm Inuulers tliis lasi season and expert to nre it more 
conidetely this combig sergey, We have had sume atthe most 
noted pamltrywen fnan all ever Ihe United States here, alea 
a large mamnt of vetars whe eume dally to our plant, and 
wethaut any excepesar, they prunconice cur etock the finest 

aud healthiest thes had seen anywhere thle rear. 
Respectfully yours, W. R. Curtiss & Co, 


Skaneateles, N. Y¥., May &, 1908. 
One artlele of the Philo system entitled “A Trick ot tho 
Trate." has been wortl tlrree tirner the anconne Ihe kuuk cust, 
T caved im my laxt hateh Afty chieks which are dolny nicely, 
W. OB. Rraar. 
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Tales More Fascinating and 
Exciting than Baizac or French 
Court Memoirs 


In payment for binding for a Pub- 
lishing House that has gone into 
liquidation, we have takena few 
sets of the famous Paul de Kock 
novels, which were awarded the 
Gold Medalon pnper, printing 
binding and illusirnutions, 
Vhile they last we will sell them at 
Half Price and on small monthly 
payments, Write at once for full 
particulars of this rareand unusual 
set of French novels, 


PAUL DE KOCK 


The Merriest French Humorlst 
has written spicy, sparkling, witty, 
amusing, riveting novels—antidotes 
for melancholy, The stories, liter- 
ally translated, race merrily along, 
nothing didactic or dull; as original 
as Boccaccio, as mirthfulas Gil Blas, 
more fascinating than Sterne, Smol- 
lett, or Fielding. 


SHORT FASCINATING 
i STORIES 


“Paul de Kock i} a tonic in books 
instead of ‘n_ bottles,’ MAX 
x 3 hav aa O'RELL, “His charming charac- 

ters seem to = under the inian of champagne.” CHARLES LEVER. 
“He had kept France laughing for years—the Smollett of France.” BOSTON 
HERALD. We dislike the superlative but we believe this the best and richest 
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book valne ever offered, The set contains the most delicate and artistic 


French illustrations made specially for this work. 
Send for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE. (We give estimates on binding 


single volumes or entire Iibraries. 
our speelalty,) 


Work for irade desalar» and librarians 








RRAINARD BOOK BINDERY, 425 Fifth Aves New York. (Cav. Apr, '09,) 
Without any cost to me please send me particulars. J am interested in 
the. ....e6. ee ee.. bìinding 

Name, oceee eeseeeess 
AddresS.cceccccacs seescesesssers 
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COL See OHHH. SCH SOL OFF HOH OL HEHEHE HOES 


We will teach you by mail the Ree Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurauce Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year withont 
Excelleut opportunities open to YOU, 
system you cau make mouey in a lew weeks without interfering with 
co-operative department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other iustitutiou iu 
Get your name on your own Real Estate Signs -~ big inoney iu it. 
A Thorough Commercial Law Course FREE to Each 
Write for 62-page book, Free. 


i THE CRO; CROSS COMPANY, 2538 Reaper H Block, k, Chicago 


>. GRAND PRIZE GONTEST 


An Unlimited Number of Prizes wil! be distributed among those who make a copy 

If onr Art Director decides that your copy _is even 40 per cent, as 

good as the original, it will win an illustrated magazine FREE OF CHARGE FOR 
IX MONTHS, showing the work of the most prominent artists of the country. 

No Money Required to Win a Prize —It will not cost you a cent to enter this 

contest. Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen and 

how well you can do it. If you are a prize winner it will prove you have talent for drawing. 


This Picture and Win a Prize 


Thousands of people now earning small pay have illustrating ability, but do not know 
it. If you will send your drawing to-day, we will tell zon whether you possess this talent, 
If your drawing is even go percent,as good as t 
ability, and we can start you on the road to a comforta 
with pleasant, steady and profitable employment, 


Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 347, Scranton, Pa. 
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Earn $25 
to $100 


We will teach you by correspondence the niost 
faxcinating and profitable profession in tbe world. 


Send for our beantiful preapectus. It's Free. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
Address al 412, 90 Wabash Ave., Chieazo 
either ofice } Dept. 412, 150 Nassau Si., New York 


y > ypy °>} "rj >: 
Hair Like This 
FREE Let me send you a 

remarkable treat- 
ment for Baldness, Dandruff, 
Gray Hair, etc., at my own ex- 
pense. It will surprise and 
delight yon. 
Write to-day to 
WH. CIAS. KEENE, President, 


LORRIMER INSTITUTE 
Dept, 2521, Baltimore, Md. Md. 


To The Man With A 
Steady Job 


I can add to your salary $5, $1 $10 or $15 


each month whichever you may select 
If you want to increase your income fet me hear from you, I will pay 












you a salary for doing some special work which will not interfere with 
Just ask me to ‘‘Send Special Plan No. 
151 Wabash Avenue, Seas 


| TEACH 


your regular work in any way. 
t E. M. NOL EN, » Manager, Room R83, 






BY MAIL 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. By 
my new system I can make an expert peuman of you by mail. 
I also teach Book- -keeping and Shorthand. Am piacing my {4 
students as instructors in commercial colleges, If you wish to % 
become 4 better penman, write me. I willsend you FREE one = 
my Favorlte Pena snd a copy of the Ransomsrian Journal, / 2." 


C. W, RANSOM, 227 RELIANCE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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MASTERS OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS, 


Author of ‘Captain Love,” “The Red Feathers,” 


ath on. 


etc. 


A SERIAL STORY, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE HOME-COMING. 


mE the past six days—since 
first regaining the fringe 
of the settlements—the 
little force had been grad- 
ually disbanding. Woods- 
men, trappers, ploueer 
traders, millers, planters, and 





farmers, 
gentlemen of rank and fortune—singly 
or by twos and threes, they had broken 


away and gone back 10 their homes and 


private affairs. 

For two ponths they had campaigned 
in that alluring but menacing wilderness 
that lay, unfachomed, hemreen the cul- 
tivated lands and the unknown West. 
Now, when the forest foliage was red- 
dening under the frosts of late October, 
and a “healthy regard for the rifles of the 
Virginian militia had been implanted in 
the “shifty hearts of tiwo tribes of sav- 
ages, they felt free to return to their 
interrupted businesses and pleasures. 

At last. where Saddle” (ill Trail 
branches off from the king’s highway, 
Master Francis Drurie and Captain 
Simeon Hewett drew rein and shook 
hands. 

“ Good luck to you. Frank!” 

‘And to yot, Sim—God bless you!” 

Then Hewett wheeled toward Saddle 
llill, touched spur to his thin nag, and 
lifted his hat. Drurie returned the sa- 


lute, and trotted eastward along the 
highway. 


And thus had six companies of Vir- 
siman riflemen—men in homespun, buck- 
skin, blue and gold, coonskin caps and 
laced hats—disbanded. without the sanc- 
tion of general orders. or any blafing 
of trumpets. ‘These were soldiers, not 
mummers, ‘The rifle-work and the sword- 
work were over for the season. ‘Their 
duty to their country was done for the 


time. God grant them to find their 
families still intact, their cabins and 
houses still standing, and their crops 


garnered in good order! 

Francis Drurie’s coat of 
cloth was patched and ripped and 
weather-stained. His hat was faded, 
and the gold lace of it tarnished beyond 
reburnishing. His saddle was black with 
wear and wet and sunburn. On his legs 
he wore breeches of buckskin; and his 
high boots of English leather had been 
replaced weeks Defore by beaded moc- 
casins and fringed leggings. He car- 
ried a long flint-lock rifle slung across 
his shoulders. pistols iu his holsters, and 
a sword at his side. 

His face was tanned to a red-brown 
as deep as an Indians: aud from that 
savage-hued mask his blue eyes shone 
out with startling brightness. His light 
brown hair, where it lay on his neck 
unpowdered, and tied with a narrow 
ribbon, was bleached by the sun to the 
shade of ripe corn-husks. He was 
slender of figure, and Dut little above 
the medium height of men of his race; 
but he was well-muscled and well-feu- 


fine blue 


357 
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tured, thin and hard as a hound. and 
with courage in eyes and brow to be 


tread at a glance. For all his service- 
worn equipment, and sixty days of cam- 
paigning. he sat straight and rode lightly. 

At a gap in a hedge barred with rails, 
Francis Drurie dismounted. Here began 
a shaded path which he knew: and by it 
he would ride, coolly and free of dust. 
across the groves of Fairwood Manor 
and Admiral’s Pride, and into the arms 
of his family. He lowered the rails, 
led his horse over. and swung to the 
saddle. 

The narrow path seas carpeted with 
short, thin grass as soft as moss. ‘The 
hoofs of his horse made no sound. Sud- 
denly across the still air, fragrant with 
the breath of ripened leaves and mellow 
earth, and cones purpling in the sun, 
fiited a@Weice, singing. 
the voice: and these are the words of 
the verse he heard: 


Time is old and life is brief— 

Then ‘tis shame to prate of sorrow. 
If to-day holds naught of grief, 

Let the good God mind to-morrow. 
Time is old. but Youth is strong: 
Life is brief, but Love is long. 


Francis drew rein, smiling. The sing- 


ing had ceased, the sweet voice dropping 


to silence as suddenly as it had sprung 
wpon the drowsy air. ie reflected for 
a moment, and then stftfck up the last 
verse of the familiar song. 


Ride ye south and ride ye north— 
You'll be riding home to-morrow 
Back from whence ye cantered forth 
With your sears and weary sorrow. 
Time-is old and Death is strong; 
Life is brief, but Love is long. 


A moment’s silence followed the con- 
clusion of the young man’s effort; then 
came a short, glad cry—stifled almost 
as soon as uttered — from somewhere 
down the woodland path. ‘The tanned 
cheeks of the campaigner flushed at the 
sound. He waited, tense in the saddle. 
The horse began to fidget, knowing that 
there was no ambush of painted savages 
to fear in the woodlands of the manor. 

Puzzled by the silence, and wondering 
abashed at the note of that brief cry. 
Francis let the horse move forward: 
then on second thought he sprang to 
the ‘ground, caught the reins up on one 


Fiance. knew 
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of the holsters. and walked briskly 
ahead. ‘The horse followed quietly. 

[n this manner they moved along for 
a considerable distance, the young man 
expecting to catel: sight of the girl at 
every turn of the path, and at every turn 
wondering more and more why she did 
not appear. He increased his pace. and 


soon saw the gleam of a white Frock 
between the forest walls in front. She 
was moving away from him. 

“Tsobel, Isebel!’? he called. and 


broke into a run. 

She did not turn until he was within 
a few yards of her. ‘Then she sprang 
aside, and faced him with feigned amaze- 
ment in her splendid eyes. “here was 
another emotion there which the amaze- 
ment could have hidden only from per 
sons with as little experience in such 
matters as young Drurite. 

“ Frank!” she cried. 

Laughing, he tried to catch her in his 
arms ; but she slipped out of his entbrace. 
and held him away with one light hand. 
Her brow and cheeks were bright with 
fleeting color. Her eves looked past 
him, dark as deep water, but bright as 
stars. [Everything about her was bright. 
and yet of a brightness that was as ten- 
der as dimness—as tender as the half- 
lights of dusk and dawn. ‘Though her 
eyes and hair were so dark that they 
often looked black, her skin was of a 
wonderful fairness. About her white 
neck gleamed a thin gold chain, hold- 
ing just below the tender hollow of her 
throat a small gold cross set with pearls 
which Francis had given her on a birth- 
day several years ago. 

“ Have you dropped from the trec- 
tops?” she asked. 

Young Drurie did not answer im- 
mediately. He stood with lis arms 
hanging at his sides, his forehead puck- 
ered ever so slightly, smiling, but with 
cross-lights of puzzled inquiry in his 
blue eyes. 

“From the tree-tops, if you like— 
from thousands and thousands of miles 
of tree-tops—but it was harder than 
dropping, as Jumper, here, could tell 
you. he said. ~ But what tricks =are 
you up to, [sobel?” he asked anxiously. 
“Why don’t you laugh at me? Why 
don’t vou kiss me? W hy don’t you make 
fun of my shabby coat and_ brick-red 





a T ERS eer 
You are not natural, Isobel. I 
heard you singing a long time ago—and 
| sent a voice back to you. And you 
heard it, I think. ‘Then why did you 
turn around and run straight away from 
me? That was not kind. Isobel.” 

She did not meet his steady regard. 

“T did not run,” she said 

He let that pass for the little it was 
worth. 

“You were sorry when | went away. 
| thought you would be glad when | 
vot back,’ he said gravely. 

* T anweglad |” slememied. 
i} am glad!” 

“Tt is not for me to presume to deny 
what you say, dear; but you do not be- 
bae as iMememewere very giad. aie re- 
turned gently. “ You»are changed. lit- 
tle girl. I did not expect to fnd you 
changed in any way. I have always 
thought that you would be as glad to 
sve me home again as you were sorry to 
see me go away. 

N hen did you think about it?” she 
asked, mock incredulity in her voice. 
“Po you expect me to believe that you, 
a full-fledged soldier of Virginia, gave 
any timeato such foolish reflections? Be 
honest, Iank, and tell me when you 
thought about whether I should be glad 
or sorry to see you home again. 1 am 
sure it was not when you were fighting 
with the savages, or eating in their 
lodges, or riding through the ‘forest with 
your comrades.” 
~ The young man gazed at her in un- 
disguised amazement. 

“Why do you ask me such idiotic 
questions, Isobel?” he complained. 
“But I] shall answer them, though I 
do not think them sincere. Honestly, 
then, 1 often made pictures of our meet- 
ing in my mind—while we marched, and 
Ww hen I lay in my blankets at night, and 
ever since |] parted with eit at the 
crossroads lve been thinking how fine 
it would “be to—to—” 

“To what?” she asked. 

“To kiss you again,” he said. 

une. exclaimed the girl softly, her 
eyes intent on his beaded moccasins. 
“g really thought I w as going to do 
it. iy mind was set ov it,’ ‘he ventured, 

“ And you didn’t. after and? 

“1 don’t kiss by force.’ he said, smi- 


ling forlornly. 


face? 


‘You know 
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"Frank, she said in a changed voice, 
‘you must realize now (lat we are 10 
longer CRIEN 

* Children!’ he cried in mild indig- 
nation. “ Children! Who says we are 
children? “True, you are only eighteen 
—but I am twenty-two. Children don't 
command companies of riflemen cam- 
paigning in the wilderness.” He laughed 
bovishly at his own big talk.“ But. in 
all seriousness,” he added, “why have 
} not as much right to kiss you, now 


ée 


that 1 am a man, as ! hadiayhen | was 


an unappreciative child? ” 

“* But you know that you have not, 
she replied quictly. 

A change came to Francis Druries 
tanned face. ‘Fhe whimsical light faded 
from his blue eyes, and his lips straight- 
ened a little, ‘* You are wiser than | am, 
my dear Isobel,’ he said. ‘‘ You realize 
my position better than I do myself. It 
is evident that you have given some 
thought to the matter. The elder sons 
—the heirs to the tobacco-fields and 
slaves—are the fortunate fellows , who 
retain the privilege of kissing their lady 
friends after arriving at the age of man- 
hood. ‘The poor, unfortunate devils who 
have their own way to make in the world 
must learn discretion all of a sudden. 
Il not thought of that, but I see the 
good sense of it clear enough. I shall 
now kiss your hand, my dear, by way 
of greeting between old playmates after 
an absence n ll 
lct the argument drop. May I venture? ” 

“ No, you may not,” she replied with 
spirit. “ You have spoken very unkind- 
ly. Because | ask you to remember that 
we are no longer little children, you 
instantly speak as if—as if I do not care 
for you any more because—because you 
are not the heir to .Admiral’s Pride. I 
do not care for Admiral’s Pride! You 
are—very unkind.” 

ae heg vour pardon most humbly., 
Isobel,’ said Francis anxiously. “ God 
knows 1 do not want to think that! 
We've been the best of friends ever 
siuce you came to Virginia, little girl; 
so why squabble just hee ause you have 
suddenly become impressed by your great 
age? ‘That would be childish, certainly. 
I am sorry that I have caused you any 
anxiety—and still more sorry that I have 
spoken unkindly. Dut if your voice 
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shakes again, dear, as it did just now, 
Pll kiss you—though they hang me for 
eed 

Isobel looked swiftly into his eyes. 
and as swiftly away again. ‘Then. as if 
working for a wager, she asked him 
questions about the wilderness, the sav- 
age tribes, the fighting, the marching, 
and the wild animals he had encoun- 
tered. And while she questioned and 
he answered they moved forward, side 
by side, with the horse close at. their 
heels. : 

The path was so narrow that his right 
hand presently touched her left. In a 
second their fingers clasped and held: 
and so they moved along. talking brisk- 
ly, though somewhat vaguely. and cach 
pretending unconsciousness of what had 
happened. In the depths of the woods 
they crossed a low stone wall that sep- 
arated Fairwood Manor from Admiral's 
Pride. 

‘* Now, I must go back to the manor. 
[ am spending the day with Unele Hen- 
ry,” said the girl. @As she spoke she gen- 
tly withdrew her land from the young 
man’s. He did not try to retain it. Ile 
made no sign of knowing that his hand 
had been anywhere but in his own pocket. 

“And to-morrow?” he asked. 

“I shall be at home to-morrow,” she 
replied. 

“Then I'll ride over in the morning.” 

he said. “I have some interesting speci- 
mens of picture-writing for your father’s 
collection.” 
i He swung to the saddle, lifted his hat 
and let the eager horse start off at a sharp 
trot. Where the path broke through the 
underbrush into a wide avenue that led 
up to the house of Admiral’s Pride he 
turned and glanced back. “The girl was 
still standing where he had left her, 
gazing down the green pathway. She 
blew a kiss to him and vanished in a 
twinkling. : 
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N those days there were not many finer 
estates in Virginia than Admirals 
Pride, and few finer residences than 

Captain Paul Drurie’s. The estate had 
been first settled and cleared, and the 
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house built by the captain’s father, old 
Rear-Admiral Drurie.~ “Vhe admiral, in 
his day, had been a hero in the eyes and 
hearts of the English pubhe, and was 
affectionately known in every ship of the 
navy as © Tlot-Shot Bill.” 

In front of the house lay six acres of 
velvety lawn and well-tended shrubberies. 
The park itself—woodlands of oak, wal- 
nut, and cedar—covered one hundred 
acres. The house, with its offices and 
lawns, kennels and stables. occupied the 
center of the park. Back of this block 
of land were the negro quarters, the great 
cattle-sheds, the windmill and tobacco- 
houses, and hundreds of acres of meadow, 
pasture, and forest, and the fields where 
the corn, tobacco, and sugarcane ere 
raised. Yes. it was a fine home to which 
voung Master Francis Drurie rode back, 
im his shabby coat and Indian moccasins, 
astride his weather-blackened saddle. 

A couple of hound puppies were the 
first of the household to catch sight of 
the horseman. They charged across the 
lawns to meet him, yelping with delight 
at the prospects of a little excitement. 
When the man spoke to them, and they 
saw that the raw-boned horse was no 
other than Jumper, their demonstrations 
immediately took on a subdued note. 

Neat, an old hound, gray of muzzle. 
and with one eve like a clouded opal, got 
to his feet on the lower gallery, sniffed 
the air inquiringly for a moment, and 
then descended to the lawn at a dignified 
trot. This was Bellringer. who had led 
the pack for seven years, and for three 
had leafed about the galleries. honorably 
retired from the field because of stiffen- 
ing joints and a thickening windpipe. 
At sight of him Francis drew rein and 
dismounted. 

The dog quickened his pace a little. 
and began to twist his long tan-and- 
white body as the lad drew near. He 
settled lower on his legs, drew back his 
gray upper lip and displayed a couple of 
white fangs. From deep in his rusty 
throat came a gurgling growl—a growl 
as expressive of welcome and joy and 
love as any human cry. He lifted him- 
self stiffly to his full height and planted 
his front paws on the young man’s 
breast ; and, standing thus. he yeiped with 
all his strength. 

It was old Bellringer’s yelping that 
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dvanounced to everybody in and about the 
house that the militiaman was honie again 
from the wilderness, ‘The captain left his 
hook open on the study table and hobbled 
onto the lawn. Phe ancient hutler— 
who had been a gunner’s-mate aboard 
the captain’s ship—followed close. Mrs. 
Drurie sped from her bedroom to the 
raul of the upper gallery, looked cagerly 
about and, with a little scream of delight, 
turned and fled back again. «down the 
great staircase and out to the lawn. From 
the majestic old cook in her red-and-yel- 
low turban, to the youngest housemaid in 
spotless white cotton and white head- 
kerchief, all the black house servants ap- 
peared and formed a group bchind the 
master, the mistress, and the privileged 
old white butler. 

Francis Drurie embraced and kissed 
his mother, shook the captatn’s haud for 
a full minute—all the time the two 
grinned feelingly at cach other without 
a word—and then gave a cordial grip to 
the old hero who had descended com- 
fortably from serving his guns on‘ the 
seas, under both Hot-shot Bill and Cap- 
tain Paul, to serving soups and wines 
ashore. ‘To the group behind them he 
waved a hand, and called a good-natured 
greeting, 

‘Where is John?” he asked presently. 
looking up at the house. 

‘John? Why, John is shooting with 
Fairwood to-day,” replied the captain. 

Mrs. Drurie smiled. 

“| think he is not. paying much at- 
tention to the birds. Isobel is there, 
too,” she said. 

At that the captain turned squarely 
upon her. 

“So that is what you have in your 
mind!” he exclaimed amusedly. 

“Te is certainly paying much more 
attention to her than he used to,” re- 
plied the lady. 

The campaigner gave a keen car to 
this conversation, but said not a word. 
As was usual with him, he thought the 
more for saying nothing. 

John Drurie and Mr. Fairwood ap- 
peared early in the afternoon, for the 
news of the Indian fighter’s return from 
the wilds had sped over three plantations 
with the despatch of the wind, John 
was honestly pleased to see his brother 
safe and sound again; but it looked as 
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ii Mr. Vairwood, of Fairwood Manor. 
was even more pleased. 

“I beard one of the plowboys yelling 
to another across a forty-acre field that 
vou had got home again,” he said. 
“There Wag a covey of parindsesiim 
the air. risht in front of my eum oin 
lada l let them go. Theres mor a 
that flees would have temptcd me to wait 
aad pull trigger. < ranks konc me 
sang oul to John, and ran for the house. 
leaving my dogs in the stubble. Yes, 
lad, Jo put my best foot foremust, you 
may depend upon it. I knew old Guu- 
ner’s-mate Joskins would be mixing one 
of those three-decker punches of his.” 

True for you, Mr. Fairwood—]Joskins 
had mised the punch, and a famous one 
it was. 

But Francis was not in a mood to 
enjoy it fully. He felt a restlessness 
that he could not account for—a restless- 
ness of the mind rather than the body— 
and a depression of spirit equally un- 
reasonable. Fresh from a bath, clothed 
in the fine linen and unstained garments 
of prosperity, with the great punch be- 
fore him on the gleaming mahogany, and 
his father, his brother, and }airwood, 
of Fairwood Manor, near lim, yet he 
moved uneasily in his chair, and glanced 
continually through the long window of 
the dining-room into the garden where 
the gold of the sunlight was deepening 
on stalk and leaf, 

The talk seemed trivial to him. though 
it was the talk of his class and his 
country—of crops, dinners. men, dogs, 
and horses—subjects that had always in- 
terested lum keenly until the present 
moment, Even the incidents of the cam- 
paign had dwindled to insignificance in 
his eves. In answer to the questions of 
the men he told them of the skirmishing, 
the hardships, the fine shooting of the 
pionecrs. the customs of the tribes, and 
what-not: but he spoke without his usual 
warmth—a fact that was us noticeable 
to the others as to himself, 

eyourare tired lad.” said the captuin 
anxiously. “ You should turn in and 
sleep the clock around.” 

‘No, sir, I don’t feel tired,’ replicd 
Francis, “1 have had plenty of sleep 
in the last week since we got out of the 
dangerous country. We slept lightly be- 
lome Mat out or repect for our scalps 
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But | feel a trifle restless, and that's a 
fact. It may be owing to the sudden 
change from constant alertness and poor 
fare to this sort of thing.” He looked 
aie grcat silver bowl. ~~- Perhaps 1 
have acquired the habit. ol work. It 
may be that [ miss the fatigue and ex- 
Eiement of the life I have been living 
for the past two months.” 

~ Cheer up, lad.” said Mr. Vaiiwood. 


~ You'll gét fatigue and excitement 
Paough next week, for we hunt the 


Dudley country on Monday, the Swan 
River country on Wednesday. and Sad- 
die Hill on saturday.” 

700d | “exOlktmed Francis, fori 
was a keen sportsman, and the best gen- 
Memaierider in the county. either at 
flat-racing. cross-country. or steeple- 
chasing. 

“ But Jumper looks thin and unfit.” 
r a a fhe tl aieeded cleal of 
graining before Monday.” 

~ Don't hunt him for a fortnight. lad.” 
advised Mr. Fairwood. “ Let him rest, 
and take the pick of my stud until he ts 
fit for work again.” 

" But) yougoticred me a. niet. sir, 
until Snowball’s shoulder hardens.” said 
John, smiling. 

Mr. Fairwood turned a haughty glance 
in the speaker’s direction. He had gray 
eyes, easily warmed to good nature or 
chilled to displeasure. He was famous 
for saying what he felt. 

* But?” he questioned, in a voice of 
indignation. “ What dve mean, John, 
by saying ‘but’ to me? T offered you a 
mount, sir, and you may be sure that the 
offer still holds. Any friend of mine, or 
son of a friend, or friend of a friend, is 
welcome to a horse from my stables, or 
a bottle from my cellar, whenever he 
wants it. But did 1 offer you the best? 
No, John, I did not. You will have to 
put up with the second best.” 

John was too thoroughly abashed to 
even try to reply. Francis felt sorry for 
him, but could not help thinking that au 
occasional facer of the kind would do 
him no harm. John took it too much 
for granted that the best of everything 
should be his. The captain looked neither 
abashed, sorry, or amused. He refilled 
Mr. Fairwood’s glass from the half-pint 
ladle, then looked fixedly at his elder 
son. 
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"Ilow is it.” he asked, “that Ad- 
miral’s Pride is so short of hunters?” 

“ 1—I do not know, exactly,” replied 
John. 

“ But you should know,” retorted the 
captain. ‘1 put the stables in’ your 
charge six months ago. If you cannot 
manage the stables alone. how will you 
ever run the whole estate? John, I am 
deeply distressed. Here we are—and for 
the first time in the history of Admiral’s 
Pride, Pll wager—short of horses at the 
start of the hunting season.” 

Mr. Fairwood could not bear to hear 
any one taken to task. He gulped his 
punch, stared round the room with a 
swiftly melting eye, and at last focused 
his gaze upon the captain. 

“Come, Paul, you must not be so hard 
on the youngster,” he cried. “ He is at 
the age when most men are fools, any- 
way. All he thinks of now is dressing 
himself up in fine clothes from London, 
but he may outgrow that. He may make 
a fine, sensible man some day, Heaven 
knows.” 

Captain Drurie roared with laughter. 
Francis turned his head away. to hide a 
smile that he could not keep from his 
face. John glared at Mr. Fairwood, 
reckless with the sting of injured pride. 

“Do you reahge.” cried ance S 
leir, “that vou are speaking of a man 
of twenty-five years of age—of a bach- 
elor OfsOxford Universite, sir: of a gen- 
tleman and a scholar? ” 

Fairwood, who thought he had been 
figuring very tactfully as a peacemaker, 
gaped at the young man in pained aston- 
ishment. Fortunately the ridiculous side 
of the affair struck him before his rage 
exploded, and he joined the captain in 
wide-throated laughter. John sprang to 
his feet and marched from the room. 

When his seniors had finished their 
laughter, Francis said: “ You were too 
sharp. Wv. Fairwood. He will sulk for 


a week.” 
CHAPTER 
ISOBELS FUTURE. 
EFORE leaving the dining-table 


and the silver bowl Francis won 
from Mr. Fairwood an acknowl- 
edgment of the fact that John had not 


been treated fairly. The captain took no 
part in the argument, but sat far back in 
his chair, with his eyes turned to a por- 
trait of Hot-Shot Bill. It was a belief 
of his that two are enough for any argu- 
ment. As soon as Mr. Fairwood had ad- 
mitted that he really thought very highly 
of John, and had not meant more than 
half of what he had said, Francis ex- 
cused himself and left the room. 

Francis found John up-stairs, in a 
little room full of books, sulking im the 
window-seat. 

» John, Searle the campaigner, < Mr 
Fairwood wants you to know that he did 
hot mean what he said of you, and that 
he is sorry he said it. He has the highest 
regard for your scholarship, John.” 

“Scholarship!” cried the other. “What 
is the use of scholarship in this barbaric 
hole? Here a rifleman in a coon-skin 
cap 1s of more account than a poet; and 
if a gentleman can stick to the back of a 
half-broken colt he is looked upon as the 
possessor of a liberal education. Horses 
and dogs, tobacco and rum, fighting and 
sleeping— Lord. there is not a man in thie 
colony capable of lifting his brain above 
these things!” 

“ Oh, come now, John, you are talking 
like an idiot,’ said Francis, laughing 
good-naturedly. 

“If I talk like an idiot, I am driven 
to it,’ replied John. - Why was T sent 
to England and Europe for my education 
if I am not to be allowed to continue the 
life? What do I care about the stables? 
The grooms can manage the feeding of 
the horses quite well without my help. 
I have more important work to do; and, 
byetieawen, I'll do it!” 

“What is the work?” asked Francis. 

SXNVhF should I teller?  Sretcrted 
John. “There is only one person im 
Virginia who cares the snap of a finger 
about my work.” 

“ Who is that? ” asked Francis. 

“ Isobel,” replied the elder brother, 
without a moment’s hesitation, and look- 
ing at Francis, as if he expected some 
indication of special interest. 

“You are fortunate,” said the other 
indifferently. And then: “I should like 
to know what it is that interests Isobel.” 

‘A history of Rome.” 

Rome. 4 

“Yes, and in verse.” 
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Francis was honestly astonished. He 
had never suspected John of the staying 
power to attempt so monumental a work 
as a history of any kind, cither in verse 
or prose. Of course he had often heard 
the other speak of his work, but had 
never seen anything of it except a few 
dismal lyrics. 

“Ts it done?” he asked, in an awe- 
struck voice. 

John was disgusted with the question. 

“This sort of thing is not done in two 
months,” he replied superciliously. ‘It 
is rather more difficult than a campaign 
against a handful of savages.” 

“And will, no doubt, be responsible 
for more deaths,” retorted Francis, as he 
hastened from the room. He had never, 
in all his life, found John in quite such 
a beastly humor. 

Next morning, shortly after breakfast, 
Francis Drurie set out on foot to call on 
Mr. Richard Dariza, Isobels father. 
The Dariza place was named Hopeland. 
and lay just the other side of Fairwood 
Manor. It was a small estate, with a 
small, new house upon it, and had once 
been a part of the manor. Francis carried 
a parcel, in which were a number of ex- 
amples of Indian picture-writing for Mr. 
Dariza and a necklace of strange gems 'for 
Isobel. He crossed the Fairwood lands 
without attracting the attention of any 
one, at the house—to have done so would 
have meant delay andsa second break- 
fast—and arrived at the Dariza place 
just as the master himself stepped from 
the breakfast-room to the gallery. 

Richard Dariza was a Spaniard by 
birth. Years ago, in his native land, he 
had been well known in high places as 
the Senor Ricardo Alcazardo da Riza. 
There had been trouble of a family and 
political nature, and Da Riza had Angli- 
cized his name and turned his back for- 
ever on his own country. <A year or two 
later he married Miss Fairwood, of Vir- 
ginia. [his happened in London, and 
for twelve years they made their home in 
England. ‘Two children were born to 
them—the first a boy, the second a girl. 

When Isobel was in her fifth year the 
mother fell very ill. his was in mid- 
winter. Dariza was almost crazed with 
terror, and immediately removed his fam- 
ily to the south of France. There Mis- 
tress Dariza recovered something of her 
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strength, but she talked centinually of 
her home in Vi irginia, and grieved for it. 
“As soon as the doctors said that she was 
strong enough to undertake a sea-voyage 
her husband engaged passage for his 
family from Bristol to the great colony. 


The voyage was made in safety, but 
within a month of their arrival, at the 


home of her people. Mistress Dariza died. 

Another great blow awaited the un- 
fortunate Spaniard. It fell some ten 
years later, when his son, Richard Fair- 
wood St. George Dariza, a young Heu- 
tenant in the navy, quarreled with a 
senior officer. killed him in fair fight, and 
vanished as completely from the. knowl- 
edge of the Admiralty and his family as 
if he had descended into his grave. 


Dariza’s thin face and dark eyes light- 
ed with pleasure at sight of young 
Druric. He hastened across the gallery 


and down the steps, and caught his vis- 
itor’s hand in both of his. 

“To see you again is like wine to my 
Ured spirit, he said. 

Francis flushed with pleasure at the 
greeting. Such words, from his father 
or Mr. Fairwood, would have sounded 
foolish and stilted, but from the master 
of Hopeland they were natural and sin- 
eere, Ife returned the pressure of the 
other's thin hands. Dariza led the way 
back to the breakfast-room. He looked 
more like a man of eighty than fifty-five. 
Tall and of frail build, his two great 
ericfs had bent him, body and spirit. and 
thinned his blood like a fever. And he 
had a way, recently acquired%of turning 
his head suddenly and lifting a furtive 
hand to his eyes. Sometimes he would 
smile to himself, very tenderly and long- 
ingly, aud that was more pitiful to see 
than tears. 

Francis refused a second breakfast, but 
accepted his host’s offer of coffee and 
tobacco. Jsobel soon entered the room. 
und spoke to Francis in subdued voice 
and with a fleeting glance. He had al- 
ready given the shects of bark and skin 
containing the picture-writing to Dariza, 
and now he extended the Indian necklace 
to the girl. 

“Here is a little gift that 1 have 
brought out of the wilderness to you, 
Isobel,” he said. “I.was told that it 
once belonged to an Indian princess.” 

Isobel flushed and hesitated. 
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“It is very valuable,” she said, and 
glanced appealingly at her father. 

~ Vake it, dear,’ said Dariza, So 
need have no scruples about accepting 
any gift from Francis Druric.” 

Both knew what he meant. for of late 
he had often spoken of the place that 
Francis had taken in his affections since 
the loss of his son. 

Drurie fastened the splendid, glowing 
thing about the girl’s ueck. His hands 
trembled as he did it, and a mad desire 
to stoop and touch his lips to the white 
flesh beneath his fingers went through 
hin like fre. But instead of that he said, 
nia leyel voice: = It has amimi l catel, 
but I think | have fastened it properly.” 

Soon afterward Isobel left the room. 
The two men sat silent for a long time, 
sipping their coffee and smoking their 
silver tobacco-pipes. Clay, as material 
for pipes, was not yet popular with the 
gentry, either in England or the colonies. 

ATni said Dariza ai last, “I 
feel that ] am not much longer for this 
world.” 

.Drurie looked at lim in consternation. 

“It is so,” continued the other. ‘ No 
skill of ours can alter it—the message is 
in my heart. I am an old man—not in 
years, but in life—and the taste for earth- 
ly pleasures is dead in me. I think that 
l shall never again see the tobacco har- 
vested from these fields.” 

He paused and smiled gently at his 
friend. Francis paled a little, and 
breathed quickly. but could find no word 
to say. 

“Do not pity me for feeling the ap- 
proach of death,” continued Tatia. 
“That which seems horrible to you, with 
youth and courage and love your servants, 
is a thing sweet tome. Death, I take it, 
is no more than a change of habitation 
and a widening of vision; a change from 


this narrow, grief-stricken house to a 
place where the eyes of love shall 
brighten, never again to dim with suffer- 


ing; to a home that shelters no dread of 
disruption. There my dearest friend 
awaits me—the woman I love—in that 
bright house where neither pain nor mis- 
understanding may enter.” - 

He leaned forward, his arms upon the 
table, and his bright, dark eyes holding 
the younger man’s “fascinated Taze 

ial do not speak as a poet or a 
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dreamer,” he said, “but as a man who 
has lived and suffered. and taken joy of 
the world, and read men and books, and 
sifted the teachings of the churches, with- 
out fear or prejudice, as food for my 
needs. So [ am ready to go joyfully— 
save for one fear—one regret.” 

Drurie tried to ask the question. 

“It is this,” went on Dariza. “ My 
boy may still live. disgraced, suffering, 
and unbefriended.”’ 

There was such agony in the old man’s 
eyes that Francis turned away. 

“I have none of this fear at thought 
of leaving Isobel,” said Dariza. “She 
is with relatives and friends, sheltered 
and loved. But my boy! God, if it 1s 
that he lives, and is in need of trust and 
tenderness, and should come home some 
day and find me gone!” 

‘Do you think he may be—be alive? ” 
asked Francis, scarce above a whisper. 
“If so, sir, how is it that he has not 
come home before this? ” His voice grew 
surer. ‘‘In good fortune or evil, Dick 
Dariza will never lack a friend so long 
as I draw breath.” 

“& Noble heart,” said the old man He 
extended a thin hand, and clutched Dru- 
rie’sewristy ‘‘ My heart aches With the 
doubt of his fate,” he whispered. “ How 
gladly should I welcome the sure news 
of his safety in death. If he lives, the 
life of the outcast is his. Dear God. 
why did 1 let him from my sight?” 

He hid his face in his hands and wept 
silently. Francis, unspeakably embar- 
rassed, did his best to comfort him. He 
laid a timid hand on the thin, quaking 
shoulders. 

“ Do not fret. sir,’ he murmured. “If 
Dick is dead you may be sure that he 
died like a gentleman, for all this talk 
of his crime of killing a superior. If he 
lives, then if ever I hear of him I shall 
find him, though the search lead me to 
the ends of the earth. And in whatever 
position I find him—high or low, rich or 
poor, in bondage or in power—TI shall 
claim him as my friend, and serve him 
with all my heart and strength.” 

At last the stricken old man grew 
calm, and looked his young friend fairly 
in the face again. 

“T had no right to show you my sor- 
row,” he said. He gazed through the 
long windows and across the sunlit lawns 
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to the rounded woods of his brother-in- 
law’s park. “ For Isobel’s future I do 
net Worry, he said. “ Shemieshelteredy 
and the world is on her side. Henry 
‘airwood will be her guardian when T 
am gone. He loves her as if she Were his 
own daughter. But I do not think his 
guardianship will last long. ‘That a 
younger man will soon take his charge 
from him I have not a doubt.” 

Young Drurie’s blood drummed in his 
ears, and he felt his cheeks tingling. 
What was Dariza going to say. he won- 
dered? A sweet hope tlooded his brain 
and heart like music. But the old man 
did not look at him. Quite unconscious 
of the young man’s emotion, he said: 

“John is a good fellow. For myself 
| like men of a more adventurous spirit; 
but the other kind makes the more com- 
fortable husband. Yes, John is a safe 
man; and if a young lady takes a fancy 
to him I consider it a safe fancy. If he 
does not catch my eye as some others do 
the fault is mine; for, a man of books 
and reveries myself, my taste is all for 
meu of action. | saw a deal of sword- 
iron and smoke when I was a voung man, 
and books have seemed a limp and sap- 
less enterprise to me, in spite of my 
honest application to them. ‘The reading 
of love-passages will never take the place 
of kissing; and even so, when I follow 
the turns and chances of armed conflict, 
up and down printed pages, some smoke 
from my own youth and a veil of blood 
of my own spilling crawl between my 
vision and the book. ‘Then I see the 
truth—the worth of the reality and the 
worth of the shadow.” 

Francis murmured a polite assent to 

a 

the old gentleman’s words. Had they 
been spoken in Dutch he would have 
done the same, for not a phrase had he 
heard after the reference to John. So 
that was settled, was it? Isobel loved 
John! That explained her unusual 
quiet and her objection to being kissed. 


CHAPTHR AY. 
AN OFFER OF EMPLOYMENT. 
RANCIS had not been home long 
when a letter arrived for the cap- 


tain, from Bristol, in the care of 
Stephen Todd, master- of the good ship 
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Merryweather. It was from a wealthy 
baronet, w ho had been a shipmate of the 
captain’s in the old days; and the heart 
of it was the offer to Francis of a berth 
with an expedition bound for Hudson's 
Hay. It was quite evident that the cap- 
tain had been corresponding with his old 
friend. and had not failed to state his 
younger son's qualifications for any ad- 
venturous work on sea or land. 

The expedition was to sall from Bris- 
tol in May of the next year. It was a 
venture of the Royal Company of Lon- 
don and Bristol Adventurers, designed to 
establish a settlement in the wilderness 
of the far north and open up a trade m 
furs and precious metals with the natives 
of that little-known land. ‘The French 
were already at work there, but all the 
world knew that it was English territory. 
The expedition would consist of four 
vessels at least, all armed like pirates, 
and each carrying two commanding off- 
cers—the military commander and the 
sailing-master, or navigator. Francis 
would be given the military command of 
one of the vessels. 

The baronet went on to say that there 
was nothing unsound about the venture :; 
that he himself had taken shares in it to 
the cost of five thousand pounds, and 
expected a return of at least fifty per 
cent proht. In all sincerity he advised 
his old brother-in-arms to invest at least 
a thousand in it. He would reserve 
shares to that amount, on the chance. 

This letter put even the hunting in a 
second place with the people of the three 
estates. Francis accepted the offer upon 
the moment of hearing it, but his rela- 
tives and friends fell into argument, the 
smoke and dust of which did not settle 
for a month. When they talked to Fran- 
cis one would think that their lives, not 
his life. were to be risked. When they 
spoke to the captain one would think that 
their money, not his, was to be cast upon 
the waters. By the way they talked it 
over among themselves one would think 
that some crime was contemplated by the 
captain and Francis, 

Only Mr. Dariza and Joskins were in 
sympathy with the adventurers. Mr. 
Dariza explained, at great length, that 
an expedition of this kind was a greater 
thing than any crop of tobacco that had 
ever been raised and sold in Virginia. 


THE CAVALIER. 


“If our father had all sat at home,” 
said he, “ who would now be taking their 
ease m wdmiral’s Pride and Fairwood 
wl angi. 

As for the old ex-gunner’s-mate, Jos- 
kins, why, he was in two minds about 
wW hether or not he should join the expedi- 
tion himself. 

“Pd do it, beyond a doubt, if it wasn't 
that 1 be nigh onto seventy-five year old 
aud so infernal totterish in the legs. Aye. 
Master Frank, there be no life in the 
whole wide world equal in sport and 
eddication to burnin’ powder and makin’ 
new landfalls. Yell be sightin’ pirates 
and Frenchmen, I take it.” 

John’s objections to his brother’s join- 
ing the expedition were half-hearted ; 
but his argument against the investment 
of a thousand. pounds in the stock of the 
Royal Company of London and Bristol 
adventurers was sincere enough, and be- 
came in time far too persistent to suit 
the captain. Master John was told to 
mind his own business. 

At last it became an accepted fact 
that Francis should set sail for England 
in about seven months’ time, with his 
father’s investment in his pocket, and in 
Bristol take command of his ship and up- 
anchor for the desolate seas of the north. 
When every member of the household 
was convinced of this the captain said: 
‘And now we'll: hear no more about it 
at the dinner-table.” So that was the 
end of it as a subject of general argu- 
ment and ill nature. But in the quict 
of her own room Mrs. Drurie was al- 
ready knitting stockings of amazing 
thickness for her baby to wear in the 
chilly north. 

Francis was overjoyed at the prospect 
of so good a berth with so enterprising 
an expedition. The love of the sea was 
In his blood, and, though he had won 
his spurs in the forests of the West, with 
inland planters and pioneer riflemen be- 
side him and painted savages in frant, it 
was Ins intention to win fame as a sca- 
fighter and to try his hand as soon as 
possible at a ship-load of Frenchmen. 

He saw in this offer of the baronet’s 
the initial step to a whole life full of 
adventure and glory. From distinguish- 
ing himself as the military commander of 
one of the company’s ships. he would go 
on to a commission in the royal navy. 


N'AS FE Rom 
He had an idea that some day the pic- 
ture of another admiral would hang in 
the dining-room of Admiral’s Pride. But 
as surely as he was satisfied with his 
worldly prospects, just as surely was he 
dissatisfied’ with the present state and 
future promise of something that lay— 
though he would not admit still 
closer to his heart. 

Mr. Dariza’s plan for Isobel’s future 
did not suit him at all. Isobel’s attitude 
suited him still less. Before. ever since 
their very first meeting, she had always 
treated him as her dearest friend. He 
could find neither comfort nor reason in 
this transferring of affection from him- 
sell to hi$ broibher T “was unjust. 
If he had been to Isobel’s taste when she 
was seventeen years of age, why was he 
not still to her taste? In what way had 
he changed between his departure for the 
West and his return? What had he done 
to lose first place in her affections? 

And what, in the name of all the 
devils, had John done to gain it? When 
Isobels kisses had meant little'to Fran- 
cis, they had been his for the asking. 
Before that again, when they had been 
a decided embarrassment, he had not beeu 
able to avoid them. And now that he 
wanted to kiss her-— when, to tell the 
truth, he could think of nothing that he 
wanted to do quite so much—she would 
not let him. 

Laboring under the absurd belief that 
he knew the ways of women as well as 
he knew the science of savage warfare 
and the anatomy of a horse, he decided 
that Isobel Dariza was mercenary—and 
that her father was mercenary—and that 
all the blessings of life, save hard knocks. 
were reserved for elder sons. He came 
to this conelusion without heat, reason- 
ing coolly. according to his knowledge 
of women and the world. 

Isobel made two attempts to discuss 
the prospective voyage with I*rancis; but 
his reserve was such that she did not 
again refer to the subject until months 
afterward. 

A small seaport town lay within ten 
miles of Admiral’s Pride. There were 
coasting-schooners, flat-boats from up the 
river, and now and then a vessel from 
the deep sea. The whole town smacked 
of foreign lands and brisk adventure. 
There was a wharf, and there were old 
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sailors in their cottages and salty fellows 
drinking in the tavern. Here was the 
square in which the cargoes of Africans 
were sold to the planters, and here were 
long storehouses in which bales and hogs- 
heads of tobacco were stowed, awaiting 
their places in the holds of east-bound 
ships. 

‘To this place, as the winter progressed, 
Francis Drurie paid frequent visits, 
riding over on Jumper at the expense of 
good hunting. It was like standing on 
the threshold of a room in which he kuew 
that he was soon to do great deeds; or. 
more aptly. on the porch of a vast house 
full of persons and chambers as yet un- 
known to him, yet among whom he was 
to make friends aud foes aud live out 
his life. 

Some such thought came to Francis, 
and held his fancy. It amused him to 
consider the old, retired shell-backs in 
their cottages as actors who, no longer 
active enough to take their parts in the 
great “doings ” within, had been firmly 
but kindly pushed from the bright and 
animated rooms to the shadowy porch. 
It seemed to him that they always sat 
with a sidewise tilt of the head, listening. 
And he knew that it was for some echo 
of old things that they listened, rather 
than for any voice from the dusky future. 

He became a regular visitor at two or 
three of the cottages, cheering the old 
sailors’ hearts and freeing their tongues 
and memories with good liquor and 
tobacco. and listening to valiant tales of 
the sea for hours on end. Also, he paid 
Visits to the harbor-side tavern whenever 
a seagoing craft of any kind was in; and 
there he listened to the talk of active. 
though humble, players of the great game 
who had, as it were, but stepped out to 
the porch for a mouthful of fresh air. 

One bright, keen morning in Decem- 
ber, John and Francis rode together to 
King’s Haven. Relations between these 
two had been somewhat strained ever 
since the first word of the Bristol expe- 
dition, Sharp things had been said by 
beth; but John had uncovéred a mean 
stripe in his character that was harder to 
forget than any number of angry words. 
Heir to a great estate, he had objected 
to the risking of a thousand pounds for 
the advancing of his brother’s interests. 

Of late he had begun to see what a 
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poor figure he Maden m ae aan T 
required no great power of imagination 
to know what Francis felt about nao 
for the past fortinght. John had been 
working hard to re sestablish hunself in 
his brother's good opinion, It was slow 
work, however; for Francis, hurt and de- 
pressed to a greater extent than he him- 
self knew. over the affair about which 
he must keep silence, made no effort to 
forget or forgive the injustice of this 
other matter. ‘True, the money was to 
he risked; but John’s fault was the same, 
fren) that. 

During the ride the talk was half- 
hearted and scanty. Upon reaching the 
top of the hill overlooking the harbor, 
the brothers saw a small brig lying at 
the wharf. ‘The common-room of the 
tavern was crowded with sailors, long- 
shoremen, ald townsmen, 

In the inner room, to which the gen- 
tlemen from Admirals Pride were led, 
sat an old fellow with a head like a 
sruid’s and a body like a cask. Hts 
frosted beard lay like a cascade on his 
breast, and his mustaches flared from his 
cheeks like wings. His face was brown, 
his eyes were small, and gray as ice. He 
was dressed in weather-beaten bluc, with 
sea-boots reaching half-way up his thighs. 
His right hand, clinched on the table 
beside his glass of hot rum, looked like 
the knob of some curious club. 

‘(sood morning to you,” said Francis 
pleasantly. 

The old fellow stared offensively for 
a moment; then, without a word, he lift- 
ed the glass to his gusty mustache and 
drained it to the lump of sugar in the 
bottom. John flushed red with indigna- 
tion. 

Francis laughed good-naturedly, 

“our manners are not of the best, 
shipmaster,” said he. 

At that the mariner thumped on the 
table with his great fist and bellowed for 
the landlord to lay aft. 


CHAPTER V. 
A STRANGE LETTER. 
INE host opened the door and 
thrust his head cautiously around 


the edeo of it. 


Bronn, said Francis, “bring me a 
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fair-sized bowl, a bottle of Barbados 
ruin, a plut of French brandy, a pint of 
sherry, red bitters, two lemons, four 
limes, spice, sugar, and boiling water, I 
am going to try my hand at mixing a 
‘ Billy-rough-un ’ punch.’ 

“Steady there, cook! Bring me an- 
other of these here buckets 0’ honest 
Jamaica stuff,” roared the mariner. 

“But I want you to try my punch,” 
said Francis. 

“The deuce take your punch 
the mariner. 


; replica 


John was for leaving the room; but 
Francis gave him to understand that 


there was sport afoot, and coaxed him 
imtoo a chair beside the hearth. Vivexirew 
his own chair up to the table. 

“IT see. that you are a regular old 
heart of oak,” he said. 

Vhe mariner glared like a wild beast 
at bay. 

‘] am proud to meet such an honest, 
outspoken, rough-weather lump of a son 
of Neptune,” continued Francis. ‘It is 
men like you who strike fear into the 
hearts of the Frenchmen, for they are 
polite people. You have no more man- 
ners than a hog, sir. That’s the kind I 
like, for rough and dangerous work, 
You smell of rum and bilge-water. You 
fear nobody. You are the kind of man 
l like to think of as continually risking 
a deep-sea grave.” 

John sat very quict in his chair. ‘The 
mariner stared at Francis with more of 
amazement and Jess of sulkiness on his 
bewhiskered face. He had never been 
talked to like that before. What was 
the youngster driving at? He was grin- 
ning in very friendly fashion, auyway. 
The old fellow gruuted uncertainly. 

“Thats better,” said Francis. “I 
knew the moment [ laid eyes on you that 
you were a sociable fellow at heart. 
sociable, but reserved. ‘Vhat’s the kind 
for my fancy. 1 love these bluff, gruff, 
ill-mannered old dogs that suspect every 
one who speaks to them politely of de- 


signs on their throats and purses. They 
are the men who make’ England’s 


strength.” 

~be ve drunk? Saskede@ the mariner 
with a dawning light of interest in his 
CVEN: 

“Most assuredly not. Do T look it?” 
returned Francis gravely. That was a 
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shot, right enough. We heard John 
chuckle. 
“Oh, ye look right, aloft and alow. 


but ye may name me for a cobbler if 
ever I heard such fool talk afore in all 
iy lite,” replied the other. tie turned 
toward John. “ Would ye say now that 
this young man be pokin’ fun at me?” 
he asked. 

Francis answered for himself. 

‘There was a deal of truth in what 
I said, and it was meant more seriously 
than it sounded,” he said in a friendly 
voice and with an engaging smile. 

“It sounded danged queer to 
grumbled the mariner. 

“Well, however that may be, we'll 
shake hands on it,’ said Francis. Quick 
as the words, his hand was up in the air. 
close under the whiskers of the bew1l- 
dered, sulky, half-awakened old salt. 
His bright, whimsical gaze shot a com- 
mand into the depths of that clouded 
brain that could not be resisted. The 
old fellow glared and snorted with un- 
certainty for half a minute; then the 
big, gnarled, root-like paw opened, lifted 
from the table, and enclosed the hand 
of the young soldier. 

At that moment Brown entered with 


ie, 


the materials for the making of the 
punch. He gasped and gaped at the 


picture made by Master Francis Drurie 
and the unsavory mariner. 

“Stir your stumps, cook: 
the man of the sea. 

The tavern-keeper recovered from his 
amazement and swiftly rid himself of his 
burden. He deposited bottles and bun- 
dles on the table, stood the kettle of 
boiling water on the hob, and _ finally 
placed a glass of rum and water at the 
mariner’s elbow. It was a wonder how 
he had carried them all. The old fel- 
low, instead of complimenting him on 
his dexterity, scowled furiously. 

“Take it away,’ he shouted. “ Can't 
ye see, ye fish-eyed son o’ a swab, as how 
I be a goin’ to join this gentleman in a 
glass o’ decent licker?” 

“ But—” began Brown in a voice of 
righteous indignation. The mariner in- 
terrupted him with an oath and, snatch- 
ing up the glass of rum and water with 
a swiftness of which one would not have 
thought the big fist capable, let it fly. 
Mr. Brown dodged. The glass and its 
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contents splintered and splashed against 
the wall. Myr. Brown slipped from the 
room without excusing himself. 


Neither of the gentlemen made any 
comment on this remarkable exhibition 


of table-manners. ‘The throwing about 
of dishes, liquors, and glassware was not 
entirely unknown even in the best-regu- 
lated households. But it seemed to be 
the last bubble of the old man’s internal 
boiling. He leaned back in his chair 
and—smiled.’ Then, with eyes and ears 
alert and a benevolent relaxing of the 
jaws, he followed the mixing of the 
punch. 

Francis made the punch, with constant 
hints from John. Neither were quite 
sure as to quantities, for Joskins had not 
yet taken them in hand; but, as they knew 
that they had not forgotten any of the 
materials, they hoped for the best. As 
the mixing progressed, the mariner’s in- 
terest grew and grew. 

“I never did see so many good lickers 
and fixin’s go into one brew,” said he. 

Presently he began to sniff, and drew 
his chair closer to the bowl. 

It was done. Three glasses were filled. 
Three glasses were raised and tasted. 
Never had a finer “ Billy-rough-un ’ 
been brewed even by the hand of the ex- 
gunner’s-mate. After the second round, 
John addressed himself to the shipmas- 
ter. He told him the history of the 
great punch. 

The old fellow was impressed. 

“An admiral,” he said. ‘ An admiral 
o’ the navy. Well, 1 be danged! I were 
oncet in the navy meself—hbosun’s-mate. 
"Twas in the navy I Parned me manners. 
I’s never forgot ’em, neither.” 

He told them many stories of his ad- 
venturous career, and all the details of 
his last voyage. His ship was the 
Golden Crown. He had sailed from 
London thirty-five days before. Yes, he 
had felt that it was his last voyage. The 
pumps had been kept working, day and 
night, from the tenth morning out until 
they got into the harbor. 

The bowl was empty. "As Francis 
shook hands with the master of the 
Golden Crown, he felt something like a 
folded paper pressed against his palm. 

“ Mum’s the word, matey,” whispered 
the salt, flashing his eyes at John’s ele- 
gant back in the doorway. “ Figger it 
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Oaceon whe quiet, it be a leuir for ye, 
matey, as sure as if your name was writ 
elleover It.” 

Francis uedded and slipped the thing 
craftily into his pocket. 

‘How long will you he in Kings 
Haven? I want to have another talk 
with you before you sail away,” lie said. 

“Vil jay here till I calk me seams 
and overhaul me tops aud get a caigo 
ave, and drink another o’ them broadside 
punches,” replied the mariner, smiling 
like the best-natured soul in the world. 

‘Vhe punch had thawed Johu as well 
as the shipmaster. He was not accus- 
tomed to potations of such, length and 
strength so early in the morning, No 
sooner were the two gentlemen in the 
saddle than John said: 

*Trank, yo. have a way with*you, anid 
no mistake. ‘Vhat old rogue was uo Det- 
ter than a pirate when we first set eyes 
on him, but he was ‘mild as new butter 
whem we left. I could never hare dealt 
so with the old rascal. @iied shave 
eracked my head for me at the first word. 
When you are sailing the seas, you'll 
lave to play such tricks every day. 
You'll find these old pitch-eaters brisk 
lads to keep in hand.” 

Francis laughed. 

“Oh, with that punch, one could come 
around the devil himself!” he said. 

John laughed as if a very good joke 
had been cracked. His usual deport- 
ment was uncommonly sedate for one of 
his age; but now he rode high in his 
stirrups, bumping and swaying, and 
beaming to right and left. 

“ You'll make a great sailor, Frank,” 
he cried. “| envy you your career, rip 
me if | don't! A man can win a fine 
name at that sort of work—and a for- 
tune, too, like as mot. It is not the high- 
est type of mind, maybe—this galloping 
slashing, shooting, sailing = type — but 
‘twill do, lad— ‘twill do. And you 
come honestly by it, Frank. “Phere were 
a dozen of such among our ancestors. 
f am the first poet of the family. But 
ivs little credit 1] get for that.” 

“But you say that Isobel likes your 
verses—so, why do you complain?” said 
Francis, You must not imagine from 
this that the punch had befuddled the 
soldier’s wits at all. 

“’True—true.” said John. 
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something, to be sure. She has a very 
supelior mind. has Isobel, She is a fine 
girl. 

It came to Francis that he might just 
as well have the little pang over with 
now as later, Tle did not want people 
to think him a dog in the manger, as the 
saying is, 

oaen nde a tine girl he said. ~“ If 
} were a poet. Vd put it stronger than 
that. .\nd vou are a lucky man, John.” 

lle leaned sideways in his saddle ancl 
held out lis hand to his brother. For 
the fraction of a second John looked sur- 
prised. “Vhen, flushing a little, he ex- 
tended his hand and pressed that of 
Francis swiftly and strongly. 

John had accepted his congratulations! 
Well, there could be no question about 
1 Owe Fhe Not Mely hope im tie 
world could not keep a-wing against 
such odds. Fraucis’s heart gave him a 
shrewd twinge. aud then felt as empty 
and insecure as a bubble. It was worse 
than he had expected. 

For a mile or so they rode along with- 
out a word. John did net feel comfort- 
able. Jle knew that he had no right to 
accept his brother's congratulations; for, 
though My. Dariza had made no objec- 
tions to his suit, Isobel had rejected him 
twice. Fle told himself that he would 
Hot purposely have deceived his brother. 
He had been taken unawares, Frank had 
made his little speech, and stuck out his 
hand so suddenly that he had not had 
time to think, And the punch had flus- 
teredhim a trifle, In fact) it was all 
Frank’s fault—he had made the punch. 

But what did it matter, anyway? Iko- 
bel was Sure to say “ Ves” before Toig. 
Oh, there was not a doubt of it! She 
had not been able to give any reason for 
rejecting him. For that matter, what 
possible reason could she give? In spite 
of her superior mind, she was full of 
childish whims. Feeling sure of him, it 
flattered her pride to refuse him. John 
was full of snch convincing arguments 
like these—but, for all that, he did not 
feel quite at his ease. 

The uncomfortable silence soon wore 
itself out, and for the remainder of the 
journey the two brothers talked together 
in friendly vein of all manner of unim- 
portant things. 

When Francis reached home and the 
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quict of his own room, he drew from 
his pocket the thing which the old ship- 
master had pressed so secretly into his 
palm. What joke was the fellow trying 
to play on him? he wondered. Here was 
a sheet of paper, folded and refolded and 
sealed with red wax. ‘The outside was 
black with grime. Across it was written, 
with a hlunt quill: “In hand of Master 
Joh Spark, of ye Golden Crown.” Fran- 
cis broke the wax and opened the sheet 
with infinite care. And this is what he 
GCC!) ee 


PRANK: 

If ever you come to Bristol, haste to 
the Cat and Rat. You will find the mas- 
ter a small man with a bald head and a 
purple mark on his left eheek. Gain his 
eye: then knoek thrice on the table with 
the knuckles of your right hand and four 
times with the knuckles of your left. He 
will then come to you and whisper, “ Top- 
sil.” You will reply, “ Tagantsil.” 

Whereupon he will lead you aside and 
give you full information of me: and if I 
happen to be in England, he will tell you 
where to find me. He is my friend. I have 
talked of you to him a hundred times. Tell 
my father that I am alive and prospering, 
but not a word of this to any one else. I 
am not in need of money, but I am in great 
need to see you. Master Spark, who carries 
this, is a trusty man, but for fear that it 
may pass into the wrong hands, I must sign 
myself, BADGER. 


Francis read the strange letter twice 
before any light came to him. His mind 
and heart were all too busy with his own 
affairs. It was the word “‘ Badger ” that 
cleared his brain. That was what he and 
Isobel had called Dick, years ago, and 
for no reason that he could remember. 
Beyond a doubt his correspondent was 
none other than the vanished Richard 
Fairwood St. George Dariza, late of the 
king’s navy—and now of the Cat and 
Rat. 
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THE BALL AT ADMIRAL’S PRIDE. 


RANCIS DRURIE was _ haunted, 

[F night after night. by the strange 
letter from young Dariza. He 
could understand the cautious style of it, 
for he knew that the poor fellow was in 
hiding from the law, charged with the 
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murder of a certain Captain Sir Howard 
Dilling. But what he was to gather 
from this rigmarole of knocks on the 
table and a friendly tavern-keeper with 
a bald head, he could not for the life of 
him think. In great need of something, 
but in no need of money. Now, what 
could he mean by that? Was he in 
danger of his life, from some other 
enemy than the law? 

Before telling Mr. Dariza that he had 
received a message, he rode to King’s 
Haven again. He found Job Spark in 
an agreeable mood. After ordering ma- 
terials for the famous punch, they re- 
tired to the private parlor. 

“Master Spark, I want you to tell me 
something about the man who sent that 
letter to me,” said Francis. 

“Put the question, Master Drurie, 
and maybe IH answer ye,” replied the 
mariner. 

“Isdin trouble? ” 

This was evidently a hard shot for 
Master Spark. He pulled at his long 
mustaches, glared around the room, and 
wiped his brow with a huge mahogany 
hand. 

“Well,” he said, “ye might call it 


trouble—and, again, ye might not. He 
was safe enough when I left him.” 
“What work does he do? Is he fol- 
lowing the sea?” asked Drurie. 
“ Aye, ye might call it that. He be’s 


a fine sailor, be’s Hodge.” | 

“ Hodge!” exclaimed the other un- 
guardedly. 

“Aye, that be your friend’s name, I 
take it.” The old man looked at the 
young man with a sort of taunting humor 
in his eyes. 

Francis laughed. 
fellow like a book. 

“You are sharp,’ he said. ‘ But you 
are honest, and so am I. lodge may be 
his name now; but, as you know as well 
as I do, he had another once. What 
that was [’H take it for granted that you 
know—and say no more about it.” 

Master Spark tried his best to look as 
if he knew a great deal more than he 
really did, and to hide his curiosity. All 
this was plain as print to Francis. 

Spark nodded his head sagely. 

“It do beat all,” he said. ‘ 1dthwe has 
the mighty fell from his seat, as the 
Sayin’ is.” 


He read the old 
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E a a or our Mirenda 
codi Orurie. ~ He acted just as you OF 
[ would have acted in the same place. 
Hie was insulted by a rascal, and gave 
him the lie fair in his teeth. So he was 
asked to fight. It was as honest a fight 
as two men ever engaged in—a doctor, 
and seconds, and everything shipshape. 
Our friend was the better shot of the 
two, but the other man belonged to a 
more powerful family. So the poor fel- 
low had to run for it, and change his 


name, and hide like a dog. We have 
thought him dead until now. But all 


this. of course. is old history to you.” 

Aye, ye mught well say so, ameme 
the mariner. But it was not. He had 
known that the lad called Hodge was a 
gentleman, but had never been able to 
learn anything of his past. ‘The old 
sailor’s heart was warmed by Drurie’s 
trust. 

By this time the punch was’ ready. 

“What manner of place is this 
and Rat’?” asked Drurie. 

“A tricky place,” said the mariner. 
“Not just the place for gentlemen with 
rings on their fingers to fall asleep in. 
Aye, sir, ye may put it down as a chancey 
place—but don’t ye name me for sayin’ 
it. No hari in sayin’ it, mind ve—but 
mün’s the morior all that.” 

“From this, | gather that our friend 
is in a rough and dangerous way of 
business.” said Drurie inquiringly. 

Spark leaned close to him. 

Ve hayes tne right oO it “re nhs 
pered. “ Rough and dangerous, ye may 
well say. If ye have any held on him. 
sir, get him clear o’ that crew. Not as 
how [I mean to say any harm o’ anybody 
—hut a hint be as good as a handspike 
to a sharp one like ye.” 

Francis grasped hts hand. 

“Thank you for your frankness.” he 
said. ‘Not a word of it shall go any 
further; but I shall not forget your hint 
or your kindness. [I hope to make a voy- 
ave to Bristol in the spring.” 

Prancis Drurie went over to Hopeland 
that evening, after his second talk with 
the master-of the Goiden Crown. He had 
evuided the place of late. He found Iso- 
bel alone in the hall, seated beside a fire 
of hickory logs. He looked at her chin. 
and then at the top of her head, when 
they shook hands. He would not allow 
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himself the mournful pleasure of look- 
ing into her eyes. He was doing his 
best to forget about her eyes. 





“You are ashamed of yourself—and 
well you need be,” she said. 
“Ashamed?” he repeated, honestly 


puzzled. His glance met hers. 

“Why have you deserted us? [t is 
five days since you were here,” she said. 
Then she blushed suddenly and returned 
to her seat. 

Francis felt that he was being made a 
fool of. She had counted the days sinec 
his last visit! What right had she to 
do that? And why did she blush? It 
did not look to him like a blush of guilt 
—which, of course, 1t should have been. 
What right had she to play with him 
after driving him away? He stared at 
her gravely until her eyelids drooped. 

“ You used to come to see me every 


dav,” she said gently. 
“ And now, John comes every day. | 
thought that was enough,” he said. 


‘There was a ring in hts voice that he 
had not intended. She looked up quick- 
ly, and dewn again like a flash. 

‘Vou are rude,” she said. ‘ You must 
have lost your manners while fighting 
in the wilderness.” 

“I certainly lost something while I 
was away — something more important 
than my poor manners,” replied Francis. 
‘Chen, conscience-stricken at the speech 
—" T beg your pardon for speaking so,” 
he said. 

“What did you lose?” asked the girl 
without turning her head. and scarcely 
above a whisper. 

‘The young man stared at her, aston- 
ished and angry. At that moment. to 
his great relief, Mr. Dariza entered the 
hall. He walked forward and met the 
old gentleman half-way. 

‘May | speak to vou in private. sir?” 
he asked in a low voice. 

Mr. Dariza glanced inquiringly in his 
daughter’s direction, but she was gazing 
Inientlh® Witesriie fre. 

“Speak to me. Frank? Certamly, cer- 
tamly. This way, if you please.” le 
said in a very evident fluster. 

Francis followed immi to the library, 
puzzled at the uneasiness of his manucr. 

Mr. Dariza closed the library door, 
waved the visitor to a seat, and sank 
into one himself with the air of a man 
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spent with exhaustion. A red spot 
flamed in the center of each thin, yellow 
cheek, and his black eyes shone with a 
feverish brightness. 

“You are ill, sir,” cried Drurie anx- 
iously, rising from his chair. 

The master of Ilopeland motioned him 
back. 


, 


“Tt is of the spirit, dear lad. Sit 
down, I beg of you,” he said. È 

But Francis stepped closer. 

“I have heard from overseas,” he 


said. ‘JI have heard, in a roundabout 
way, that one whom we love—and 
thought lost—is alive and prospering.” 
He talked very fast, anxious to tell all 
—all that he could tell—without start- 
ling Dariza. “fle is not in need of 
money. He is in the city of Bristol, very 
comfortable, but still in hiding. He is 
known by an assumed name; but, beyond 
a doubt, that old trouble will soon be 
forgotten, and then he will come home 
and live fearlessly. But, until then, he 
cannot be too careful. Ile wants no- 
body but you and me to know that he 
still lives.” 

Dariza looked dazed. 

‘Of whome are you FORE ne 





cried. ‘‘Do you speak of my son—of 
Dick?” He sat straight in his chair, 


only to sink weakly back again. His 
frail body shook as if with the palsy. 

“Ves, Dick is alive and well,” replied 
Francis. Then, hastening from the 
room, he returued in a moment with a 
glass of brandy and water. Mr. Dariza 
swallowed a little of it, and then pushed 
the glass away from him. Ile pulled 
himself forward in his chair. 

“How did the letter come to you?” 
he asked faintly. 

“By the hand of an old shipmaster 
naned Spark,” replied Drurte. 


“Show it to me,” said the other. 
e me real it, lad; with my oun 
eves.” 

"Now, Francis had guarded against 


this by making a copy of the letter, for 
his own use in the future, and burning 
the original. What the old gentleman 
would have thought of the mention of 
the low tavern and the purple-marked 
keeper, he dared not contemplate. That 
he would have suspected the worst, and 
suffered more than at news of the lad’s 
death, there could be no doubt. 
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“ I burned the letter, for fear that a 
servant might get hold of it,” said 
Francis, lying coolly in a good cause. 
“It is so evident that Dick wants to 
keep his existence a close secret that I 
dared not take the slightest risk of hav- 
ing the letter go astray.” 

Mr. Dariza gazed at the young man 
for a long time; but, as the other re- 
turned the gaze without so much as the 
flicker of an eyelash, he said at last: 

“I believe you did right, Frank— 
whatever it was you feared. Perhaps 
you burned the letter for Dick’s sake, 
and, again, it may have been for my 
sake.” 

“I bured it for all our sakes,” re- 
plied Francis. “It contained minute 
directions for finding him in Bristol; 
and if these were to fall into untrust- 
worthy hands—or unfriendly hands—he 
would be in constant danger of his life.” 

Mr. Dariza nodded reflectively. He 
had completely regained his composure. 

“ But what of the fellow who brought 
the Tetter across the sea? ‘Was there not 
great risk in that?” he asked. 

“The seal was unbroken. Spark is a 
rough but trusty man, I take it,” an- 
swered Francis. 

“I must talk to him,” said Dariza. 
“I want to hear, from one who has seen 
it with his own eyes, that my boy is 
alive and happy.” 

‘“T have talked twice with Spark,” 

said young Drurnie; “and, though I do 
not doubt his trustworthiness, I know 
that Dick has not taken him into his 
entire confidence concerning his past and 
his family. Spark knows that Dick is 
a gentleman, and the victim of injustice 
but nothing more. 
* Once he learned that Dick is your 
son, the whole story would be hts for 
the asking. Any one in King’s Haven, 
where his vessel is lying, would give him 
all the particulars. And who can say 
what he would tell in his cups. If Dick 
himself has not trusted him with the se- 
cret of his past, what right have we to 
do so? And I am positive that Dick has 
not. The fellow is even ignorant of the 
fact that he was once an officer on a 
king’s ship.” 

TT eehieve you are 
Frank,” replied Mr. Dariza. 
out all you can, lad. 





right again, 
“ But fmd 
I shall be at peace 
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with this world [ am leaving if only I 
can feel assured that the boy is not in 
suffering and has a chance of attaining 


happiness.” 
T guestioned the mariner,” said 
Francis. ‘‘ Dick is not suffering. I am 


sure; and his identity is well hidden. 
In his letter he says he is in need of 
nothing save the sight of an old friend's 
face. If he is still in England, I shall 
see him in the spring. Spark tells me 
that he follows the sea for a living. and 
is a splendid sailor. I gathered that he 
sails only on short voyages, in small, 
coastwise vessels.” 

Mr. Dariza got up slowly from his 
chair and unlocked a drawer in his desk. 
From this he took a purse, which he 
handed, without opening, to Francis. It 
was a large purse, of stout leather, and 
full and heavy. : 

~ Mere are & hundred sovereigns,” he 
said. ‘' Please give it to the shipmaster 
as if a gift from yourself, and tell him 
that half of it is for himself and half 
for Dick. Dick may not be in need of 
money; but I think a little extra i= al- 
ways welcome to a young man, whether 
he be an officer on a ship of war or a 
common sailor on board a coasting 
vessel” E 

He sank into his chair and covered his 
eyes with his hands. 


Francis Drurie soon made another 
journey to King’s Haven. When he gave 
the fat purse to Master Spark, with a 
brief word as to how the contents were 
to be divided, the old man’s eyes glis- 
tened with the unmistakable sheen of 
omen. 

He opened it and peeped within. He 
pulled out a golden coin and pinched it 
between his teeth. 

“ How d’ye know, mate, but what I'l 
keep the whole hundred yellow boys for 
meself?’’? he asked with a leer. 

Francis smiled. 

Syourcannot frighten we, lie said. 
‘1 know you as if 1 had lived with you 
all my life. You are far niore likely to 
give our friend the whole purseful than 
keep it all to yourself.” 

Master Spark look confused. He for- 
tified himself with a glass of punch. 

“Aye. mate, ye be in the right o it 
there. Job Spark would never rob a 
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friend, even if he hadn’t a single flat un 
to buy his grog with.” 

‘Vhe weeks wore along; and the 
Golden Crown, tight and sound aloft 
and alow, and freighted with corn and 
tobacco, sailed away from King’s Haveu. 
The months wore along; and early in 
March invitations went out for a vreat 
ball at Admiral's Pride. This was to be 
in honor of Francis, who had made his 
plans to sail for Bristol some time about 
the middle of the mouth. 

Since his visit to Hopeland to tell Mr. 
Dariza the news of his son, Francis had 
studiously avoided Isobel. He did not 
find this an easy thing to do. It went 
sorely against his inclination, and. which 
Was worse, 1t caused comment on tlie part 
of Mr. Fairwood—open comment. But 
the poor Jad could not trust his self- 
control. He knew that if the girl acted 
again as she had on that memorable day, 
he would cast to the winds all caution 
and the knowledge of the fact that she 
was betrothed to John. He saw his duty 
iu the matter as plain as a pikestaft: 
and he would do it, though the heavens 
rene 

But lsobel’s behavior caused him days 
of worry. He could think of no reason 
for it—and yet he knew, in the depths 
Or lise Meares that she would not acao 
for idle amusement. His heart cher- 
ished her image and defended her; but 
his brain told him that she was a Hirt. 
He listened to his brain during the hours 
of daylight and to his heart at night. 
We often felt very much inclined to kick 
Master John. 

The ball was to be held on the six- 
teenth day of the month. On the moru 
ing of the tenth the brig ‘Vhrush arrived 
in King’s Haven. This was the vessel 
in which Francis was to make the voy- 
age to Bristol. She was a full week 
earlicr than expected; but, as the date 
of the ball could not be changed, her 
master grumblingly consented to wait 
until the seventeenth before heading east- 
ward again. As soon as her cargo of 
mixed wares—silks, broadcloths. laces. 
firearms, Wigs, small swords. and other 
fancy gear from Eugland—was out of 
her hold, and the bales and hogsheads 
of tobacco under the hatches, Francis 
put his luggage aboard. He was keen 
to get to sea and begin his adventures. 


& 
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amid dangers and new scenes he would 
forget his worries. 

The night of the ball arrived. The 
Bullers came all the way from Indian 
Creek, the ladies in an ark-like, spring- 
less coach drawn by four horses, and the 


gentlemen mounted. The Sprigs came 
from Sprig ‘Towers, twenty-six miles 


away. Sir Peter Nash, though little bet- 
ter than a confirmed invalid, arrived in 
good time, with only one foot in a stir- 
rup, the other bandaged to such a size 
that it would not go in the iron. There 
were dozens of other fashionables, from 
near and far—the Fairfaxes, the Dar- 
lings, the Plums, and so on, and so on. 
‘Chere were old, middle-aged and young ; 
red and sallow, ugly. ordinary and beau- 
tiful ; clever, common-sensed and stupid. 
gut of all that were beautiful, Isobel 
Dariza was the most beautiful. 

Every room of the ground floor of the 
great house hummed with the business 
of pleasure—the singing of the fiddles, 
the swish of gliding fect, the rippling 
of laughter, and the fine clash of silver 
and glass in the dining-room. About 
the kitchen and offices the negroes clus- 
tered. In the stables the horses of the 
guests munched contentedly. 

Francis Drurie cautioned his heart not 
to be a fool, and asked Isobel Dariza to 
dance with him. 

“You know that I] cannot refuse you, 
in your father’s house,” she said. 

He had nothing to say to that. He 
had a right to this dance, and he would 
have it. He had so few rights that he 
was determined to make the most of 





them. To-morrow he would be on the 
sea. To-night he would snatch what 


pleasure he could out of a very sad affair. 
suddenly, in the midst of all that stir 
and light and merriment, it was as if 
they were the only real people in the 


world. She was verv close to lim. She 
looked up, fairly into his eyes, 

“Why have you deserted me?” she 
asked. 


There was neither coquetry or anger 
in her voice, nor any pretense of indif- 
ference: 

“Because I cannot choose a middle 
course.” he said quietly. He would tell 
the truth, since she had asked for it, and 
have done. “JT must either love you or 
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keep away from you. [ am a poor hand 
at play-acting. So, as you are to marry 
John, I have kept away from you. It 
has not been easy, I assure you.” 

“Why do you think 1 am to oi 
John?” she asked. 

Iler wonderful eyes were still raised 
to his, open and gleaming to their bright, 
dark depths. 

“It was told to me; and John ac- 
cepted my congratulations,’ he replied, 
his voice low-pitched and in splendid 
control. 

“ It is not true,” she said with restraint 
that meant more than a passionate out- 


break. ‘I shall never marry John. I 
have told him so many times.” 

~My taitht” exelnned Francio 
softly. 


Now they found themselves in a little 
room off the library, occupied by two 
old ladies and two old gentlemen, who 
were playing cards very intently. The 
only candles were on the center of the 
eard-table ; the corners of the room were 
left in shadow. 

“It may be,” whispered Francis husk- 
ily, “ that you—that you care a little for 
some one else.” 

Hfe could not hear her reply. Ue 
leaned closer, so that he could see her 
fee. 

“I have loved you—more than life it- 
sel{—ever since | came home from the 
West,” he said. 

Again, he could not lear her reply. 
Her face, though very near, was turned 
away. 

“ Isobel!” he whispered. 

At that she turned to him, and he saw 
that her wonderful eyes were gleaming 
with tears. 

What marvel was this! And the card- 
players still gazed at their cards! 

“ You must not cry,” le said tender- 
ly. “i didgnet mean to hitesyons 
shall go away to-morrow — and never 
trouble you again.” 

“Don't you know?” she whispered. 
“ Don’t you see how I love you! I have 
loved you longer than you have loved 
me dear? 

He drew her to him, and touched his 
lips to her lips and eves and brow. And 
the card-players did not look up from 
their cards! 


? 





(To be continued.) 
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A SHORT STORZ. 


S Anne March turned to seat 
` herself on the top step of 
the tightly shutter 
house, she first saw the 
key, its bright. round top 
winking up at lier like a 
Hier misery - sodden mind 
lt belonged. 
dut 





friendly cye. 
regarded it indifferently. 
probably, to the door behind her. 
the house seemed deserted — closed for 


the summer. ‘Then some one coming in 
or going out had dropped it—she would 
mime the bell and returi at fo ene are. 
taker. 

She pushed the button lightly at first. 
then vigorously, but no one appeared. 
The caretaker was away, she reflected, or 
perhaps there was none. Anne paused, 
dancing the key in her hand: then a 
mad idea flashed into her head. 

“A key in time is worth mine.” she 
murmured. 

With a quick glance round, she fitted 
it into the tiny hole, and the boarded door 
swung out; a massive inner door of ma- 
hogany and silver likewise opened read- 
ily. She stood, breathing heavily, in the 
gloom of a wide hall filled with bulky, 
shrouded shapes. Only a moment she 
hesitated; then reckless daring super- 
seded vague terror, and noiselessly she 
went up to the floor above. ‘he frst 
door she tried gave way at her touch, and 
she entered, closing it carefully and slip- 
ping the bolt. Making her way through 
the semigloom to a broad divan in the 
corner, she huddled herself up on it, her 
hands hugging her knees, listening fear: 
fully. 

“Well, what of it?’ she addressed an 
invisible accuser. ‘l’m neither foolish 
nor afraid. My intentions are honest and 
honorable—unconnected with the family 
silver. I need shelter—I’m depriving no 


one—and [ stay, come what may, when 
or how. T carc Tori 

Her head dropped back wearily; she 
settled herself more comfortably, and her 
hat slipped to the floor. An unutterable 
weariness of despair was upon her. She 
sighed again, poudered drearily, and so 
drifted into a deep, delictous sleep. 

Velvet, inky blackness shut her in 
when at last she opened her eves. She 
listened, after a prolonged stretching. for 
the raucous peal of the alarm-clock that 
would summon her to the steaming grid- 
dle-cakes in the dining-room—and thei 
with a start she remembered the vast dis- 
tance that lay between her aud Taylors- 
ville, with its neat cottages, the toy 
schoolhouse, and her pig-tailed pupils. 

She rose, her arms thrust out groping- 
ly, and advanced a few steps. Her 
fingers came i contact with something 
hard, big, rounding—the back of a chair. 
Another step—a little table tilted back a 
bit, then settled down with a jarring 
noise that seened to reverberate in au 
endless void of darkness; then her fm- 
gers, fluttering over its surface. touched 
a unr bor 

Matea 

With a suppressed gurgle of delight. 
she lit a tiny candle on the desk and sur- 
veyed the room more carefully. Before 
the wardrobe, where a Japanese. kimono 
daugled lonesomely, Anne hesitated. 

“IT believe I'd rather be hanged for a 
sheep than for a lamb,” she decided. and. 
unhooking her waist. she slipped into the 
kimono’s cool, silken voluminousness. 

‘My inner lady is clamoring,’ she re- 
flected theu. “1 wonder if the caretaker 
has returned—or perhaps there isn’t any 
and there might be a stray eracker in 
the kitchen.” l 

Blowing out the candle. but clutching 
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the matches, she slipped through the 
door. 

al enieameany one. l saye at 
that I'm a kleptomaniac,” she thought 
grimly. 

Nevertheless. she walked softly—step, 
pause. step, her linbs dragging, hearing 
every second a voice thundering “alt.” 
from the black depths—until at last she 
reached the kitchen, lighted her candle 
and placed it on the plain, scrubbed 
table. At the coating of dust her finger- 
tips imprinted. her heart leaped joyfully. 

“FY don't believe there is a caretaker,” 
she whispered. 

Marooned ou the empty shelves in the 
cupboard, a tin labeled “Sardines,” a 
tall bottle of pickles and a glass jar of 
asparagus greeted her. 

“ Poor lonesome things—they're posi- 
tively begging me to cat ’em. Oh-o-o, 
what was that?” 

““Tap-tap-tap,” =sounded on the win- 
dow-pane again. She could hear the rat- 
tling of the area door. Grabbing the 
candle. she rushed into the hall and 
started to mount the stairs. But sudden- 
ly she knew that she could not breathe 
in the night ef the upper rooms with the 
knowledge that some one prowled below. 
She turned boldly to the door and drew 
back the heavy bolt. 

A good-natured face under a blue 
helmet lookêd in, the suspicious eyes 
changing as they swept the kimono, the 
hair braided childishly over her shoul- 
ders. and the rose light filtering through 
the vold-filigreed candle-shade. 

“I saw alight, miss, and 1 was won- 
dering how it came there, knowing the 
family was away.” lis tone was almost 
apologetic. 

“Its nice to know Pm so well pro- 
tected,” she said sweetly, biting her 
tongue to still her chattering teeth. 

“Maybe, then, you're some relation,” 
he suggested. 

‘Oh, certainly.” she affirmed glibly. 
“l am Mrs. Burton. the married daugh- 
ter, you know. [ thought | could find 
where Miranda keeps her preserves-—for 
a little midnight lunch. It was a bit 
creepy here alone—but now that [ve 
seen you I shall feel perfectly safe.” 

She was closing the door, throwing a 
last smile through the chink. 

Ali take care no one disturbs sou 
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he promised. “Good night, ma'am.” 
And, swinging his stick, he departed. 

“Now for pickles, asparagus, and 
sardines,” she murmured, “and under 
the protection of the law, too. Oh, it 
doesn’t pay to be respectable—and afraid 
—and stupid.” 

Iu searching for a can-opener, she dis- 
covered a package of wheat biscuits, and 
climbed the stairs boldly, gleefully hug- 
ging her prizes. 

‘*} don’t care—it’s wrong and selfish 
and wicked to shut up a big house—good 
Heavens! ” 

Directly opposite a shaft of light fell 
through a partly opened door; at her 
exclamation a man straightened up from 
a suit-case, a silver-backed brush in his 
hand. 

AR 


“Wuar the deuce—” Ie checked 
himself, gazing at the girlish figure be- 
hind the pink glow of the candle open- 
mouthed. 

lier fear-dilated eyes roved over the 
scattered clothes on the floor, the rifled, 
open drawers of the cliffonier, the 
dresser, and returned to his face, the sig- 
nificance of the confusion dawning slow- 
ly upon her. 

“Q-ho! there are two of us, aren’t 
there? © she criced ole wavered siidi 
aud her laugh gurgled with hysterical 
shriliness. 

"You had better sit down,” said the 
man gravely. 

Staring at the polished nails of the 
long, slim hand that pushed it forward, 
Anne dropped limply into the big leather 
chair. 

“} hardly hoped to fd any one at 
home.” he explained politely. 

* {—I-—” she choked. A wave of de- 
fiance swallowed her fear. “l'm not at 
home.’ 

“No?” He looked puzzled. 

“ T found a kev on the door-step and 
came in, she said. Amd tien ] wae 
hunery.” 

We looked at the tins still clutched 
tightly in her arms. ‘Taking them from 
her, he opened one and offered her a sar- 
dine-and-biscuit sandwich. In the big 
chair, with her braids over her shoulder, 
and her wide, questioning eyes, she 
looked like a child. 
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‘“Iexcuse me,” said the burglar, disap- 
pearing for a moment and returning with 
a huge bottle. 

‘ Apollinaris,” he explained. “I ran 
across it in there,” nodding vaguely. 

He found a glass and filled it for her. 

“ Have some asparagus?” he asked, 
tearing the top off the glass jar. 

In silence she dipped in with her fin- 
gers and sighed contentedly over the fat, 
succulent stems, 

“Of course it can't be—it’s a nasty 
dream—but it seems real,’ she said aloud, 
studying him fearfully. Then he looked 
up, his glance met hers, and she shrank 
back in affright. It was real—fantas- 
tically, horribly real—that she, Anne 
March, school-teacher of ‘Taylorsville, 
clad in a kimono, was eating asparagus 
and sardines with a burglar in a deserted 
house in the middle of New York. 

“Oh, I must go,” she gasped, starting 
tO TISE 

The mau put out a protesting hand. 

“fam leaving in a moment,” he said. 
“ Rather unfortunate our dates conflict- 
ed, eh? But I resign the field to you.” 

“You don’t believe me, do you? Why 
should vou, though?” she added bitterly. 
“ I suppose the world owes you a living, 
too—and won't pay. And you decided 
to take it? Oh—I understand. We 
just have to live—being good is a matter 
of convenience, somehow. You don't 
split hairs when you're starving, do you? 
That's how 1 came here. But all I’ve 
taken is shelter—yet.’” She held up one 
slender hand. “It’s like yours,” she ex- 
plained—*“ rather useless for real labor.” 

She felt that she was talking wildly, 
bur the attentive eyes of the @burclar 
seemed to urge her on, to invite confi- 
dence. 

“Yo you think Vd ‘make good’ in 
your — profession? I was penniless, 
homeless, and—incredibly reckless—but 
honest, until now. But do you know, | 
think I’d like to relieve the corrupt rich 
of their tainted money. Pin sure [ could 
teach my conscience to be no trouble at 
aie time, 

She paused, breathless. 

EAn woman ean, he agreed. “ But” 
—he smiled pleasantly 
pearances, 1 also am really an honest 
man—not even a kleptomaniac.” he ex- 
Pied ee lives ene ven when tlie 








“despite ap- 
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family are at home. It is my cousin’s 
house, and I returned to-night from a 
month at Narragansett. I meant to go 
to a hotel, and then remembered some 
things I wanted here. ‘Then you found 
me. l am sorry I disturbed you,” he end- 
ed gravely. “Is there anything I can 
do for you before 1 go?” 

“Oh, what an abandoned creature | 
must seem!” Fler face was flaming now. 
“And I was rejoicing, glorying! I 
think you've startled me awake. I came 
in on a mad impulse; Im sane now— 
and I’m going.” 

VV eres 

‘The word struck her chillingly, like a 
point of ice in her heart. She looked at 
him, her mouth trembling. 

“That does not matter. Where do all 
the desperate, helpless creatures go? Oh, 
your monster of a town will swallow me 
quickly enough: H you knew how con- 
fidently I came—all loaded with precious 
mauuscripts! Later ! burned them to 
heat my canned soup, as long as I could 
buy canned soup.” l 

“ Ah! [ wonder—now, if you were a 
stenographer—or a  chauffeur-—-or a 
lady’s-maid——but you write! Dear me! 
Oh, I say. how would you like to be a 
secretary?” 

 Secretary—oh—but you do not know 
me! How could you trust me?” rushed 
to her lips. 

SI eieae vou. lie said gravely. 
‘ Besides, you’re just the person Shales is 
looking for—you'll be a gift of Provi- 
dence to him.” 

“rs impossible 
murmured. 

“ But don't tell him about this weird 
adventure.” he added. “ Despite his 
wonderful brain and marvelous work, 
Shales is—conveutional. You might say 
you heard of the job through a friend of 
Miss Gilkins—his last secretary, who 
recently married Te say you can 
furnish references from your old town.” 

U ER.” 

He took an envelope from his pocket 
and wrote an address rapidly on the back, 
which he tore off and handed to her. 

“You are very kind.” she whispered. 
Joy at the wonder of this kindly Provi- 
dence was mingled with a vague fear at 
its incredible strangeness, 

“ Good night.” he said. 


a miracle.’ she 
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"Good night.” 

She stood rooted to the floor, staring, 
overwhelmed. Then with a little rush 
she stopped him in the doorway, thrust- 
ing out her hands timidly. 

“ Good night—and please ele 
I do thank you!” 

His dark eyes held hers for a moment, 
sadness and laughter in their depths. 

“Good night, little girl, and good 
luck,” he returned,and slammed the door 


behind him. 
III. 


Mrs. GORDON SHALES stretched her- 
self luxuriously in her big chair, dropped 
the magazine she was reading to gaze 
dreamily into the red heart of the grate- 
fire. ‘Through the sweeping rose brocade 
curtains was the glimmering vista of a 
white, whirling snow-storm, but she was 
seeing the long length of a deserted 
summer street, jagged shadows on tlic 
cobblestones, the round, winking eve of 
‘a key staring up at her from before a 
tightly boarded door. What a magic day 
that had been for her! How brilliantly 
her life had developed since! 

“ Anne—thou fool!’ she murmured. 
Her slender fingers flipped the pages of 
the magazine restlessly, and a tiny frown 
trembled between her brows. Nowadays, 
in the lap of all the fat luxury that was 
hers, she found herself dwelling with 
recurrent thrills on the memory of that 
rash, mad escapade. 

Strange she had never met the man 
since ; nor gleaned a trace of him. despite 
her elaborately cautious inquiries. Davy 
by day she had waited with the fluttering 
hope that he would walk into Shales’s 


study in some unexpected moment. But 
he had never come. 
AFRIL 
THERE'S 
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Then, in the wonder of the name and 
position—and love—the great writer had 
offered her, the image of the other man 
had faded and she had forgotten. Yet, 
at opera and reception, she sometimes 
awoke to find herself looking for a sadly 
humorous mouth, for the black, ques- 
tioning eyes that she would know among 
a million faces— 

“ Anne, my love!” 

“ Yes, Gordon—in 
she directed sweetly. 

Through the arched door beyond, a 
pale, stooped, partly bald man with mild. 
blue eyes and glasses camc corciu 
balancing a mass of photographs in one 
hand. 

“ T’ve been running through my desk, 
and I thought you might like to see the 
man your husband used to be—and the 
children.” he smiled, tumbling the pic- 
tures on the little table at her elbow. 

Absently Anne scanned a weazened 
baby in a voluminous christening-robe, a 
high - browed, serious child of four in 
kilts, and then—her eyes gleamed. but 
she dropped her long lashes as she held 
the photo out toward Shales. 

“ But this isn’t you.” she said. 





my sitting-room,” 








“ Hardly—evren with my hair I was 
never an Adonis, I fear. He’s a good- 
looking chap, eh? And clever—ah! 


‘That, my dear, is the picture of a gen- 
tlemanly and burglarious valet, who de- 
parted with an excellent collection of mv 
studs, cuff-buttons, and scarf-pins a vear 
or so ago. I found this some time after, 
and meant to turn it over to the police. 
Perhaps I'd he 

“By all means.” she said smoothly. 
She had turned back to the Shales of 
younger days. “ Gordon, what a dear 
you were—and are!” 
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a faint pink flush on the peach-bough, 
bronze*on the tips of the pear. 


And the willows kindle to orange 


In the hush of the rathe spring 


Vere > a throb 


alr. 


at the root of the crocus, 


The spears of the daffodil start ; 
Freed from the winter’s thraldom. 


lt is thus with ther. 


my eari 
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BY FRANK W., GURNEY. 


A SHORT STORY. 


RISONER No. 862 stood 
before the desk of the 
deputy warden. High 
above his head was the 
arched roof of the rotunda, 
from, which the cells, tier 
above tier, radiated like spokes of a 
wheel. 

Motionless he stood, his shoulders 
drooped, his pallid face expressionless, 
His suit of gray had been discarded for 
a blue serge of cheap material—a pro- 
duct of the prison shops which had ab- 
sorbed the indescribable but unmistakable 
prison odor, ‘The flannel shirt had been 
replaced by a coarse but warm sweater 
which came well up around his thi neck. 
The felt-sole slippers were left behind. 
His feet were shod in strong, heavy calf 
shoes. 

A trusty passed directly behind the 
deputy warden, and from his lowered 
eyes shot a glance which No. 862 cor- 
rectly interpreted as one of congratula- 
tion and farewell. lor No. 862 was 
about to receive his discharge. 

For twenty monotonous, lagging years 
had this barren citadel of stone and steel 
been his abiding-place. Day in, day out, 
year in, year out it had been the same rou- 
tine, until it had become part of his very 
nature. lis record had not been badas 
the behavior ol “ long-timera ” averaged ; 
nor had it been sufficiently good to earn 
for him the liberal deduction of sentence 
which the laws of the commonwealth 
provided for model prisoners. 

He had tried to live up to the gules, 
but something within him had led him 
astray at intervals. What that something 
was he could not understand, much less 
explein, To the prison officials he had 
been a mystery. His first lapses had been 
attributed to cunning, yet there had never 
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been any ugliness in his actions or ex- 
pression, but rather a listless disregard 
of regulations which earned for him un- 
complaining days in solitary confinement. 

The last time this had occurred was 
fourteen months before. The prisoners 
i No, 862's corridor had been lined up 
for the march to breakfast. when No. 
862 deliberately left his place and started 
lor the door nearetne headtel iilhe= ine, 
Iie was sharply ordered back, but con 
tinued at a moderate, shambling gait, as 
if oblivious of his surroundings, 

Two guards, trained by years of ex- 
perience, grappled and threw him to the 
floor. ‘The other prisoners were ordered 
back to their cells, and No. 862 was led 
away stoetae dark room. 

That night every prisoner and every 
cell in the corrider were searched, but 
nothing of a contraband nature was 
found. Latterly the guards had come to 
accept No. 862 as eccentric—" batty,” 
they termed it ; and while he was regular- 
ly disciplined for his subsequent slight 
infractions of the rules, he was no longer 
considcred vicious or treacherous. 


The pouderous deputy warden clumsily 
wielded the pen which was closing the 
faventy years’ history of a“umanw life. 
His movements would have been exasper- 
atingly slow to one in whose veins red 
blood was flowing, but to the broken man 
standing before his desk they were mere- 
ly an incident in the machinery which he 
had watched revolve with the same heavy 
motion for two decades, 

At last the entry was completed and 
blotted, the book closed and shoved into 
place. The deputy warden extended his 
pudgy handover the desk in tie: nearest 
approach to cordiality which he could 
assume, 
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 Good-by, Williams,” he said. ‘ Take 
care of yourself, and don’t get back here. 
You're old enough to go straight the few 
Fears) youl vevgot left.” 

Williams hesitated, then slowly ‘placed 


his limp hand in that of the deputy 


warden. He moistened his lips, and his 
face worked spasmodically, but no sound 
came from his throat. 

love like one under the influence of 
an opiate, he turned his face toward the 
door which separated him from the free- 
dom which had been denied for nearly 
half his lifetime. Even then he hesi- 
tated, as if expecting to be called to ac- 
count by some one in authority. 

There was no sound cxcept thi aomi 
scuff. scuff of a trusty’s felt soles as he 
passed through the rotunda. ‘The press- 
button at the deputy warden’s desk had 
summoned the doorkeeper from one of 
the long rows of offices beyond the double 
steel doors, and they had swung open, 
inviting Williams to the new world be- 
vond. 

As he passed the portals his heart 
seemed to rise and turn in his breast, and 
he caught a quick, sharp breath. It was 
the inborn fear of being called back, pun- 
ished, and again made to face that un- 
compromising grind, but no hand stayed 
him. Vaguely he heard the doorkeeper’s 
eruff but kindly words of farewell. ‘Vhev 
were a meaningless jumble of sound to 
his dulled comprehension. 

Down the stone steps. along the short, 
tiled path, and he was on the sidewalk. 
His pace did not quicken, his head was 
not lifted. His eyes were downcast. and 
there was the same hunted, furtive look 
at passers-by which had been given him a 
few minutes before by the trusty in the 
rotunda, except that the trusty’s glance 
had flashed a message as plainly read as 
if it had been yvraven on copperplate, 
whereas his own eyes reflected naught 
but the numbed blankness of his brain. 

Avoiding the busier streets, he walked 
on at a listless, shambling gait, oblivious 
of the inquiring looks of curious people 
attracted by the spectacle of a broken 
man, though none conld have explained 


why they gazed. 
iy 
lv was mid-afternoon when he entered 
a small village. The changes which 
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twenty years had wrought in the thickly 
settled places through which he passed 
made them unfamiliar, but here cyvery- 
thing appeared as he remembered it. 
Vhis had been his birthplace—his home 
until the wildness within his soul, stirred 
to fury by evil associates, had led him 


through escapades, each more scrious 
than its predecessor, to the culminating 
crime which had placed him behind 
prison bars. 


As in a dream he turned down a rutted 
side street and into the yard of a small, 
old-fashioned house. Half way up the 
vrass-grown path he stopped with a sharp 
intake of breath. For the first time since 
le had heard the doors of the prison 
clang their farewell his mind seemed to 
be reaching out, throbbingly endeavoring 
to comprehend. 


Why should he go to this house?) Only 
strangers were within. When he had 


last gone forth it was with the springy 
step of recklessness. Phe crime which 
was to be his undoing had been formu- 
lated, and every {little detail carefully 
planned. 

Hismiaether eitli that intuition which 
shields flesh and blood from impending 
danger, had seemed to read his secret, for 
she had placed her hand lovingly upon 
his shoulder as he was eating his supper, 
aud had tremblingly besought him to stay 
at home. 

And he—what had been his auswer ? 
le had shaken her hand off roughly, had 
cursed her and abruptiy left the table. 
kicking over his chair by way of em- 
phasis. 

That was the last time he had seen her 
at home. During his detention, awaiting 
trial, she had come to him. He had been 
glad to see her for one reason only, and 
that was to get money with which to hire 
a lawyer to defend him, Uneomplaining- 
ly she had mortgaged the house, giving 


every penny that she might have him 
baek. She Knew his wildness” In ter 
poor, sinking heart she feared the truth 


of the accusations against him; and yet, 
worthless outlaw though he might be. he 
Was her boy, 

Later, when he had begun his long 
term of imprisonment, she had again 
come to him, bringing such delicacies as 
the prison rules would permit, and even 
small sums ol money, savel ar tie oE 
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of the starvation of her emaciated little 
body. 

His selfish, stunted brain did not tell 
him that she had aged with cruel rapidity 
since his disgrace. Even when she failed 
to appear on the regular monthly visita- 
tion day, and sent instead a brief, al- 
most illegible note of cheer, every word 
of which had taken a drop of blood from 
her weak heart, he had mentally resented 
her neglect, and had written her a harsh 
letter of upbraiding. 

And then they had told him that she 
was dead. His dogged stolidness kept 
back the tears, and his thoughts dwelt 
more bitterly upon the cessation of his 
creature comforts than upon the truth 
that he had killed her by his viciousness. 
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EVEN now no moisture came to his 
eyes as he hesitated, staggered slightly, 
and then slowly retraced his steps to the 
roadway. The brain, which for twenty 
long years had been dormant while others 
did his thinking, could not seem to gather 
up the tattered ends and arrange them in 
sequence. 

He had eaten nothing since carly morn- 
ing, yet he sought no food. 

Listlessly, shamblingly, he turned back 
to the main street. He went on past the 
village store and post-office, under the 
arching elms with limbs bared by the early 
winter winds. He could not have told 
where he was going, or why, yet there 
was no hesitancy in his advance until he 
reached the village cemetery. He paused 
only for a moment, passed through the 
gate and down the winding driveway. 
His eyes, no longer downcast, were roving 
from headstone to headstone. łn their 
depths shone, for the first time that day, 
expression—a look of combined eager- 
ness and haunting fear. Down one path, 
up another, he went, but the name he 
looked for he did not find. He was cer- 
tain that no stone had escaped him, yet 
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he started over again, traversing the same 
pathways, examining the same stones. 

The cold gray of the day’s close set- 
tled more thickly about him, and it was 
with difhculty that he deciphered the 
names on the marble slabs. Flis second 
quest: was ended. and still he had not 
found the object of his search. 

Suddenly something seemed to break 
within him. The fog raised from his 
brain, and he swayed unstcadily. Three 
or four stumbling steps were required be- 
fore he regained his balance, and then 
came the tears, swift and blinding. A 
sob shook his frame, then another. and 
another. A few steps and his toe struck 
an almost obliterated mound. He did 
not seek to save himself, but fell at 
Tength on the dead, tufted grass. 

“Mother,” he wailed, “I want yout’ 
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Ir was the call of the child, cognizant 
of its puny weakness, secking the loving 
arms which have always guarded it from 
harm. And then the sobbing ceased. A 
Strange, unknown peace possessed him. 

There they found him next day. 

No one knew him; or, knowing him in 
other days, no one connected the body of 
that gray-haired, seamed-faced old man 
with the fiery, daredevil youth of twenty 
years ago. So the town furnished the 
cheap, pine coffin in which they placed 
him, and he was lowered without cere- 
mony or song into a pauper’s grave. 

As the venerable town clerk made the 
entry in his record-book he glanced 
musingly at the preceding lines. 

“Seventeen years sence we've had to 
bury a pauper,” he commented to him- 


Self. © Yep, thats right,’ he added, as 
his begrimed forefinger traced the date 
line. “ Lers see. Oh, yes, that was 
Hannan Williams. Hers was number 
fourteen. This unknown goes alongside . 
her—number fifteen.” 





No. 862 had found his mother. 
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Tne monuments of fame they raise to men, 
Symbolic of the things that soon depart, 

1 would not ask; far better to have done 
A kindly deed that lives in some one’s heart. 


rlrthur Wallace Peach. 
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BY MARY C. FRANCIS, 
Author of “A Son of Destiny,” “Dalrymple,” etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


OHN GARNETT, on his death-bed, gives Henry Wainwright a sealed envelope, and 
J appoints him executor of his wil. Two million dollars are left to Corinne St. John, 
studying music in Paris under the chaperonage of her aunt, Mrs. Clarkson; and two 
millions to Paul Hamilton, for whom Garnett has been searching twenty-five years. Gar- 
nett has always been desirous that these two should meet and inarry each other for love. 
Wainwright commissions Nelson, of his firm, to unravel the mystery and find the missing. 
man, and also to make himself generally useful to Corinne St. John on her return from 


Europe. 


Nelson is engaged to Marion Lambert, and, while lunching with her, mects 


Beverly Parker, who shows an active interest in the search for the missing heir. 
Count von Baritz, who has been paying Marion marked attention, returns with her 


to New York. 


During a house-party at the Wainwrights, Corinne St. John’s room is 


entered by a burglar, who steals her jewels and two thousand dollars in money, together 
with a photograph of Paul Hamilton, as a child, the most valuable bit of evidence pos- 


sessed by the searchers. 
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T was midnight when quiet was 
restored to the house- 
hoi: “lhesinenorran- 
ized a searching party, 
and with torches and 
lanterns explored every 
inch of the grounds, but not so much as 
one trace of the thief was discovered. fle 
had come aud gone, with no sign of his 
unwelcome visit, save the successful ta- 
king of his booty. 

The return of,the men to the house 
was the signal for Mrs. Clarkson to re- 
new her hysterics, and as she gave way to 
outbursts of fear, Wainwright sent for 
his own physician. Under the influence 
of an opiate the terrified woman sank 
into sleep. Very shortly after, the guests 
departed, with the exception of Beverly, 
who, at Nelson’s request. remained to 
go back to town with him. 

The count gave a parting shot, as he 
separated from his host. ‘lt is most 
unfortunate. You have my sympathy. Of 
course it is strange that the little pho- 
tograph is gone, but perhaps it does not 
mean anything. Good night. I hope 
when you find the thief it will not be the 
missing heir.” 





Nelson and Wainwright stared hard 
at each other as the lamps of the auto 
shot out their rays ahead of the fast dis- 
appearing car, and wveither stirred for an 
instant. 

Nelson recovered himself first. ‘‘ Rot 
his nerve!’ he muttered. “ What do you 
think of that suggestion?” ` 

Wainwright looked grave “ Stranger 
things have happened.” he replied, “ but 
we will have to get busy. Nelson. you 
call up all the morning papers. and place 
an advertisement, describing the missing 
things. And offer a reward of one thou- 
sand dollars for the return of the jewelry 
and the photo, or for the pawn-tickets. or 
information leading to their discovery. 
We are evidently doomed to a campaign 
of publicity. WH talk to headquarters 
again and see what can be done toward 
keeping it quiet. Wait till 1 question 
the servants once more.” 

Fifteen minutes later he gave up in- 
quiries as useless. When the butler left 
the library Wainwright turned with a 
faint sigh. A searching examination of 
every servant, separately, had revealed 
nothing, ach one had told a straight- 
forward story, aud not the faintest suspi- 
cion could be attached to any of them. 

“Tts an outside job.” said Wain- 
wright, “ Vim-satsted of that. anda 
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equally certain that no one in the house 
was implicated in it. Yet, I don’t like 
the way it looks. It seems as if the thief 
knew just where to go, and had a reason 
for taking the photograph. There’s 
something back of it.” 

“ Miss St. John told me that the photo- 
graph had a diamond frame,” said Bev- 
erly. ‘ That would be reason enough for 
any burglar.” 

He turned to Corinne, who was very 
pale, but quict and self-possessed again. 
‘Didn't you say the pieture was near the 
money?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “It wes Tying 
under the silver purse that had the four 
five hundred-dollar bills in it. He could 
have pieked it up, seareely knowing. 
What if we go out and look for it again? 
He may-have dropped it somewhere in 
the grounds !\” 

“No, my dear,” said Wainwright 
gently. ‘“ He didn’t leave anything after 
he got it. I hope we'll get it back, but 
you stop worrying. Go into the musie- 
room with Beverly, while Nelson and I 
do what we can about this.” 

In the beautiful gold-and-white room 
a soft light under delicate yellow silk 
shades glowed as mildly’ as moonlight. 
Beverly led the way to a deep tête-à-tête, 
and they sat down in silence. She 
leaned her head back with a gesture of 
fatigue, and he noticed how pale she had 
grown. 

“You are ill,” he said. “ This excite- 
ment has been too much for you. Let me 
get you something.” 

He started to rise, but she put out her 
hand. “No, no, there is nothing the 
matter with me.” She laughed nervous- 
ly. ‘ Auntie is glad the photograph is 
stolen. She said she hoped it would put 
a stop to the search for Paul Hamilton.” 

Beverly looked at her gravely. “ Do 
vou hope so?” he asked. 

Saemesures: dont know what 1 hope. 
lts so strange that I don’t know what to 
think of the situation, anyhow. The 
search has begun in trouble, and some- 
thing tells me it will go on in trouble. 
Wouldn’t you hope for it to stop?” 

“ Not if I were Paul Hamilton.” Ile 
leaned a little nearer to her, and added: 
“But not for the money. I would not 
change places with him at this moment 
for all his fortune.” 
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In the silence that followed his words 
the faint splash of a little fountain in the 
aleove beyond the room fell musically. 

Beverly’s deep, soft tones went on: 
‘You are too womanly to wed a title for 
the mere sake of it. You have enough 
money to make you eomfortable. and you 
are young and beautiful. Do not let any 
false sentiment delude you into what may 
be a weary wait for this mythical heir. 
Be free. ‘Make your own choice. Love 
some man for himsclf alone, and marry 
for love!” 

His handsome face was elose to hers. 
His magnetie voice, the voice that had 
charmed so many women, had sunk al- 
most to a whisper; his eyes held hers 
with a eompelling gaze, A warm wave 
swept over Corinne’s face. Beverly 
changed his tone and spoke of their pros- 
pective duos together, and when Wain- 
wright and Nelson came in they were 
chatting easily of art and music. Beverly 
said his good night last, and as he held 
her hand lightly added: “ Don’t forget 
our eugagement.” 

“What engagement have you with 
Miss St. John?” asked Nelson, when 
they were fairly on the way to town. 

“Oh, just to sing a little together,” 
rephed Beverly. ‘The two were silent al- 
most all the way. They both had much 
to think about. : 


(11.2 alae 11. 
TOGETHER AGAINST THE WORLD. 


RS. CLARKSON astonished every- 
body by a late appearance at 
breakfast, the next morning, and 

insisted on returning to town at once. 
Corinne was obliged to consent to satisfy 
her. Mrs. Wainwright. deeply chagrined 
over the outcome of her dinner, vainly 
attempted to console the excited woman, 
but all in vain. 

“Do stay,’ she urged. “just for to- 
day, and get your nerves quicted down, 
and you will feel differently about it this 
evening. I promise you, we don’t have 
a burglary every night.” 

“Oh, impossible! TI haven’t been so 
shocked since Fifi was run over in Ion- 
don, and nearly killed. [I’m sure you 
don’t mind, dear Mrs. Wainwright. Of 
course you're not to blame, but put your- 
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seit in my place and see how you would 
reel 

Despite herself, Corinne, stealing a 
quict glance at their host, was forced to 
smile. Her aunt caught the smile, and 
Corinne hastened to the rescue—and 
made matters worse. 

‘Never mind me, auntie,” she said. 
“Only it sounded as if a burglary were 
a diuner course. In fact. according to 
Margo, it must have been about simul- 
taneous with the coffee.” 

“You have no nerves!” cried Mrs. 
Clarkson. ~ Actually. I don't Bolicre 
you care! As for me I’m glad that hor- 
rid picture is gone, and I hope I'll never 
see it again. The count said so. too. 
You treated him shabbily at dinner. No 
wonder he devoted himself to Miss Lam- 
bert afterward, while you actually flirted 
with Mr. Parker 

Corirnne’s suddenly flushed face told of 
her embarrassment. Wainwright at- 
tempted to pour oil on the rough, waters. 

‘ Dear Mrs. Clarkson,” he said, “ don’t 
be too hard on the young people. We 
were all young once. ~ | had a temporary 
infatuation after I was engaged to my 
wife, and we had the most picturesque 
quarrel on record. Miss Lambert is a 
girl no man can resist, and Beverly Par- 
ker is one of Nelson’s friends and one of 
the most popular men in town.” 

“He certainly is magnetic and 
acreeable,’’ conceded the mollified lady. 
“Has he money?’ 

“Not that I know of, though he has 
a sufficient income and expectations from 
a rich uncle. At least I think it’s an 
ele: 

“Oh, you never can tell about these 
rich moons. If be isn't sure of a for- 
tune of his own, he'll be bound to marry 
money.” 

“Ts he loaded down with an undesira- 
bie family, or is he free? Some men have 
a way of saddling all their family tree, 
root and branch, on a wife.” 

Nelson considered. “ Well. I 
think he’s overburdened with relatives, 
emsail cautiously. “Viewer they are, 
they don’t camp on him. and I don’t think 
hell hand them up to his wife.” 

“ He spoke beautifully to me last night 
about Mia aid Corinne: > fe 
said that he was virtually alone in the 
world, and sometimes very lonely, and 
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then he spoke in the most ideal way about 
love and marriage. Im sure, auntie, 
that he never would marry for money, for 
he advised me never to marry for any- 
thing but love, and—” She stopped. 
confused, realizing too late what she said. 
Warm, rosy waves lit up her cheeks. 

“Oh-ho! "ered “her aunt, sith ve 
cackling laugh. “ Good advice from 
such a quarter can mean but one thing. 
Well, if you’re not sensible enough to 
take the count, Mr. Parker might not be 
so bad.” 

“ Corinue doesn’t have to find a hus- 
band right away,” said Mrs. Wainwright. 
“You can afford to wait a long time, my 
dear, and, for all any of us know, the 
missing heir may be as desirable a party 
as one could find tn a day’s journey. 
Keep your heart free and hope for the 
best.” 

Corinne gave her a grateful look as 
they rose from the table, and slipped to 
her side while her aunt disappeared up 
the stairway. 

“{ do the best I can,’”’ she said, with a 
doleful grimace, ‘ but, really, sometimes 
I think Pd marry anybody to get rid of 
auntie. She means well, but she never 
lets me have, any peace, and I envy other 
girls who have homes and a mother.” 

Her voice shook a little with the last 
word, and Mrs. Wainwright drew her 
into her arms in a close embrace. “ Dear 
child,” she said tenderly, “I know just 
how alone in the world you feel. I have 
no children of my own, and I want you 
to feel that this is your home, and that 
you are to come here at any time and stay 
as long as you like, and bring all your 
grievances to us. Go back to town with 
your aunt now, and run out again as soon 
as you can.” 

She kissed her, and Corinne. with a 
vrateful hug, said: “Oh, how lovely of 
pou. T feel atime already.” 

The ride back to town in the beauty of 
a perfect day, with Wainwright diligent- 
Iy devoting himself to her mio ok 
Clarkson almost reasonable, and she an- 
nounced her intention of writing to vari- 
ous friends in London and Paris. and tell- 
ing them of her marvelous escape from 
being murdered. i 

Corinne found the usual roses await- 
ing her that had marked the count’s 
progress for several months past. and she 
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was scarcely settled to her morning mail 
when Marion Lambert was announced. 
In response to the message for her to 
come up Marion swept into the room in 
a smart tan gown that set her off to great 
advantage. 

= youre s-onder! site cricd,, ~ {tere 
you are, fresh as a daisy—not so much as 
geenair tiruedd! Td he fit tor a sana- 
torium if I had lost over two thousand 
dollars. It’s awful to be so beggarly 
poor, and feel that you must skimp and 
economize. Really, you can’t imagine 
the poverty- -stricken things I do.” 

“T don't see any signs of it,” laughed 
Corinne. “ You manage to conceal your 
penniless cundition admirably.” 

“Well, I’ve had enough experience. I 
phoned the Wainwrights just after you 
had left, and {’ve run in to say that you 
simply must join us at luncheon. Ait- 
erward we'll do something to wear away 
the afternoon, By ‘us’ mean the Bud 
Stewarts, Beverly Parker, myself, and’the 
count.” 

“The count!” echoed Corinne, 
showing her surprise inadvertently. 

Marion laughed. 

ves, my cear, weme said. “~ Louw sec, 
we came back in the same machine last 
night, and made an engagement to ride 
in the park, so we had a jolly little gal- 
lop soon after sunup this morning. You 
prefer him to send you roses, don’t you? 
t have Nel send me violets. Another 
beastly economy, when I simply crave 
orchids, but Nel’s so rotten poor. He 
isn’t coming with us. Says he’s too busy. 
L gave him a blowing up over the phone. 
He's getting too poky for any use. 

A surprised exclamation escaped Co- 


rinne. “I thought he was anything but 
poky. Me seems so much a man to me. 


He’s so devoted to his father and mother, 
and Mrs. Wainwright tells me that he has 
supported them for years. l'm not sure 
but what 1 really admire him more than 
almost any man J have met lately.” 

“Oh!” Marion stared hard for an 
instant. “llow sweet of you! I'll tell 
him the next time I see him. I was aw- 
fully afraid he bored you last evening, 
and I was really glad when Beverly Par- 
ker rescued you. He told Hope Huntley 
VOU Were the most sensible girl he had 
ever met.” 


“Did he say that?” asked Corinne, 
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dimpling with the pleasure she was at 
hv pains to conceal. 

“Oh, yes He has a way of saying 
that sort of thing. You'll understand 
when you know him better. He fairly 
deified Betty Lyon until she threw him 
over for Gus Spencer, with his six mil- 
lions. You see, Beverly simply fas to 
marry money.” 

“1 dont believe it,” began Corinne, 
when Margo entered with a box and a 


note. saving the messenger waited an 
ALIS CFs. 
padon e, said Corinte, teanng 


the note open. 

Marion’s quick eye had already seen 
the writing, and she exclaimed: “ From 
Beverly! and a five-pound box of bon- 
bons!” 

Corinne ran to her desk, her eyes spark- 
lug and joyous excitement animating her 
face. ‘‘ Yes, it is from him,” she said, 
‘‘asking me to be sure to be at the lunch- 
eon party, and I’m going.” She hastily 
scribbled a few lines and gave the note 
to the maid, dismissing her. “ Won't 
you have some of the eandy?” 

“No, dear. J never eat candy in the 
morning. lts so bad for the figure to 
munen yat all hours. l must go and let 
vou get dressed. Bud will call for you 
at one sharp. Don’t be late.” 


They were a jolly and congenial party 
at lunch. Mrs. Stewart, with her viva- 
cious blonde prettiness, well set off by a 
Paris frock, made what Gus Spencer was 
wont to call “a ripping good hostess,” 
and the time slipped well along o 
they thought of getting up. The count 
fairly Picea in mie otis smiles, and 
much of their talk was carried on in a eon- 
fidential undertone. Beverly was ob- 
livious to the whole world that lay out- 
side of Corinne. Fortunately, her old 
acquaintance with the Stewarts did not 
exclude them from her circle. 

Mrs. Stewart lowered her voice dis- 
crectly, after discovering that Alarton 
and the count were unconscious of their 
existence, and said : * 

“Did you ever see anything like it? 
Marion certainly isn’t behaving like an 
engaged girl.” 

“Who ever expected her to!” put in 
Bud. ‘“ She never behaved like any other 
girl, anyhow.” 
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Beverly cast a significant look toward 
Corinne. “It’s the title,” he said 
briefly. 


“Well, of all the fool things!” began 
Bud. ‘Fan, please stop kicking me! 
You aren’t going to marry him, are you, 
Corinne? And if you're not, what do 
you care who does?” 

‘Miss Lambert may have Count von 
Baritz and welcome,” said Corinne. “I 
wouldn’t have him either with or without 
his title, and he must have sense enough 
to know it by this time. I told him 
plainly the Tast thing before we left the 
ship that he must curb that air of pro- 
prietorship that grated on me so in Paris. 
Actually, nearly all the people I knew 
thought I was engaged to him just on 
account of his manner. Look! He 1s 
doing the same thing to Miss Lambert.” 

“ Marion stands it nobly,” said Bud. 
“She’s used to that sort of thing. She 
has a way of making men throw them- 
selves at her head.” 

‘Myr. Warner doesn’t,” said Corinne 
quickly. 

Vou re niet, ea erly. Nel- 
son has never sacrificed quite to the taste 
of the goddess. She's insatiable in that 
Te” 

Corinne looked him squarely in the eye. 
“She told me that you had fairly wor- 
shiped Betty Lyon until she threw you 
over for a multimillionaire. Is that so?” 

Fan Stewart caught her breath. Eve- 
rybody knew that the Betty Lyon epi- 
sode was a sore one with Beverly, but he 
did not waver. 

“I am as devoted to Miss Lyon as 
ever,” he'said, “and we are the best of 
friends. She did quite right to accept a 
rich man instead of a poor devil like my- 
self, who has absolutely nothing to offer 
a woman except a hearts devotion. I 
shall probably never marry at all, Miss 
St. John, on that account, but I regret 
that I am lowered in your eyes.” 

“Tou are mOr sad Corinne, a trace 
of feeling vibrating in her tone. 

“Of course youre not.” said Bud. 
“ Have a drink, Beverly, and lIet’s all go 
round to the automobile show. We're 
sitting up here like a string of Chinese 
idols. Say, Marion, come back to earth.” 

The count attached himself to Corinne 
and Fan Stewart as they went out, while 
Marion followed with Bud and Beverly. 
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“You may as well select your car this 
afternoon, and be done with it,” Fan was 
saying. “ You. can’t get along without 
one, and [ll help you pick it out. The 
uew mođels are beauties. Don’t get any- 
thing shoddy in a motor, my dear. It's 
bad form, and you’d never enjoy it in the 
world. Don’t you think so, count?” 

The count’s upper lip contracted 
strongly under his thin mustache. His 
voice rasped a trifle as he replied: “ Oh, 
by all means, a good one. | am sure you 
will never choose anything but the best, 
whether an auto or any other thing.” He 
slanted a look down at Corinne. 

“Tl try not to,- she said. “.\t least 
not in anything that I buy.” 

The Stewarts were motor-mad, and Co- 
rinne was soon overwhelmed with a fluent 
gabble of technical points which she un- 
derstood not at all, though her enthu- 
siasm was fully roused by the gorgeous 
machines, whose rich fittings breathed of 
luxury in every detail. ‘he count evi- 
dently attempted to appear interested, 
but his manner betrayed a certain absent- 
mindedness. Bud was urging the value 
of ‘a good racer” on her, and Fan was 
claiming her attention in behalf of ma- 
roon upholstery, when they ran into Betty 
Lyon and Gus Spencer. 

“I just came into look round,” said 
Betty. “ Gus is going to buy a new car, 
and I want something different from my 
old runabout. Styles change so from 
season to season, one can hardly keep 
up with them. You're getting a motor, 
of course, liss St. John? You don't 
look a bit as if you had been through that 
awful experience last night. Gus saw 
Nelson for a few minutes, and he told 
him about it. I had a watch stolen once, 
and I wouldn’t use it after we got it from 
the pawn-shop. It seemed so secondi 
hand.” 

“That girl always talks as if the earth 
were a little footstool for her,” said 
Marion, as Betty passed on, with audible 
and critical comments on the machines. 
‘She could beggar a prince with her ex- 
travagance. I’m willing to bet she'll 
hreak Gus Spencer if she keeps on as she 
has started out.” 

“Pre looked at these things till Pm 
dizzy,’ said Corinne, in an aside to Bev- 
erly, as they slowly pushed their way 
through the crowd, augmented in the late 
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afternoon by the fashionable contingent 
from which rose a shrill buzzing of voices 
in discussion that almost drowned the 
music of the orchestra. “I can’t make 
up my mind about a car in this jam.” 

Beverly looked round. A little to one 
side, in an enclosure, a superb touring- 
car stood invitingly open, the lamps lit, 
as though for a run. 

| let us go im here and sit domain” he 
said. ‘‘ You can rest, and we will watch 
the show without being part of it.” 

He assisted her into the car, and they 
leaned back on the soft cushions. Co- 
rinne gave a sigh of relief. 

“Oh, how nice!” she said. 

He looked at her without a word. They 
were alone in a crowd, and he gave him- 
self up to the pleasure of being near her. 
vet isolated from prying eyes and curious 
tongues. She relaxed in evident enjoy- 
ment, and scrutinized the passing throng 
with interest. 

He took in with evident satisfaction 
every detail of her toilet, the masses of 
her beautiful hair, and noted, with the 
pleasure of a connoisseur, that no touch 
of art had been added to nature. He 
was deep in a consideration of her eye- 
lashes, when she turned and spoke with 
enthusiasm. 

‘I’m so glad to be home again. After 
all, there is nothing like our own coun- 
try and our own men. Auntie says I’m 
lacking in an appreciation of types, and 
perhaps I am, but just the same I believe 
that our American men are the finest in 
the world. Just look at them out there! 
Tall, handsome, well-built. The count 
says [’m not a bit cosmopolitan, and l'm 
iomeam I?” 

Nowa Tnieladeo T doni 
want you any different from what you 
are. Looks are all, then?” 

“Vou know I don’t mean that. They're 
strong, manly—men who wouldn't stoop 
to do a mean thing, who are honorable in 
all things.” 

His silence surprised her, and the gav 
badinage on her lips was stayed by the 
pained look on his face. He spoke in a 
low, even tone: “ Kiss St. John, I have 
been set before you in such a bad light 
that I fear some unfavorable impression 
is left on your mind. Still, I believe you 
are too generous and too just to let your 
judgment be swayed by any idle gossip 
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you may hear. Nowadays, unless a man 
has a million or so, he isn’t supposed to 
look at a woman, especially if she hap- 
pens to have money. I am tired of for- 
tune-hunters of both sexes, and in justice 
to yourself I tell you that if I permit 
myself the pleasure of friendship with 
you, the same malicious rumors will be 
set afloat.” 

Coriune’s eyes widened in candid de-’ 
light, and her low-breathed reply fell like 
music on Beverly’s ears, 

“I would not be so cruel. Let them 
say what they like. We are friends, and 
when I like any one, not all the gossip in 
the world could turn me against that one. 
[ propose to have something to say about 


-it myself.” 


The look which he gave her in return 
was one that had made more than one 
feminine heart throb quickly, for, even 
aside from his reputation as a worship- 
er at the shrine of wealth, it was said 
by some that not all the women he had 
courted had escaped with whole affec- 
tions. Corinne, ingenuous as a child, 
experienced a new sensation in her inno- 
cent life as she encountered that gaze. 
In the safe retreat of the auto, virtually 
unnoticed by the gay throng, they seemed 
to wermtterly alone. 

He laid his hand over hers in a warm. 
frm clasp. ‘Thank you,” he _ said. 
‘You do not know how sweet that is to 
me. We are together against the world 
now.” 

The wave of romantic chivalry he in- 
fused into the simple words caught her 
Dee swith it. ~ \es, 0 she replied, “ we 
are against the world.” 

They were completely lost to every- 
thing about them, when a familiar voice 
came distinctly to their ears, 

“We were all together not half an 
hour ago, when Mr. Parker went off with 
her. They cannot be far, unless they 
have run away. Ah!” was the 
count who spoke, and his final exclama- 
tion came significantly, as he caught sight 
of the two in the car. 

On either side were Marion and Nel- 
son. Marion said lightly: 

“Oh, what a pity to interrupt such a 
cozy flirtation!” 

“We are not flirting,” laughed Co- 
rinne, secure in her new-found world of 
romanticism, 
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“Indeed we're not,” added Beverly. 
“We're in earnest. Run along and don’t 
bother us.” 

Morry not to accommodate you, 
Nelson, “but I’ve been hunting every- 
where for you, Miss St. John. I have 
some good news. Guess what it is!” 

“Oh! you have found the things! 
Where are they?” She flew out of the 
auto with the agility of a squirrel, and 
eagerly laid her hand on Nelson’s arm. 

“Wonderful!” he laughed. “I didn't 
suppose for a minute you'd think of it. 
We have found some of the things in a 
Sixth Avenue pawn-shop—the w atch and 
three of the rings. The other ring and 
the photo are still missing. But you're 
glad the picture is gone, and one ring 
won't count. I identified these by the 
Written description yous aave Migi ai- 
wright.” He looked around. econ t 
care to attract any attention here, but you 
can take a look at them and see if they’re 
ea ie 

They closed in about him. Stooping 
in front of one of the lamps of the car, 
Nelson drew out a small package from 
his pocket and opened it. The rays of 
light glistened brightly from the dia- 
monds and pearls. Corinne gave a low 
Ci 

“Mine! Oh, how wonderful that you 
found them so soon! I can hardly be- 
lieve it. How did you do it?” 

“By making the quickest search on 
record. It’s too long a story to tell here. 
We have a good description of the man 
who pawned them, and we have men on 
the scent. Beverly, where the deuce did 
you go this morning after I dropped you 
at your apartments? I tried to get you 
three times on the phone between ten and 
twelve, but your man said you had gone 
out at nine o’clock on business. J can't 
imagine you doing a strenuous stunt like 
that.” 

Beverly smiled. ‘ Well it was out of 
the ordinary, but I had an unexpected 
message from a friend. Nelson, you're a 
wonder.” 

“TY salute you,” said the count, his stiff 
air irradiated with something like cor- 
diality. ‘You have done a marvelous 
piece of work. Miss Volts con- 
gratulate you.” 

“ So do I,” said Marion, flushing dark- 
ly. “Let us get out of this dreadful 
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place. The noise and heat have made 
me ill. Positively, T shall faint if I don’t 
get into the air. Where are the Stew: 
arts? Everybody gets lost in this crush.” 

The little party started to move on, 
and Nelson, leaning toward Marion, 
said: “I’m = sorry you feel so badly. 
Let us slip away from the rest.” 

To his astonishment she turned on him 
angrily. ‘‘ You have neglected me all 
day, and I have made an engagement to 
dine. with the count this evening. Why 
not devote yourself to Miss St. John, if 
you can get her away from Beverly 
Parken? ” 

* Marion b” he gasped. 

For answer she addressed the count, 
who was a few steps ahead. Instantly 
he turned back to her. 

Nelson took a long stride forward to 
Beverly and Corinne. 

“T was just explaining to Miss St. 
John that I would be compelled to ex- 
cuse myself,” said Beverly. “T have an 
engagement for this evening.” 

“Ym sorry, old mam, replred) Nelson: 
~ Misseotesioin, 1 nr-coime to claim the 
honor of your company this evening. 
There are some matters I want to discuss 
with you.” 


CHARTER 
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IS GONE.” 


WO days later the coldness between 
Nelson and Marion had been some- 
what smoothed over, though the 

apparent peace was only a thing of shreds 
and patches. He had had a long and 
serious talk with her, and had pointed 
out that her growing and unreasonable 
jealousy would, in the end, lead to a seri- 
ous breach if persisted in, 

Accustomed to plant her foot on the 
necks of men, Marion had always resent- 
ed the quiet way with which he had 
avoided that process for himself. At the 
end of a thorough canvas of the situa- 
tion she had lapsed into a very penitent 
mood, and they had their first amicable 
conversation for davs. 

“I wish you could join us to-night in- 
stead of rushing off over to Jersey on 
that tip you are following for the miss- 
ing heir,” she said. “ Why not postpone 
it for another day?” ; 
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Sleecannot. \ergot it through “our 
head clerk, Lloyd. and it’s a mystery 
from the start. A strange man, who Te- 
fused to give his name. called at the office 
the other day, when both Wainwright 
and myself were out. and said that Mr. 
John Miller, of Kast Wexford, might 
be the man we wanted. He declined tv 
stay and claim the reward he could get 
if his information proved correct, saying 
that he was well-to-do and did not need 
the money. He had seen the advertisc- 
ment in the papers, and as his own money 


had come to him through just such 
friendly information from an_ etttire 


anger, he felt it his dig to past 
along,” 

“A philanthropist in disguise!” said 
Marion, shrugging her shoulders. “| 
hope that, as the count says, this atmos- 
phere of mystery will be dissipated before 
the season is over. Poor man: The 
way Miss St. John is snubbing him is 
something dreadful! ” 

“The count is quite dissipated enough 
to keep up with the atmosphere.” he said. 

“Do you think so?”’ she asked. 

They were in the drawing-room of 
Marion’s home, and as he spoke they both 
rose: His arms were reaching out to her 
when the gold purse with which she had 
been toying fell to the floor. 1ts con- 
tents were scattered on the rug. 

He stooped to gather up the coins and 
bills, and his eye fell on a small strip of 
paper that uncurled before him with all 
the intelligence of inanimate things bent 
on mischief. 

Flis involuntary look revealed the few 
words it bore, and, before he could speak. 
Marion. with an exclamation of anger, 
snatched it from him. “ How dare you 
read my private papers!” she cried. 

“Sbarion, he said, and hi» voice 
sounded hard to himself. “ what do you 
mean by lending money to the count? 
Two hundred dollars!” 

Seo money is my own. and J 1) do 
what 1 please with it. lts a small mat- 
ter. anyway. Merely a little advance to 
him for current expenses until his check 
comes from his mother in Berlin. | saw 
the letter myself.” 

Relieoliisestousce that letter » lle either 
isi’t on the level as far as his title goes. 
or he’s playing a deep game of some kind. 
Were looking him up. and until we find 
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out about him [ wish you would have 
only a formal acquaintance with him.” 

“our dictatorial ways are intoler- 
able! ishe retorted. “You can never 
rule nie e 

lie had picked up the loose money and 
placed it in the purse again, but the 
broken clasp would not fasten, and he 
held the purse out to her, saying: “ Your 
purse needs a new clasp.” 

Without a word she threw out her right 
arm ill a swift gesture, struck the purse 
from his hand, and with the echo of the 
silver clinking on the polished floor, she. 
swept from the room. 

Nelson walked into the hall. took his 
hat and went out qutetly. 

A tangle of werk awaited him at the 
office, and he plunged into it with a will. 
ard by unremitting diligence disposed of 
a mass of detail within the next two 
hours. A sudden pause in his activity. 
while Jimmy sorted out some papers. 
caused his mind to fly back to the scene 
with Marion, and he realized, with a sore 
heart, that it would not be possible for 
matters to continue thus between them 
much longer. 

ller magnetic beauty had held him in 
thrall for some time, but his affections 
were decp and true, and in the din of an 
inner conflict, wherein he was consctous 
of a longing for peace, Corinne’s sweet. 
trustful face rose persistently before him. 

He was staring hard at the sky when 
Jimmy's voice came to him remotely: 

‘Mr. Wainwright wants to see you 
right away.” 

ite “he said carclessly. with 
out moving. 

Why, he asked himself. must every- 
thing desirable be as far removed as the 
stars? A vague dissatisfaction with 
thiigs in general rose in his brain like a 
mist. If he were only rich! 

He would go in and see what Wain- 
wright wanted, and if there were time. 
perhaps he could run up and find Co- 
rinre for a few minutes. As he passed 
the high desk of T.lovd something pe- 
culiar in his appearance struck him, and 
as he gave him a second look he saw that 
he was very pale, but he was absorbed in 
work over a ledger. 

One glance at Wainwright as he en- 
tered the door startled him. He was sit- 
ting by his desk, his face white and set. 
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an orderly array of papers before him and 
an open box. 

Nelson shut the door and crossed the 
room quickly. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 
he asked. 

Wainwright poiuted to the open and 
empty box. ‘ The Garrett will is gone,” 
he said. 

Nelson felt his mind go blank. Scarce- 
Iy able to grasp the meaning of the words 
he looked from the lawyer to the box and 
back again without a word. 

“The receipts are gone, too,” pursued 
Wainwright, ‘ gone since day before yes- 
terday, when J examined them myself.” 

Nelson found his voice at last. “ They 
must be somewhere! They've been mis- 
placed. They can’t be lost!” 

Wainwright gave him a long look. 
“So T thought at first. I discovered the 
loss this morning, and have been looking 
for them all day. So has Lloyd, who 
had them in charge. They are not im 
this office.” 

“Lloyd! Lloyd! Do you think that he 
—why, as long as he’s been with us—it's 
absurd. Besides, what object could he 
have?” 

“The objective point is sometimes re- 
mote, especially iu the law,” replied 
Wainwright dryly. “J questioned him 
without mercy a while ago, but I’m go- 
ing to call him in and you can go over 
the ground with him yourself. while I 
watch his manner.” Tle pressed the bell. 

“The sealed envelope!” cried Nelson. 
“Ts that gone, too?” 

‘No; it’s in my private safety-deposit 
vault. Come in, Lloyd.” 

Nelson squared himself toward the 
clerk, and his gaze was returned openly: 

Lloyd was a man of medium height 


and build, with light gray eyes that 
slanted a little toward his nose. His 


thick brown hair was known to be his one 
pride. On the whole, he looked quite the 
average man, save that his chin sloped 
rather too much. Just now his face was 
pale with the unnatural pallor of mental 
excitement, and his mouth was drawn in 
a straight line. Yet he lifted his eyes 
firmly. 

Nelson opened fire. 
are those papers?” 

‘T don’t know.” 

“Tf you don’t know, who does? They 
were in your care. You are responsible.” 


*Lioyd,. «here 


Terns 
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“T know J am. J know how it looks 
fur me. Theyre gone, amd I can't ac- 
count for them. I know what you 
think.” 

‘Lloyd, you know us. We are not 
jumping at conclusions. Tell me all you 
can remember, When did you sce them 


last?” 
“Day before yesterday, when Mr. 
Wainwright sent for them. You were 


not in the office. JY brought them to him, 
and when he was done I took them back 
and filed them myself. I was the only 
person who touched them. I put them 


in the same place I always did. That 
was the last time I saw them. To-day 


when J lifted the box 1 noticed it was 
very light. but I didn’t think anything of 
it until Mr. Wainwright opened it in my 
presence and found it empty. I was 
thunderstruck.” 

Tense, low-voiced, straightforward, he 
told the simple tale that meant so much 
to all. His manner was pathetic in its 
utter quiet, and he faced Nelson almost 
helplessly, as he added, “I know just 
how it looks.” 

“Never mind the looks, Lloyd,” said 
Wainwright, not unkindly. ‘“ We're all 
interested in getting at the facts of the 
case. You were the last one out of the 
office night before last?” 

eV Ges sin? 

‘And last night?” 

“Yes: T always am 

“ At any time, in any way, to the best 
of your knowledge, has any one ever had 
access to these papers who should not 
have seen them?” 

No that Itkiow of.” 

“Do you know any person, or persons, 
who would have a motive for obtaining 
them ?” 

<T donati 

There was silence. Wainwright made 
little marks on a scrap of paper before 
him, deep in thought. Nelson gazed at 
the empty box. Lloyd steadily watched 
them both. 

“That will do.” said Wainwright, 
without looking up. “Do not mention 
the matter in the outer office, or to a soli- 
tary person, in the office or out of it.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Nelson as the door 
closed on Lloyd, ‘ call him back. and ask 
him about the man who called the other 
day while we were out.” 
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“Pye done that already, but got no 
light. I expect something to come of 
your trip over to East Wexford to-night. 
In fact, I think matters will either be 
cleared up, or—” He paused and re- 
lapsed into deep reflection. 

Nelson waited several minutes in vain, 
and then asked: “ Or what?” 

‘““Nelsou,’ said Wainwright earnest- 
ly. “this is a serious matter, and there is 
a connecting link running through the 
theft of Corinne’s money and jewels, 
the disappearance of these papers and the 
call ‘of the unknown man. We're up 
against a plot of some kind, but what it 
is I frankly confess I don't see. We 
have now lost every bit of evidence that 
poor Garrett left with me—save the certi- 
fied copy of the will, which is also in my 
private safety-deposit vault, and the 
sealed envelope, and Lloyd has never 
neand sof scither gale gas beenghere for 
twelve years. and I’ve never doubted his 
honesty, but I am not satisfied with his 
replies and his attitude. and from the 
time he leaves the office this evening l 
have arranged for him to be so quietly 
watched that he will know nothing about 
it. Does Corinne know that you are ta- 
king the trip?” 

* Ves. I told her, but of course we 
are not to let her know anything that has 
happened here?” Wainwright nodded. 
“It’s an ugly tangle, but I don’t see any 
way out of laying the missing papers at 
Lloyd’s door—not that I see any motive.’’s 

“ It’s the motive we have to discover.” 
said Wainwright. “In the absence of 
proof we must not assume anything. | 
don’t want to frighten Lloyd, ard at the 
same time I'll fix it so that he couldn't 
get away if he were to try. Keep your 
natural manner with him, and watch him 
closely. What are you going to do be- 
tween now and train-time?” 

“AWell.” replied Nelson slowly, “I 
thought I might run up to see Miss St. 
John for a few minutes,” 
~ Wainwright gave him a long look. 
“a hat for? ” 

Nelson felt himself change color. 
“Well, I just thought I’d drop in and 
chat on things in general. Perhaps she 
might furnish a clue of some kind,” he 
finished lamely. 

Wainwright tossed the scrap of paper 
on which he had been figuring into the 
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waste-basket. and laughed, a laugh that 
penetrated the door and caused I.loyd. 
with his senses strained to an acute point, 
to feel a brief reassurance. 

“A clue!’ he repeated. ‘ You've fur- 
nished one suree ite miy boy mEn 
His smile expanded as a conscious look 
spread over Nelson’s face. “f never 
knew some signs to fail,” he went on. 
“ Never mind. I may seem cruel, but 
the fact is I want you to go over the 
Hartford case with me. If you are good. 
you may go to see Miss St. John to-mor- 
row.” 

He rang, andiki d deathiy pare 
appeared. “ Bring’ me Hartiord 7s. 
Morrison. Poor devil!” he added to 
Nelson, as the door swung behind him, 
“he’s scared almost to death. He for- 
got that it was up to Jimmy to answer 
the bell. <A guilty conscience is an 
uneasy thing, Nelson.” 
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GON NIGHT S ACHIEVEMENT. 


LIGHT rain was falling when Nel- 
son stepped off the train at East 
Wexford, a small station in New 

Jersey. He was the only passenger to 
alight, and as he crossed the wet, slippery 
platform the change from the warm, 
bright interior of the train to the chill 
and dampness of the outside world in the 
gray of the twilight struck him unpleas- 
antly. 

Inside of the station was a close, stale 
odor. A solitary man sat reading a 
paper in the corner. 

Nelson approached the agent at the 
wirdow, “Can you direct me to the 
house of Mr. John Miller?” he asked. 

The agent turned from the signal- 
lamp he was lighting, and looked at him 
curiously. “ John Miller?” he repeated. 
* Phere ain’t no John Miller lives in East 
Wexford. Do you mean the John Mil- 
ler of ‘Ten-Mile Farm?” 

“Well, I suppose that must be the 


man. His post-office address is East 
Westord. Is that anvelectric line out 
there?” 


The agent picked up the lantern and 
started for the door. ~“ Nix. and there 
ain't no way ot getting there but walkin’ ” 

“ Hold on!” cried Nelson. “ Weait a 
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minute. I’m here on important business, 
and I've got to see that man to-night, 
ard take the twelve-thirty-seven back to 
New York. Isn’t there a livery-stable 
here where I can hire a buggy?” 

The agent pointed over his shoulder. 
“That's Jake Weston, over there. He's 
«ot a rig here, and he’s waitin’ for his 
wife’s sister on that twelve-thirty-seven, 
because his mother-in-law’s dead. Like 
as not you can hire his.” 

Nelson crossed the room to the man. 
“ Sir, Mr. Weston, 1 believe! ‘My name 
is Warner.” He offered his card. “I 
must see John Miller on an urgent errand 
as soon as possible. Would you be so 
kind as to let me use your horse at any 
price you wish?” 

The man looked indifferently over the 
top of his paper. “ ‘The hire’s two dol- 
lars, but you can’t have it. Sile Nickle- 
by lost a horse a w eek ago by just such a 
slick customer as you.’ 

Nelson drew out his pocketbook. “ Mr. 
Weston, I don’t want your horse and 
buggy, but if you'll tell me what you 
value them at I’ll.Jeave the full amount 
with you on deposit until my return for 
the twelve-thirty-seven train.’ 

The farmer laid aside his paper and 
fumbled in his pocket. ‘ Ail right,” he 
said, producing a soiled black leather re- 
ceptacle. 

$ And, by the way,” pursued Nelson 
dently, “as I don’t know whether you'll 
he here when I get back or not, of course 
‘you'll sign a receipt. How much is lies 

ack hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars, aud I don’t care how funny you 
ink it is.’ 

Nelson counted out the bills. “Thank 
you,” he said, “and will vou tell me how 
to get to Ten-Mile Farm?” He went 
to the window, from which the agent was 
silently watching the deal. Taking a 
telegraph blank, he offered Weston his 
fountain pen. ‘The man shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “them things won't 
never write for me.” He wet a stubby 
lead-pencil in his mouth and, as he 
heavily traced his name on the receipt, 
explained : 

“Tt’s easy enough. Follow the road 
to the left of the station till it forks north 
and west, about eight miles from here, 
and take the west road. Two miles 
more’ll get you there all right.” 
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“Will you please sign as witness?” 


asked Nelson of the agent. ‘ Much 
obliged. Pl] see you both later.” 


He tucked the receipt away in his inner 
pocket and went out into the ram to a 
typical country outfit. The buggy had 
seen better days. The springs squeaked 
in the peculiar sing-song fashion pro- 
duced by time and wear, and the horse, a 
lean, ancient animal, had deep-seated 
prejudices against exceeding the speed ° 
limit. 

Nelson urged him to his Dest en- 
deavors, then lapsed into thought, and the 
face that persistently appeared before his 
mind was that of Corinne. Despite him- 
self he found that all his speculation 
hovered about the question as to. what 
manner of man Paul Hamilton should 
prove to be when fourd, and whether Co- 
rinne would love and marry him. A 
hundred different solutions rose in his 
mind, and were quickly dismissed, one 
after another. 

His reflections were cut short when he 
realized that he had reached the cross- 
roads. Bble turned the horse into the 
west fork and, striking a match, looked 
at his watch. To his satisfaction he 
found that they had made the distance 
sooner than he had anticipated atomi 
would have time to make his inquiries 
and get back to his hundred and twenty- 
five dollars and the twelve-thirty-seven. 

There was not another house than this 
on the two-mile stretch, and it’s aspect 
was lonely and forbidding. It was a 
small, two-story frame house, of a dull 
and faded brown, set back from the road 
across a narrow yard. ‘The gravel walk 
was bordered with larkspurs and petunias, 
drooping dejectedly in the rain. 

Nelson hitched the horse to the paling 
fence, crossed the little porch and 
knocked on the door, Silence answered 
him, and not a gleam of light from the 
tightly closed windows showed a sign of 
life. He went to the rear, and, secing a 
faint glow under a closely drawn cur- 
tain. he knocked agai. 

‘The door was cautiously opened by a 
middle-aged woman with a hard, thin 
face. Nelson made known his errand, 
and with evident reluctance she admitted 
him, saying: ‘ He ain’t been home for a 
long time, but you can come in.” She 
led the w ay across the kitchen into the 
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sitting-room. “ Father, here’s a lawyer 
come from New York to find out about 
Paul.” 

An old man looked up from the depths 
of a great chair, covered With a mic 
patch quilt. 

(yn the floor was a rag carpet. Jn oil 
lamp with a paper shade sat on the tur- 
key-red cover of the table, and on the 
top of the stove was a brick. in its night- 
ly process of heating. 

‘“f’ye got the rheumatiz bad.” 
“What is it you waut?” 

The woman pushed a chair for Nelson 
to the side of the table opposite the old 
man, and he sat down. She sat by the 
table facing the kitchen door, and taking 
up a blue woolen sock, began to knit. 
Nelson told why he had come, stating the 
cease briefly but clearly. 

When he had finished, the old man. 
who had not taken his deep. shrewd eves 
from him, said: “ That, sounds ~ mighty 
fine, but you’ve taken a trip for nothing.” 

| Hows that?” asked Nelyom 

‘This here Paul Hamilton that you're 
lookin’ for is my nephew, the son of my 
dead sister, and there ain’t no mystery 
about him. He ain’t the man you want.” 

Cid our sister—was jhemeamarried 
name Hamilton?” 

“Wo: Garland,” 

“Phen how came his name to be Ham- 
iter?” 

“Tt ain't Hamilton any more’n yours 
is His name's bill Garland 

“Phen why is he called Paul [amil- 
fone 

e aint Talled that around here.” 
growled the old man. “ He's plain Bill 
here, but some people call him by that 
highfalutin name because any fool can 
be called anything nowadays. and Bill 
went to New York and seen a play where 
the hero was called that, and he got stuck 
on it and got to calling himself that till 
he thinks it’s his name.” 

“Have you a photograph of—of your 
nephew—say. when he was about a year 
old?” 

NO.” 

Nelson considered fora moment. The 
old man continued to watch him closely. 
and the woman, though from time to 
time she forgot to knit, was plainly inter- 
ested. In the silence the ticking of the 
clock was distinctly audible. A large 


he said. 


cat got up, yawned, stretched herself and 
lay on the other side. 

‘“ Mother,’’ said the old man. 
brick’s hot enough now.” 

She lifted it off with a corner of her 
apron and set it down near him, while 
Nelson, feeling as if he had been put 
back at least fifty years, wordered if he 
looked as blank as he felt. 

“When your rheumatiz gets as bad as 
mine,” said the old man encouragingly, 
“yowll find a hot brick’s a good thing 
tO takemie bed with you. [Mean testing 
step.” 

“Too bad,” replied Nelson. half ab- 
sently. “So tMar know?” 

“Yes; that’s all T kmen. 

Nelson turned suddenly to the wom- 
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an. “Mrs. Maller. do you know where 
Paul Hamilton is?” 
The woman dropped her knitting. 


“Mercy, no!’ she said, almost hysteri- 
cally. She stared at him in silence. 

Then the door between the kitchen and 
the sitting-room opened and a man stood 
on the threshold. 

He gave a quick, comprehensive glance 
about. and in the suspicious gaze he 
shifted from himself to the other two 
Nelson could have sworn he saw a sig- 
nal pass. He was dripping with rain. 
and the water from his hat made a ring 
on the oilcloth by the door, The woman 
jumped to henmsfeet with a ery in which 
Nelson heard fear, but the old man spoke 
almost sternly: 

“ What’s the matter, mother? Come 
in, Bil. ~ This’ ts Mr. Warner. a layer 
from New York, come to see if vou ain't 
the man he’s lookin’ for to inherit two 
million dollars. I reckon you ain't the 
one, aie your” 

‘The newcomer looked at Nelson half- 
threateningly, and without answering at 
once, walked to the stove, pushed the cat 
to one side with a muddy foot. and sat 
down, 

“Not O know of,” he said 
“ Gosh at aimee atid wann in here aIr: 
raining like time outside. Going back 
ta Newen Ok to-night?” 

“Yes, and [ must be going seon. My 


‘horse is a borrowed one, and must be re- 


timed in tine for themate train- Im 
fact, Pm going now.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry.” replied the 
other. “ Waitea few minutes till 1 get 
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some of this dampness drained off of me, 
and perhaps we can go together, if you’ve 
ro objection. I’ve walked from Stoning- 
ton, and I thought I'd find a horse out in 
the barn, but both of them’s lame. | hope 
it’s agreeable to you?” He nodded to- 
ward Nelson. 

A danger warning ran through the 
young lawyer. ‘There was no mistaking 
the type he had to deal with. His mus-~ 
colat solid figure, the glint of his steel- 
gray eye, his defiant bearing, rendered 
him a self-invited guest whose sugges- 
tion could not be readily put aside. He 
tried in vain to conjure an excuse. 

The woman spoke: “It’s a bad night, 
Bill, Can’t you stop here till morn- 
eer” 

“J ain’t got no time to loaf around. I 
got some business to see to in Trenton, 
and 1 got to be movin’.” 

“Ves, yes; of course. But you're so 
wet. You'll ketch cold if you wear them 
clothes. Better come into the frout room 
and TIl give you some clean, dry ores.” 

Like a flash Nelson saw through the 
woman's ruse. The horse was hitched 
just outside the front door. He got up 
quickly. 

“T left a little bottle of good stuff 
under the seat,” he said. “Ill go out 
the front way and get it, and we'll have 
a drink before we start.” 

The woman had already opened the 
purlor-dvor. : 

“Come back!” yelled Bill. 

Both men dashed across the little room 
avd made for the front door. As they 
fled the woman shrieked at the top of her 
voice, and when they reached the outer 
door the brick, hurled by the old man 
with tremendous foree, crashed against 
the wall within an inch of Nelson’s 
head: 

He burst the door open and rushed for 
the buggy, with his pursuer on his heels, 
uttering a stream of virulent profanity. 

“Hang you!” he cried. as they strug- 
gled at the horse's head, “ get out of my 
way!” 

He thrust his right hand back, and as 
the raindrops glistened on the barrel of 
a pistol, Nelson managed to knock his 
arm up just in time to deflect the bullet 
that whistled close by his head. 

Wasting no time in reply he tried to 
get irto the buggy before the frightened 
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horse, plunging between the shafts, 
should break away. The two men were 
fighting at arm’s length, exchanging 


blow for blow, when Nelson managed to 
land one on Bill’s jaw that knocked him 
back against the fence. He sprang into 
the buggy; Bill gave a savage snort and, 
with a panther-like quickness, leaped 
forward. Before Nelson realized it, they 
were dashing down the road together as 
fast as the terrified horse could take 
them. 

In their mad flight through the rain 
and darkness Nelson heard the thick. 
heavy breathing of the man beside him. 
The horse raced on madly, and as they 
tore along the highway Nelson wondered 
at the speed he had developed since he 


had driven him, less than two hours 
ago. His hope that something might 


Intervene to cut their flight short was 
crushed by his companion. 

“Smart trick you tried, but it didn’t 
work. ‘ry another one now, and Ill 
blow your brains out. | ain’t goin’ to 
New York, but vou keep her movin’. and 
I'll let you off in time to walk back. No 
nonsense. You know what this is.” - He 
pressed the end of the revolver against 
Nelson’s temple. ‘It'll do the business 
NeXt (Mes 

Nelson made no reply. Nothing fit- 
ting occurred to him at the moment, and 
he was figuring that it was worth the one 
hundred and twenty-five to escape with a 
whole skin, when Bill spoke again: 

“Just hand over whatever cash you 
happeu to have about you, and I reckon 
you've got a watch.” 

The horse was no longer rushing with 
his first- mad speed. They had now 
traveled over a mile, and Nelson, who 
had been raised among horses, knew that 
the animal was somewhat blown. His 
hope revived. He grasped the lines firm- 
ly in his left hand, and silently passed 
his watch, and pocketbook, containing 
over three hundred dollars, to his com- 
panion. The chill of the revolver 
warned him, but he had kept his head. 
and every sense was alert. 

“We re pretty near to the cross-r@ads.”’ 
said Bill, after a moment's silence, dur- 
ing which he had safely buttoned up Nel- 
son’s property, “and soon’s we get there 
turn her into the north road and stop. 
You get out there. Understand?” 
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“Yes,” replied Nelson laconically. 
The horse, running easily now. cov- 

ered the ground quickly to the parting of 
the roads, and Nelson reluctantly drew 
the rein to the right and they swung into 
the north road. Bill reached for the 
lines with his left hand. and Nelson felt 
as if his last moment of grace had come, 
when on his ears there fell the music of 
an automobile siren. waking the mht 
with a shrill scream. 

Down the long, rain-shrouded high- 
way he saw the twin lights of a car loom- 
ing dimly, as the machine raced toward 
them. His companion gave a yell of 
terror. The buggy lurched suddenly and 
the sudden motion caused the pistol to 
swerve, The shot that Bill fired missed 
Nelson and went wild. 

Nelson raised his arm and struck the 
weapon from Bill’s hand. As the shriek 
of the siren again sounded the two men 
once more fought for control. ‘The lines 
were dropped as they grappled in the 
darkness. ‘The frightened horse plunged 
forward. Then a flash of lightniig showed 
Nelson Bill’s face, eonvulsed with rage, 
close to his own. ‘he next instant he 
felt himself hurled violently out of the 
vehicle and heard the horse gallop madly 
away in the storm. 

The motor came tearing up at full 
speed, and Nelson. prone in the mud, 
yelled lustily for help. ‘Phe car whirled 
so close to him that the rear whecls 
erazed his leg. “Phen came a crash, a 
grinding, tearing noise, the sound of fly- 
ing stones, and Nelson, struggling to a 
sitting position, saw that the car had run 
into the angle of a low stone wall just 
ahead. and had been overturned. 


Three men climbed from under it, and’ 


the chauffeur, thrown headlong in the 
yoad, groaned feebly as one of the men 
ran to him, inquiring if he were injured. 

*Rielt the car, cat vou?” cried an- 
other. ‘ Or he’ll get away.” 
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He turned to Nelson and swung a 
bulľs-eye lantern full in his face. Nel- 
son recognized a deputy he knew well. 

“Good heavens!” cried the officer, 
“what are you doing here, Mr. War- 
ner?” 

‘Helping escaped criminals,” replied 
Nelson grimly. “J look the part, don’t 
I? | thought so much of him that | 
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gave him all the money I had. Have 
you got a drop of something with 
you?” 

He swayed as he spoke, a sudden 
faintiess from Bill’s last blow over- 
coming him. 

“You're lee Sheehan. 
“ Here, take a drop of this” He held 

‘ 


a flask to his lips. 

“Tm all right,” said Nelson faintly. 
“ Gan we get out of this?” 

“Not right away,” said one of the 
men, coming up. “ Brady says the driv- 
ing-chain js broken, and it will take him 
about an hour to fix it.” 

“It’s a nice mess,” said Sheehan can- 
didly. ‘Do you know who you have 
been up against? In all probability, 
Bill Garland. alias Paul Hamilton, alias 
Bug leegan, head of a gang of all-round 
thugs we’ve been trying to round up for 
two weeks.” 

“I guess youre right.” replied Nel- 
son. “ Hallo! Whats siiieees 

IIe stooped and picked from the road a 
small blue envelope. opened it, and gave 
acry that brought all three of the officers 
to him. 

“It?s a good night’s work for me just 
the same!” he cried. “This pawn- 
ticket calls for the missing pearl and dia- 
mond ring of Miss St. John at the same 
pawn-shop where we got the others. 
Can't we do something to get that in- 
fernal whiz-wagon fixed up to get back 
to the station? I’ve got to make that 
twelve-thirty-seven and be in New York 
before daylight.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Tiny say that vou ne longer are with men, 

That you have crossed life's dim, unsounding sea, 
Yet in the quiet hours of the mht. 

And in the busv day, vou walk with me. 


Wallace <frthur. 


THE FANTOM DIVER. 


BY GEORGE WARBURTON LEWIS. 


A SHORT STORY. 


IG Harkinson stepped off the 
raft and disappeared 
dew niward. @. Dine emacs 
green water lapped above 
his hcad aie piister- 
like bubbles danced and 
in the tiny swirl that marked 
That wasall. The sepulchered 
a second 
The 





exploded 
his exit. 

Helena was about to receive 
visitor from the land of the living. 
slender conduit that linked the diver with 


life paid out rapidly, then suddenly 
stopped, and we knew that Flarkinson 
was aboard the wreck. 

‘Seventy-one feet,” drawled Garrick. 
, “A little pale, wasn’tehe?” Sahemed 
Wenury, keeping a watchful eye on the 
line. 

Garrick looked over to the speaker as 
though he hac expected the question. 

“What d’you_ s’pose is wrong?” he 
pie ie faintest trace ul Anxiety was 
in his great, slow voice. 

“It's Connors—I mean the mysterious 
way Connors’s air-tube parted.” returned 
Wene. “I don’t believe in spooks. 
"specially submarine ones: but there ain’t 
no more cause for the Atlantic cable com- 
ing in two at this minute than there was 
for poor Connors’s hose—a brand-new 
one, too, mind you—separatin’ as it did. 
ies qtieet. 

G;arrick, listening, spat reflectively at 
the last remaining bubble. Watching 
from my seat in the dingey, | knew that 
the two men, whatever denials they might 
make, were at last impressed with the 
eruesomeness of their chosen profession 
dallying with dead things under the 
sea. Mayhap it was because Connors 
had been their tutor, their companion. 
bidegdyetiemsold diver hadein pretty 
mearly everything to them; but he had 
been even more to his employers. [n his 





unaccountable death the world had lost 
a master-diver, and the company had lost 
money. But because John Connors had 
been a faithful servant, the company had 
paid hard money that the old diver's 
harness-weighted remains might be the 
frst brougnt up. 

Harkinson’s signal “up” was of that 
nervous, hurry-up sort that tells of sud- 
den distress. He had been down but 
three minutes. At a similar depth he 
usually remained thirty or more, for he 
was a Hercules, and for him water-pres- 
sure had no terrors. I knew that Wenry. 
at least—though for no good reason— 
fully expected to see the big diver come 
up limp and dead. I read his white face 
like print. But when big Harkinson’s 
helmet bobbed out of water a moment 
later, both his big red hands were 
clutching at the raft as frantically as if 
some pursuing monster were about to 
drag him down to death. 


When his helmet was off, his face 
showed mottled and chalky. He splut- 


tered out meaningless fragments of 
speech, and his eyes were fixed in a ter- 
rified stare. Garrick forced half a pint 
of whisky down his throat before any- 
thing like coherency could be restored. 

“He's down there—boys—Connors ! 
The diver clapped his hands over his 
eyes as if to shut out some hideous rce- 
curring vision. ‘Oh, Lord!” he wailed. 
‘“think—think of him down there— 
walking around in the harness—Connors. 
dead sixty — sixty hours — walking and 
beckoning—” 

Harkinson’s great strength snapped 
like a reed under the strain, and he 
dropped forward upon his face, uncon- 
scious, 

When Garrick consented to go down 
to the Helena, | knew that it was because 
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Hemeweeded. money —— needed it badly 
Garrick, unavoidably, had long been 
idle; besides. he was engaged, and the 
girl was pretty and worthy; and the big, 
slow-spoken diver knew that he must 
prepare a suitable home for her. Tle 
was of a good, honest sort, was Garrick, 
and courageous, too, But I had watched 
his face as Flarkinson, his nerves shat- 
tered, related from a sick-bed his un- 
canny experience aboard the: sunken 
Helena; and thus I had come to know 
that. badly as Garrick necded moncy, he 
reeded courage more, if he would suc- 
ceed where [larkinson had failed. ‘The 
thing was on his nerves, right enough ; 
but I saw the grip of his big jaw, and 
I knew that he was indeed going down, 
even though he might not come up. 

eS there wd a lot ol wreckage piion 
up about the cabin-door,” Harkinson had 
told us, “and I had to squat as low as 
I could to pass under it. As I raised up, 
inside the cabin—Connors—dead sixty 
hours—got up off a bench fixed to the 
opposite wall of the cabin, and came to 
mect me. Seventy-one feet under the 
sea with a ghost’ Connors—yes, it was 
him. all right — suddenly stopped and 
threw up his hands as though recog- 
nition of me startled him. He wore his 
same diver’s outfit—the kind we all use. 
After a moment his arms fell limply by 
his sides: but immediately he made a 
hand and passed it over his brow per- 


plexedly. ien he seemed to gesture 
to me: and I found that I was also 


beckoning to him, signaling to him to 
follow me up. But he backed away in 
a manner almost of despair, 1 thought, 
and resumed his bench at the farther 
side of the cabin as I bent low under the 
wreckage at the door and backed out 
on deck, signaling to be pulled up.” 
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Wrnrv's face was chalk-white, as big 
Garrick went over the side and dropped 
out of sight in the green swell that 
rocked our raft and dingey. As for me, 
I conte my nerves were “Strangely 
shaken. But 1 was scarcely more than 
a green diver as vet, whereas, Wenry 
thrilled his listeners—and himself—with 
well-told tales of raised treasures and 
strange submarine encounters in which, 
be, it known. he spared himself little 
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of the commendation due such achieve- 
ments. 

Within twelve minutes after Garrick 
went down, the body of Connors had 
heen recovered in a fair state of preser- 
vation. Harkinson, an old-timer, too, 
had after alt allowed himself to be 
frightened off the job by some fool, sub- 
aqueous phenomenon whose phases he 
had been studying all his precious life. 

Wenry’s superstitious mind was infi- 
nitely relieved. A semblance of color 
came back into his face, and 1 had begun 
to feel less of the anxiety experienced by 
one at work with a near-maniac for a 
companion, when all at once Garrick 
startled us with a fiercely tugged ‘“ up” 
signal. He was mumbling strange 
sounds before we got his helmet off, and 
when the light fell on his face it revealed 
a mask of terror unspeakable. His fea- 
tures were drawn and seamed unbeliev- 
ably, aud speech had deserted him alto- 
gether. Some awful emotion shook his 
great body like an aspen. 

It was two long hours before we knew 
his story. <All that Harkinson had seen 
in the Helena’s cabin, Garrick, too, had 
beheld—the same in all its blood-chilling 
details. 

The affair began to nag my nerves 
with a vengeance. I would have staked 
my very existence on the grip of Garrick’s 
big jaw. I almost wished that I had 
done so; for Wenry and IL were the only 
availables now, and I knew beforehand 
that Wenry, if detailed, would refuse to 
go down. It was a time when oue must 
be a man or a mouse; when a white 
feather becomes a white flag, and a white 
flag means the surrendering of.a career. 
l am a natural coward, Dut possess un- 
derlying qualities of resolution. l could 
live without this job, I thought; and, 
too, I. unlike Garrick, was blessed with 
no womans love save a mother’s; but 
her comforts were my pleasures, her self- 
denials my heartaches. I went down! 

1 went down—down, down, down un- 
til my cumbrous feet met the slimy, 
slanting deck of the ill-fated Helena. 
The water was as clear as might be at 
a like depth, Everywhere was a con- 
fusion of wreckage. It had been a 


smashing gale that wrought all this 
demolition. I made out the cabin, half- 


hidden under a tangled mass of wreck- 
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age, and worked my way to the debris- 
barred door. 1 avoided the keen edge 
of a long knife which some whim of the 
storm’s fury had fixed firmly in a piece 
of broken mast. The edge turned out- 
ward, menacing my lines, “and 1 gasped. 
Tite mystery of Connors’s death was laid 
bare. His hose had doubtless caught on 
the knife-blade; he had tried to haul it 
after him, and—! 

] had to crouch low to pass under the 
barrier at the door. ‘The cabin windows 


were Clear, and in the ceiling was a 
huge, spar-torn hole which admitted 
light. { stood erect inside the cabin, 
and—! At the opposite side of the 
room a second diver in full dress had 
risen from a sitting posture, and now 
stood before me, motionless, but erect 
with the confident poise of life. A nerv- 


ous., insane curiosity seized me; a yearn- 
ing to know if the diver that faced me 
were of flesh and blood, or—or some- 
thing else, 1 advanced toward the ap- 
parition; and then my nerve all but 
broke, for 7¢ followed my example and 
came forward to meret me! Il hesitated 
only for the space orenen «let 
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I threw myself forward wildly, hands 
clutching, but on the greasy, slime-coated 
floor my feet flew from under me with 
the effort. and | crashed down. 

The fall dazed me. I only knew that 
my hands, in the instant of my falling, 
had slipped over a smooth, hard surface 
exactly where the apparition had stood. 
From the floor I strained my eyes up- 


ward. The strange diver had disap- 
peared. | tottered to my feet; and then 


the desperation of fright sent my hand 
to my sheath-knife, for as I gained my 
feet the vanished figure again confronted 
me, 1l drove the knife with all my 
strength, for | knew that the mysterious 
diver was not Connors. ‘The knife-point 
deflected and grazed an impenetrable, 
even surface. and the force of the blow 
carried me with a momentary shock 
against something that felt peculiarly 
like a sleek, enameled panel, My tense 
uerves went slack, and my knees swayed 
weakly from the sudden relaxation as the 
light of understanding broke upon my 
groping senses, 

“The deuce!” F ejaculated in the close 
confinement of my helmet, “ a mirror. 
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A SHORTISTORY. 


o is the ordinary tough 
town of about one hun- 
dred inhabitants. and 
twelve saloons and gam- 
bling-houses, all going 
full-blast. and all. “openly 
testifying against the casual surmise that 
Gleno’s excuse for existence Hes in the 
presence of redwood timber around its 
mountain-seat. It bids fair to sink into 
utter indistinguishability among the other 
towns of its ilk along the line. 

Jans’s sudden appearance there argued 
a desire for at least temporary oblivion ; 
he promptly bought out the Tunnel Sa- 
loon, and gaye rise to many unsatisfac- 
tory speculations among Gleno’s first cit- 





izens as to where he came from, and why 
he came. Some there were who hinted 
at Reno: others insisted that he hailed 
last from Goldfield, while even San 
Francisco had a share in the disputed 
honor. One thing was painfully self- 
evident—Jans's uncanny talent for manip- 
ulating the cards, and his rapid accuinu- 
lation of Gleno wealth in consequence. 
Another thing more obvious to femi- 
nine Glcno, perhaps, was the fact tliat 
Jans had a peculiar wife. No one can 
say that Gleno is overparticular as to 
social usages; but when you land there 
as a newcomer—and few enough such 
there are—the good women all don their 





. bonnets, and call on you to see if you 
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brought a harmonium, or 
crockery instead of tinware. 

At such times it is only fair for you 
to tell your caller some of the hardships 
you have encountered during your life; 
whether your husband is good to you. 
or whether he has his regular spells, but 
is quite endurable between times It 
was a matter of only one or two calls to 
determine that little Mrs. Jans evinced 
a certain embarrassinent, and regarded all 
visitors with timid secretiveness. Out- 
wardly she was commonplace enough, 
with the lines of experience around her 
kindly mouth, and her great black eyes 
fairly overflowing with warm - blooded 
sympathy. ‘The more did her strange 
behavior cause comment. 

Mrs. ‘Thompson, for instance, promptly 
found her an object for suspicion. In 
a matter-of-fact way she mentioned it 
to Mrs. Thronik, a lady of superb gen- 
erosity as to outline, and an overawing 
decision of manner. 

“ Prob’bly you’re right, Mis’ Thomp- 
son,” nodded this oracle. ‘If she ain't 
got nothin’ to hide, what’s she so afeard 
to talk for? No, no, I allus says it: it 
ain’t nachural for a woman to keep ‘er 
mouth shet.” Mrs. ‘Thronik asserted it 
positively, a new truth handed out to 
the world from her store of vast expe- 
rience. “1 wouldn't be one mite sur- 
prised if Jans had to jump the State, 
or somethin’, Any kids?” 

‘Not that I heard tell of,” answered 
Mrs. Fhompson. “and she didn’t bring 
none with ‘er, that’s sure.” 

“Well.” said the other, in hopeful 
self-reliance, “ I’m going to drop in on 
’er to-morrow, an’ I’ll see what’s doin’. 
Of course, we don’t none of us want to 
meddle in no one’s private affairs, but 
it’s only right we should savvy what 
kind o’ people is comin’ here to settle.” 

Later, when societ? happened to be in 
full session, the Jans topic took on a few 
new phases. 

“She's got a kid nine years old. She 
told me so yest’day. (oes to a convent 
up to Ogden. She says as how her an’ 
Jans didn’t think there’d be no decent 
school up here in Gleno. Kind o’ stuck 
w e Tiis Erom tmeearocery- 
store keeper’s wife. who had a ten-year- 
old daughter herself, growing up in bliss- 
ful ignorance of educational benefits. 
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“Them kind gener’lly ain’t got nothin’ 
to be stuck up about,” remarked Mrs. 
Thronik, throwing her weight judiciously 
in the somewhat slender rocking-chair. 

ST hinket s kindso  miceafor er ta 
take so much trouble “bout the kid’s 
schoolin’,” spoke up Mrs. Thompson un- 
expectedly, “Am itis a miei tierc aint 
no school here ’t all, jus’ now.” 

‘There was a suggestion of protection 

in Mrs. Thompson’s little speech, as if 
in atonement for her readily expressed 
doubts of a few weeks back. 

“Tm thinkin’ mebbe she’s got good 
reason to keep the kid dark,” piped 
a weazened, spiteful-looking woman. 
“There’s all kinds o’ people comin’ to 


Gleno, ye know.” And she snickered 
deprecatingly. 
Mrs. ‘Thompson, for some reason, 


flushed all over her hard, plain face. 
Mrs. ‘Fhronik turned heavily upon the 
speaker, and fixed her with a reproving 
glance for her tactlessness. The pause 
that followed was strained. It was Mrs. 
Thronik by natural choice who finally 
broke it. 

“Hes the best gambler in Reno. I 
heard that from somebody what knows. 
And,” she continued with impressive in- 
diference, “he don’t touch a drop.” 

Animation increased to bald astonish- 
ment. 

Nom dona 

“Wot a drop. Never touches it in 
the saloon, and there ain’t none in the 
house. I was goin’ to show ’er how to 
make a brandy sauce, an’ she says as she 
ain’t got no liquor in the house, never 
kep ito 

“Foniy nent it?” said the 
grocery-store lady. 

“H’m. Then [ bet he goes on reg’lar 
toots every once in so often. ‘Them’s 
worse’n if he tuk a little somethin’ every 
day.” So said Mrs. Raymond, whose 
hushand made a practise of administering 
chastisement to his young wife whenever 
he “tuk a little somethin’.” 

Mrs. Thronik shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Ain’t been on a spell yet, an’ they 
been ’ere two months,” she observed. 

About the beginning of July the nine- 
year-old daughter came home from the 
convent. Dorothy was a very red-haired 
child, with the usual lack of teeth in her 
front gums. She looked not the least 
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like Mr. Jans, and from her mother she 
had inherited only her dark eyes. Other- 
wise she was so bashful that she seldom 
did anything but grin when spoken to. 

Mrs. Thromk beguiled her into her 
kitchen one morning, and in her loud- 
voiced, motherly way offered Dorothy any 
number of round sugary cookies. Dorothy 
munched industriously, meanwhile watch- 
ing her benefactress black the stove. 

Bevou like it here, Dorel” queried 
good Mrs. Thronik. 

Arn 

“ Like it bertermip to Ogden? ` 

Dorothy wriggled bashfully on her 
chair, and kept silent. 

eink you like it better Mere ii 

“No, came the answer. 

Spose you been livin’ longer up to 
Ogden. Know more children there. Ts 
cat it?” i 

Mrs. Thronik turned and beamed as 
only one can who has an interest in child- 
hood'’s joys and sorrows deeply planted 
in her breast. Dorothy ventured no ‘re- 
ply. Mrs. Thronik hummed a little anti- 
quated tune, and pulled off her gloves. 
her time-honored stove-blacking gloves, 

“Want another cookie. Comani a 
help you’self. I jus’ make ’em for the 
children ’round here. Mar. Throuik con't 
care for ’em, an’ I got dyspepsy so bad 
| can't hardly eat notin “pall” 

Evidently Dorothy had no experience 
of dyspepsia to draw on, for she munched 
without comment. Mers. Thronik re- 
sumed her humming. 

‘‘ ]awer live in Reno?” she asked sucl- 
denly. “ Reno’s a nice place. Ever been 
there?” a i 

Dorothy sat up straighter. and fastened 
her eyes on the stove-pipe. 

“We lived there a awful long time. 
I like it. Mdidnt yant to go away. Pa 
made ma take me to a convent ’fore she 
teft. 

“Ts that so? I bet vou was glad to 
see yer pa an’ ma again up here.” . 

Dorothy stared at her for a moment. 
and then the love of enlightening one’s 
fellow man overcame her’ natural shy- 
ness, and she burst out in one torrent: 

[eli it wasnt this pa what mathe ma 
take me to aconvent. This ain't my real 
pa, ’t all; he’s on’y the man ma got stuck 
on. My real pa’s lots older, an’ he an’ 
ma ust to fight a lot. m` nen Alfred 
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come—he’s my Gleno pa—an’ ma kind o’ 
tuk a shine to ’im, an’ she went off. An’ 
my other pa—the real one—tol’ ’er she 
could go—” Dorothy giggled. ‘“‘ He said 
lots o’ bad words ’cause he caught the 
whul bunch of us jus’ when we was goin’ 
to catch the train. 

“Gee! ‘The’ was a big fight, an’ pa 
was goin’ to shoot Alfred, but ma 
wouldn’t let ’im; an’ nen pa jus’ t’rew 
‘Is pistol down, an’ he says they wasn’t 
worth the powder, an’—an’—nen he says 
some more, bad words, an’ he says ma 
could go any place she wanted with 
that peeled oniou, an’ she’d get all that 
she was lookin’ for. ‘That’s what he 
says, honest, I'll cross my heart; an’ nen 
he says she got to take the kid—that’s 
me—to Saint Mary’s. or he knew how to 
make it hot for “em; an’ so they took me 
to teary s an ma cried alor Tan 
I cried a little, an’ Alfred looked mad. 
Ain he say bad words, too. an’ he tol’ 
ma to come along an’ they’d fix it all 
up afterward, an’—an'—" 

Dorothy stopped, slightly appalled by 
Mrs. ‘Thromk’s close attention. ‘There 
ensued a pause, and then Dorothy gath- 
ered up the remaining cookies in her lap, 
and slid off the chair. red-faced and grin- 
ning, 

“I guess l’d better go.” she murmured. 
“ Goo-by,™ 

Suddenly remembering her obligations 
she turned back. 

“'Thanks— for the cookies.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” assured Mrs. 
Thronik, more loud-voiced than even the 
bashfulness of her little visitor called for. 

When she returned from ushering out 
her guest her mouth was tightly closed. 
and her eyes were bright little high-lghts 
behind her spectacles; her whole person 
vibrated with energy and importance. 
Deftly she placed a pot of potatoes on 
her newly blackened stove: with an air 
of methodical duty she hung her old 
gloves behind the door, ‘and set the 
kitchen clock straight on the table. She di- 
vested herself of her blue-checked apron 
and, taking down a hnge farmer hat 
from its hook near the provision Cup: 
board, she rammed that decisively on her 
head. It was half-past eleven. no time 
for calling een in Gieno. Durk SitE 
Thronik had a righteous purpose in 
breaking the rules of etiquette. Deeply 
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imbued with that purpose she let herself 
out by the only door the house boasted, 
and trailed her skirt over the dry, dusty 
fox-tails to Mrs. ‘Vhompson’s. 


IT. 


“Say, Alfred,” began Mrs. Jans, about 
fewcek liter, 

Alfred was sitting at the table graced 
‘ by its red table-cloth and smoky lamp. 
Hle was reading a San Francisco sporting 
sheet. o ' 

“ Alfred, listen. You know those old 
buttinskis around here ’ave been tryin’ 
to find somethin’ to talk about?” 

Alfred grunted. 

Aasi they have?” 

*Well.” with a rising resentment. 
“what'f they have? It’s none o’ their 
business, that’s what. Ever since we 
come they been pumpin’ an’ pumpin’ to 
beat the Dutch. I won’t stand for it.” 

Jans looked annoyed. 

“They'll stop after a while. They 
talk such a lot that none of ’em know 
what to believe, so it’s all safe.” 

There was little satisfaction if much 
philosophy in this view, and Mrs. Jans 
surrendered her claims to those of the 
sporting sheet. 

But after she had put Dorothy to bed 
she came up behind Jans, and softly 
rested her cheek on his head as he sat 
still reading.- he man turned, an easy 
tenderness in his touch as he drew her 
down on his lap. 

“ Been worryin’, hain’t ye?” he began, 
a little embarrassed at his show of 
atfection. ‘ Been worryin’ your little 
fool head off ’cause some ol hens ave 
been jawin’, What they say?” humor- 
ing her. 

‘*Seem’s though they found out some- 
thin’,” she faltered. ‘‘ An’ seem’s though 
they got hold ©’ some o’ the facts.” 

‘The man had a weak face, though 
keen. Now, it wore an expression of 
helplessness. He patted her hand gently. 

“Well, dearic, what’s done’s done. 
We're tryin’ to fix it, Lord knows. 
Mebbe you kin get freed pretty soon now, 
an’ then we'll go away for a spell; an’ 
when we come back they kin talk all 
they want to.” He gazed at the lamp- 
chimney as he spoke instead of at her. 

“An’ if I can’t get the divorce?” 

The helplessness on his face deepened 
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as she searched it for some anchor. 
roused himself. 

“If you can’t? Dearie, you know 
how I care for you, don’t you—don't 
yOu? ne need “ee seal. .¢ seed. 
There’s never been another woman I 
thought so much of; an’, so help me, 
I'l] never care for another. You know 
that, don’t you, dearie? Ain’t 1 shown 
it to ye ever since—since—”’ Ile held 
her hands tighter as he spoke, and there 
Was a ring of real conviction in his voice. 

It was to such a slender thing that 
she had clung many times before; and 
now, too, her trouble gradually gave 
way; and ak she lifted her candid eyes 
to his smooth, boyish face, he was agree- 
ably certain of her belicf in him. 

“Anyway, Aled’ she said more 
cheerfully, ‘““we got to get married an’ 
settle the whole thing "decent I hat s 
sure. It’s for Dorothy, honey. For my- 
self "—and her eyes shone as if with 
pride—*‘ for myself there’d be no two 
ways about it. [Pd follow ye as long as 
ye’'d Tet me. Yes, honest I would. But 
Dorothy. she can’t grow up hearin’ things 
about ’er mother an’ findin’ out they’re 
true, an’ all that. It’s an awful thing 
for a girl.” 

‘Dor’thy ain’t no slouch,” returned 
Jans. “She’s got ’er eyes open, an’ she 
keeps ‘er mouth shut. Don’t you worry 
none about Dor’thy. You wouldn’t leave 
me jus “count o glier, would ye? mie 
asked almost playfully; but her failure 
to respond gave life to a tiny spark of 
suspicion. ‘Would you?” hetdemand- 
ed more sharply. 

“I dont know, Alfred,” sighed the 
woman. “It ain’t a easy thing to think 
of. If you really cared for me,’ she 
added, turning reproachfully to him, 
“you wouldn’t ask me no question like 
that. You wouldn’t want me to do 
nothin’ but what’s best. That’s the way 
Vd feel about it.” 

But he was quite ready to dodge the 
issue by this time. 

“Well, never mind, dearie,” he said, 
kissing and biting her fingers. ‘‘ We’re 
makin’ a lot o’ trouble for ourself, wor- 
ryin’ ‘bout somethin” that'll} never bap- 
pen, prob’bly. You’ll get your divorce, 
an’ then we'll fix it up so no old tabbies 
can get their mouth full.” 

When he prepared “to go over to the 
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shack jus’ to see what’s doin’,” at 
about ten o’clock, he was care-free and 
whistling. 

Dorothy finished her uneventful little 
vacation in Gleno and returned duly to 
Ogden. Her mother wanted to take her 
there, but Jans protested bitterly. 

“Shes a smart kid, an’ she kin go 
alone jus’ ’s well ’s not. I can’t keep 
house while you’re gone. We'll get 
somebody to look after ’cr as far’s Keno, 
am tlie sisters |] mect ’cr there 

And her mother instinct being sorely 
torn between these two children depend- 
ent upon her, the woman yielded to the 
more insistent demand and stayed in 
Gleno, 

However, later in the winter, the time 
came when she had to go. All ithat had 
been troubling her was at stake in Reno. 
Jans revolted again, although he admit- 
ted the necessity this time. He had a 
childish dread of letting her out of his 
sight. Then he proposed going with 
her, but she downed that suggestion at 
one blow. 

“It's my affair an’ his,” she told him 
quietly. “You're not needed, an jyousd 
better not be round.” 

He accepted that decision and helped 
her make ready. 


? 
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SNow was lying feet deep all over 
Gleno, except where necessity had 


prompted the tunneling of little paths, 
or where some stray team from “up be- 
yond”? had left deep furrows and hoof- 
marks in the road. ‘The sky was a uni- 
form listless gray, with no prospect of 
later sunshine. 

The little narrow-gage railway starts 
in the morning whenever the engineer 
finishes breakfast, be that seven o’clock 
or ten. Mir. amd iirs, Jans arrreed in 
the tiny waiting - room at seven - thirty, 
and sat busily talking. Mrs. Jaus’s eyes 
were sparkling with life as she gave part- 
ing directions or discussed the possibili- 
tics attending her inp, There was a 
hopeful tone between the two, although 
Jans’s uneasy glances at the woman’s 
face showed that his dread amounted to 
absolute fear when he contemplated her 
actual absence, 

Much was left unsaid when the loco- 
motive puffed out of its shed part-way 
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down the road and came clanging impor- 
tantly toward the depot. Ihen there 
ensued the daily backing and bumping, 
shifting freight-cars off the siding, and 
shunting them back again; the little 
whistle raised its discordant pipe, the bell 
swayed viciously. Fat, pompous, and 
dictatorial, the station-master roared his 
commands and displeasure. 

“ CGrood-by, dearie; take care of your- 
self,” begged Jans. 

“ Yes, yes, of course; an’ don’t forget 
what I told ye about that jelly. Mrs. 
Thompson’ll look in on you once in a 


while. Oh, yes FI be all right! Don’t 
catch cold, Alfred. Now, remember. 
An’ Alfred” — she drew him farther 


down to her and looked at him hard— 
“ Alfred,” she said in a lowered voice, 
“remember what you promised me—not 
to touch it—never—not a drop.” 

Jans grew red and rose hastily. 

“Oh. sure! Thats all right dearie; 
don't worry- Ill have t O 4 
Wire me from Reno, and come back’s 
soon’s you can. Good-by, good-by!” 

The little train swayed and grunted 
while these two waved and smiled, and 
waved again, as long as the woman could 
keep the man’s lonely figure in sight 
from her window. One or two railway 
men, who had come up on a flying trip 
of inspection, regarded the little woman 
in the plaid traveling-coat with curiosity ; 
touching domestic scene did not come in 
their list of Gleno characteristics. 

That midnight, when Jans finally 
came home, he stumbled over a chair as 
he clumsily ht the lamp; then he looked 
round. ‘Phere was almost open animos- 
ity in the officious ticking of the alarm- 
clock. ‘The lamp smoked more than 
usual, and the fire Mrs. “Thompson had 
made was sick and cheerless. Ile was 
an alien in his own house: and outside, 
it was all still and lonely — infinitely 
lonely. 

Jans by no means acknowledged all 
this: in his own mind he was simply 
fired, and he missed “her.” He fell to 
wondering what she was doing at that 
precise minute. Sleeping, of course. 
Well, at what hotel was she staying, 
where had she eaten dinner, how had she 
weathered her journey? He pictured to 
himself how unprotected and helpless 
she would feel without him. 
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The clock ticked with sardonic amuse- 
ment. Unprotected—helpless! No, Jans 
had to admit reluctantly, that was a 
false picture. She had often been ut- 
protected, but never had she been help- 
less. It was, indeed, her strength on 
which he leaned so confidently, only half 
aware that he was leaning; it was her 
indomitable will that kept him true to a 
rather rash promise—not to touch a drop. 

With her it had been a matter of prac- 
tical consideration when she had bound 
hin to that. Fle gambled better when 
he was sober, and gambling was his trade. 
Of course he promised—every mau (loes. 
But he had kept his promise; and how 
Many memre therc. thought Jans, Whe 
can boast of that? Jans felt distinctly 
noble when his musings led him to this 
point. He had kept his promise—not a 
drop had he touched ; against all tempta- 
tions — and to Jans in this mood the 
temptations acquired a prodigious power 
—he had kept his promise. Why, come 
to think of it, he hadn’t had a drink for 
more than five months. 

For a moment his thoughts ranged 
over into the possible result on his rela- 
tions with her if he should fall from 
grace; she had an unexpected strain of 
fanaticism in her at times, he had dis- 
covered. But he veered comfortably 
aside before he had explored the swbject 
to any unpleasant extent. 

However, even self-approval is a very 
poor offset against loneliness, and Jans 
mourned pitifully around his house day 
by day. He felt her spirit in every inch 
of the little unpapered cabin, and yet he 
missed her presence; withal there was 
beginning to arise in him a strange u1- 
easiness to which, even had it been defi- 
nite enough for that, he would not have 
dared to give a name for his own peace’s 
sake. And above and. beyond everything 
else, there was his awful need of her. 
How he needed her! 

Mrs. Thompson did look in on him 
occasionally. She built neat little fires ; 
she prepared little suppers for him, and 
arranged them almost daintily on the 
bright red table-cloth. 

Once, after about a week of Jan’s un- 
happy bachelor life, Mrs. “Thompson 
stepped over with something on her arm 
carefully tucked up in a napkin. She 
found fans at home. reading the usual 
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sporting sheet. He greeted her with a 
wan smile, and attempted to thank her 
for all her little ministrations; but she 
warded him summarily off by asking him 
whether he had heard from his wife 
lately. At that Jans’s spirit brightened. 
and, making a dive into his inside pocket. 
he brought out an envelope with stiff- 
looking writing on the face. 

“Sure. Got a letter last night—been 
delayed by all this snow. Oh, yes, she’s 
vettin’ along fine. Sends ’er regards to 
you, too. Guess she'll be home soon now. 
Good thing.” he added laughing. “ If 
she'd stay away much longer I might 
begin to get lonesome.” Which did 
not deceive Mrs. Thompson in the least ; 
but she smiled pleasantly. and sent her 
regards in return. 

ee Neem a cube lor ye,” sie went 
on, setting the tucked-up object on the 
table, and removing the napkin. 

“I was bakin’ to-day, an’ I thought 
vou might kind o° like a taste.” 

Jans stared at the cake. lt was beauti- 
ful in its frosted whiteness. Jans stared 
until the cake began to grow larger in 
his eves. and the firm white outlines be- 
came blurred. 

 It—she—” he began huskily. 

But Mrs. Vhompson broke in on him. 

“Yes, vour wife give me the receipt. 
It’s real good, 1 think, don’t you? Well. 
l guess that's all, then. Theres nothin’ 
more | cai cdo for ye. is there?” e 
carefully avoided looking at him as he 
stood, the picture of wo, before the white 
cake: “ Might as well do it, nose lin 
over here, Wiigpe sou ll like the cake, 
Mfr. Jans. Pll be back to-morrow some 
Met. O no. thats all 
right—Ìl can fnd my way out. Good 
night. Dont forget to give my regards 
tu your wife.” 

Jans closed the door and turned again 
to the cake. This was the last straw. 
this practical, homey reminder of her 
who used)fo hake that very same ¢€ake 
in this very same house only a week ago. 
And now, where was she— and would 
she ever come back? More definitely. 
more unendurably. recurred that un- 
named doubt of her—a vague distrust of 
the future born of the knowledge of her 
false past. ‘here was that cake. like a 
mocking keepsake left him from time 
zone forever. It broke down Jans’s on- 
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forced hold on himself. The cake heard 
and saw strange things, and it was never 
eaten. 

D- 


Two more days and the news went 
around Gleno that Jans was drinking, 
and drinking hard. It was curious tò 
note the effect on the good people about. 
Mrs. Thronik was positive that Jans’s 
wife had decided to leave him, and he 
had taken to drink as a natural conse- 
quence. Probably when Mrs. Jans— 
they still all called her that for con- 
vellence—had reached Reno, she had 
thought better of “going to ruin with 
that peeled onion”; probably her real 
husband had made a lot of money in the 
meantime. 

Mrs. Thronik wanted, above all things, 
to be charitable in her thoughts toward 
the Writtle weeman. — Poor thing,” she 
md, we cant adil pe decent.” DBDut"she 
sympathized loudly with forsaken Mr. 
Jans, and hoped the woman would find 
out the mischief she had done. Al- 
though you couldn’t hardly blame her, 
either—a woman always had a kind of 
hankering after her lawful man, even if 
she did fall in love with somebody else 
now and then. Besides, money, she said 
impressively, could do anything. 

Mrs. Raymond merely said, “I told 
rouse, one ira’ carned, the right to 
say it. Others took sides, some calling 
Jans a brute and a beast for going on 
a booze the minute her back was turned, 
and he pretending to be so straight while 
she was there. The remainder blamed 
Mrs. Jans severely for leaving him at 
all, when she knew there was danger of 
his succumbing. All of them wondered 
how it would turn out. 

Mfrs. Thompson managed to keep her 
own counsel in the midst of these con- 
jectures and opinions. Only when some 
one told her that “ Jans’s been hittin’ the 
bottle for three days straight, now,” did 
she say: “ What’ll the poor thing do 
when she gets back!” Meanwhile, she 
still went over to the Jans home to build 
fires and arrange suppers, but she always 
found the place exactly as she left it, 
and the bed was never slept in. 

On the fourth day it was noised about 
that Jans was getting troublesome; on 
the fifth, that he had relapsed into a 
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stupor, from which he roused himself 
only to tilt his ever-ready flask. Gleno 
was fascinated by the generous reckless- 
ness of this tear. 

Qn the night of the sixth day, Mrs. 
Jans returned. The little train had 
had hard work to make its way over the 
snowed-up road, and it was ten o’clock 
when it finally wheezed up to the Gleno 
station. “Phere was no one there to meet 
her, and Mrs. Jans carried her suit-case 
unaided to her little home, only a few 
hundred feet distant. 

The place was in total darkness, and 
she had to grope around for a match to 
light the lamp. On the table was a 
plate, a Kini a fork. a loaf of broad, 
some butter beside it, and a little platter 
of chipped beef. In the stove smolcdered 
the remains of a fire, and in a pot she 
found some overboiled potatoes burst- 
ing through their skins in the discolored 
water. 

Without looking farther, Mrs. Jans re- 
moved her hat and heaved a sigh, half 
relief, half regret: then she undid her 
manifold wraps. She replenished the 
fre, and stood over the stove a moment 
warming her hands. Her face was in 
shadow, but her attitude spoke a weari- 
ness without hope of rest. Presently she 
pulled a chair over to her and sat down, 
her feet on the fender, her eyes fixed 
on a little hole in the stove-cover through 
which she could see the dance of the yel- 
low flame. The clock tick-tocked, with 
an odd little rasping flaw recurring at 
intervals; it captured her attention each 
time, alert as she was to details. Occa- 
sionally the winter wind whistled around 
the house corners. 

Only as the fire died lower and lower 
did her energy awaken to any action, and 
then, finally, the ticking of the clock led 
her to wonder about the time. She rose, 
and for a moment pressed her fingers 
hard to her eyes and drew her hands 
down her face. slowly, with almost a 
hint of age in the simple gesture. ‘Turn- 
ing resolutely, she looked for the clock, 
and saw with a queer sensation of fear 
that it was nearly one in the morning. 
Alfred should be at home, she thought. 

At that instant she began to hear a 
voice amid the howling of the wind. At 
first it was inarticulate, only occasional 
notes distinguishable; soon she made out 
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an attempt at singing, and she stopped 
to listen, one hand clenched on the table. 
iAs it grew clearer she could hear oaths 
coming in intervals when the original 
words were evidently forgotten. 

When footfalls stumbled on the step. 
her figure stiffened; and yet she had 
known all along. ‘lhe door was flung 
open, and an icy gust penetrated the 
room. A moment later a man lumbered 
across the threshold and shut the door 
behind him. 

His hat was crushed and dirty. his 
clothes dilapidated; he himself seemed 
tu have shrunken together inside of them. 
lle blinked stupidly at the light; s 
eral times he sniffed and drew his sleeve 
across his face. Slowly detaching hinm- 
self from the wall against which he was 
leaning, he lurched toward a chair by 
the table, and as he came into the circle 
of lamplight he saw the woman opposite 
him. His bloodshot eyes stared wider, 
his mouth twitched ineffectually. and he 
pawed the table with foolish, trembling 
hands. 

“Hallo,” he said im a high strain. 

She did not answer, and her lps were 
set as a groove in a stone. 

“ Hallo,” said the manone mors 
and laughed as he dropped into the chair. 
With the added feeling of security, he 
tried to straighten himself. and he fum- 
bled with his tie, hanging loosely down 
his unbuttoned vest. 

“allo. I say. Gla’ t see ve back.” 
Ais though proud of his effort, he leered 
reassuringly over at her. Ile expected 
a response. It annoyed him. this silence 
—save him a curious sense of impending 
catastrophe. 

“Fla a iice time?” he asked feebly. 

It was hard to keep his head from roll- 
ing over sideways. Why wouldn’t that 
fool woman answer? He glared at her. 

“Halo!” he shouted. “Phen he rose. 
painstakingly, from his chair, furious at 
her obstinacy. 

‘Di’ ye hear me say hallo? 
hallo!” 

Muld with rage, he seized the platter 
of chipped beef. 

“ Curse ye, answer me!” 

With all his drunken strength he 
hurled the platter at her. and then made 
for her, as if to follow up his missile. 
Down he went, with a crash and a few 
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more oaths. She grasped the lamp just 
in time to save it from falling with the 
table-cloth that he snatched in his fury. 


e- if 
Ne 


Jans was deathly sick; all Gleno 
knew that. And Jans’s wife was nurs- 
ing him with a devotion that was not 
merely assumed for spectators. In fact, 
she was so very untiring and uncomplain- 
ing that Gleno, slightly puzzled and sen- 
timentally touched. suspended judginent 
until the Jans affairs should be normal 
again. In the meantime, Gleno be- 
steged Mrs. Jans with honest proffers of 
help ; some even showed_a willingness to 
watch—and listen—at the bedside of the 
wildly raving man, although they knew 
well that she would never allow it. 

Night and day she was there, soothing 
him in his worst delirtums and peering 
anxiously into his face during his stu- 
pors. And at all times there was un- 
faltering love in her eyes and the yearn- 
ing mother-touch in her fingers. 

There came the day when Jans awoke 
from it all. Sunshine was drifting 
through the winter-frosted glass, lighting 
up the familiar red table-cloth. He 
could see a strip of it through the bed- 
room door, and he had a feeling of con 
tent. A warm hand was holding his 
own, and there was safety in the clasp; 
he looked up and saw her face over him. 
lie smiled into it with childlike pleasure. 
Then his sense gave another bound to- 
ward consciousness, and he lost the look 
of the contented child. 

“ Dearie, Ive been—” 

“Yes, Alfred, you've been sick.” 

* AMVhm, I remember.” 

He waited, slowly collecting his 
thoughts. Suddenly one idea stood out 
sharply from the rest. 

“I wasn't sick. I 
quavered. 

I struck ye. 
I struck ye.” 

‘Alfred, darling, don’t talk; you'll 
make yourself sick again. Please, Al- 
fica. 

But her remonstrance only excited 
him the more. Tis veins stood out in 
his effort to speak when his voice failed. 

“T was drunk. Lord, an’ 1 struck ye. 
Dearie. tell me honest, now—did I hurt 
ye? 99 








Wass crunk.” =e 
“I was drunk as a log, an 
Ye can't tell me I didi 
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Phe pitiful anxiety in his tone made 
her smile as she shook her head in the 
negative 


“Aw, ye're lyin’ to me.” he stumbled 


on in his passion of repentance. ‘An’ 
you never said a word, an’ you jus’ 


wursed me aw’ did for me. an’ | promised 
NCVer to OUCITANO. Meet me alone, 
1 tell ves Teri talk.” Iie tricd to 
raise himself on his elbow in spite of her 
entreaties to lie still. “Pm a low-down 
least. an’ I ain’t ft for a*woman like 
you to wipe er feet on me What ye so 
good to me for?” he whimpered. “ Why 
don't ye let me die like a dog?” 

“ Alfred, you’re makin’ me feel awful 
bad, honey,” she broke in. 

‘The man turned over and hid his face. 
When he looked at her again, his strength 
had returned and his voice was steady. 

Nhat re Je goin’ to do now?” 
asked. 

The question came unexpectedly, and 
caught her off-guard. 

“1? Wheem I goin’ to do?” she 
stammered. “ Why, Pm goin’ to nurse 
ye till ye gereh enie 

“Yes, an’ then what?” he pursued 
relentlessly, and his eyes would not waver 
from her face. 

‘Answer me, dearie—don’t be afraid. 
i ain’t ft for a woman like you to stay 
with me, anyhow.” 

He took her hands 
though their positions were reversed now. 

“Oh. Alfred,” began the woman, “ I'd 
rather you wouldn’t ’ave asked me that 
ime eyet. This aint the miie tor it 
You'll get yourself all excited—an’ 
there’s time enough.” 

‘Feline: 

“|ecant stay with ye.” she bieuelt 
out, inarticulate as an actual groan. 

He said nothing to break the silence, 
but his grasp loosened on her hands. 
Softly, insinuatingly. scarcely Didden, his 
gamester’s instincts began to assert them- 
selves. It was a game. and the stakes 
were high. At last he spoke. 


he 





“Thats what I thought. dearie,” he 
said quietly enoush. ~ It serves? me 
right. What happened down to Reno?” 


A sob escaped her, despite her fight 


for control. 

t Alfred,” 
do whats right. 
for me.” 


she serietl.. E Lani. try “to 
Don’t make it hard 


in his own, as 
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aoni ye tell miec about it? oie 
begged. His sincerity was genuine as 
yet.“ I—it’s nearly killin’ me.” 

She bent closely over him. 

“Pye thought it all-out til my brain’s~ 
sick,” she said softly, as though to make 
it easier that way. “I couldn't get the 
—the divorce. I tried awful hard, an'— 
an’—I had a tough time of it there for 
a while. He—he—it couldn’t be done 
‘thout my givin’ up Dor’thy; an’, Al- 
fred, ’t seem’s though I couldn’t do that, 
even for you. Unuderstaud, Alfred?” 

‘The man closed his eyes. He wanted 
to do the unselfish thing—he wanted to 
be square; but how could he give her up 
when he needed her so? Besides, the 
game was on now, and he had to play. 

“Alfred, I lowe" yeubeiier tic teen 
know,” went on the voice at his ear, and 
her breath caught as she said it. “ An’ 
if it was jus’ myself, why, I'd let the 
whole outfit go to the deuce. But Dor’- 
thy, she’s my child, an’ it wouldn’t be 


right. I can’t give ’er up, my own child. 
Don’t ye sec, Alfred? Don’t ye see?” 


He moved a trifle beneath her hand, 
but he made no reply; this was not his 
cuc to speak. 

“Its hard, Alfred, it’s the hardest 
thing I ever done, an’ seem’s though I 
couldn't hardly do it, after all. But it’s 
the right thing to do, ain’t it? }ow see, 
it’s the on’y thing to, don’t ye?” 

She was fighting her own soul with 
all that strength that had so often up- 
held his. Ile knew it—knew it with the 


gambler’s intuition of his opponent’s 
hand. 

“Sure, I see that, dearie You 
couldn’t leave Dor’thy. When’re ye 


goin?” he sighed. 

She took her sleeve between her teeth 
and tore ait, 

“ Soon’s you get well, I guess.’ 

When she had herself in hand again, 
she went on: 

“At first, I wasn’t goin’ to come back 


? 


all. 1 was jus’ goin’ to write ye an’ 
go away. But l yot to thinkin’—I 


thought about ye all the time an’—an’— 
hrst thing I knew I was on the train, 
comin’ back here. An’—an’—lI thought 
—jus’ onct more I want to see ’im, to 
see if evw’rything’s all right, an’ nen—” 

“ An’ IT come home drunk’s a beast.” 
For an instant the game was forgotten. 
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“Well, Alfred, first —1 thought my 
heart would jus’ natur’Hy break. Seemed 
like the whole world was goin’ wrong.” 
She stopped a moment; then she said 
suddenly, sharply; “ Alfred!” 
shook his shoulders a trifle. “ You're 
goin’ to keep straight, dye hear? Even 
if [’'m not here? It'd simply kill me 
worryin’ if Id had to think— You'll 
promige, wont ye, Alfred?” 

“Me promise? Dearie. what's the 
use? What'd my promise mount to 
anyhow, and what’d I care to promisc 
for after you're gone?” 


“ But, Alfred—” lt was a cry for 
MET CYg—e LOY ShCosieweesaw tie seid. 

‘“ Never mind me. litthe woman. It's 
Miele ect On. 

“Theres  Dor'thy —" Bice circ 


choked helplessly. 

~ Weeraunere sor thy. 

hen the man turned his face to the 
wall again. He waited now.” Be it said 
to his credit, he had compunction. There 
was Dorothy. But could this woman 
want her child with that same ampe- 
rious demand, that same need with which 
he wanted fer? No, there was no use; 
he must have her. He needed her, he 
loved her, he was fighting for what was 
his. It wasn’t a square gamble. perhaps. 
but still he waited, building on the out- 
come. Without looking at her, he could 
see just how she stood retreated against 
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the wall, her great dark eyes brimful of 
the self-surrendering passion that had 
come to enrich his worthless life. And 
he should give that up for Dorothy ? 

The silence was lengthening into min- 
utes. It came over him that inaybe his 
hand was called—perhaps Dorothy had 
won out in spite of his brilliant blutf. 
The sudden fear impelled him to open 
his eyes and stare at her wildly. like a 
child taken from its mother. Then she 
came as she had always come, as she hack 
deserted home, husband, and fair name: 
she threw herself on her knees by his 
bedside and clung to his arm. 

Po Nised. 2\ i redeeb sean (earcet: 
| love ye so. 
an’ I’m a bad woman. 
leave or cant!” 

“There, there, dearie, don’t take on 
so. It's for the best. Vd gone plumb 
10 the dogs ‘thout ye, an’ if ye love me 
like that, ye’d be miserable without me. 
lainiitsavin’ lodéserverit.” 

Long after, with the sound of her care- 
ful footsteps coming to him from the 
kitchen, he dovtd off to mlcep, and tlic 
smile of the contented child had returned 
to his face. He had her now—had her 
forever; his need glossed his methods. 
And as for the raw wound in her heart 
—he gently turned his tentative con- 
jectures aside when they threatened to 
become unpleasant. 


| canmi 
It’s a sin, Lord forgive me. 
But—but I can't 
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Oxe with the fair, white lilies, pure as the spotless snow, 
A message of joy was uttered, centuries ago; 


The chill of a winter was broken, the dawn came of love and peace 





It was Easter morn that brought them, with echoes that shall not cease. 


Under dim eastern windows, sad with the symbols of night, 

Suddenly blazed forth a splendor that put life’s sorrows to flight. 
An azure softer and bluer shone in the orient sky, 

For a glory unheard of was witnessed. as the lasten hours went by. 


The peaks of the purple mountains, the soft wind'’s balmier breath, 
Joined well with the reverént wonder which fell on Nazareth; 
Since He who had walked by the Jordan, and hallowed Galilee, 
The doors of life had opened. for wonders yet to be. 


Out of despair and darkness, up from sorrow and night, 

Arose the song of the ages. with its gifts of joy and light; 

Whose tale of triumph and glory, of sorrow and faith sublime, 
Shall come to all men and nations, dark-shadowed by fate and time. 


Joel Benton, 


THE DUKE’S PAWN. 


BY FRANCES OLIN. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
De LUIS DE FERIA, in love with Mercedes de Toledo, ward of the Duke of Alva, 


is on his way to the house of Countess Emanuele. 


A stranger hands him a sealed 


package. mistaking him for Florenee Montmoreney, Darou Montigny, to whom 


Feria bears a resemblance. 


At the mansion Feria finds the ecountess’s maid in terror. the 


countess in a swoon, and Mercedes on her knees before a man who is threatening her. 


lle recognizes Don Carlos, heir to the throne. 
Countess Emanuele counsels Feria to flee from Madrid. 


Mereedes as his affianced wife. 


Feria disarms the prinee and announces 


‘As he leaves the house, he is set upon by three masked figures, who bear him away in a 


litter. 


The Duke of Alva is anxious to lure the Netherland Counts Egmont, Horn, and 


Orange to Brussels. 


He is advised by his natural son, Don Ferdinando, to use the Baron 


Montigny for this task, or suggests his double, Feria. 
leria hesitates to aceept the duke’s proposal, but finally consents to go to the Nether- 


lands, posing as Montmorency. 
with him to the tourney at Brussels. 


Successful in this réle. he persuades Count Horn to go 
Feria is commanded by Alva to take Horn and 


Esmont to Don Ferdinando’s banquet and bring them tmmediately afterward to the duke’s 
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presence at Culemborg House. 


Feria is wounded in the tourney and suspects a secret enemy, presumably Carlos. 
Egmont is warned not to go to the banquet. but Don Ferdinando’s scheme being carried 
through, Egmont and Horn are enticed to Alva's house and put in separate rooms, strongly 


guarded. 


Alva compliments Feria on the sueeess of his efforts, gives him a document 


bearing the royal seal, and bids him hasten to Dillenburg to play a similar trick on Will- 


iam of Orange. 


CHARBERS Vii. 
TIIE TRAP. 


ERIA found, as Alva had 
told him, a horse saddled 
and in waiting for him 
in the courtyard of 
Culemborg House. The 
groom had had his in- 
structions, for as Feria mounted and 
gathered up the bridle the man spoke: 

“lhe duke told me to remind you, my 
lord, that you were to leave by the north 
gate, aud that your men would be wait- 
ing for you outside.” 

Alva had, indeed, planned every detail 
of the hurried trip to Dillenburg.  Re- 
lays of horses were to be furnished every 
few hours, and the men selected as re- 
tainers for the assumed Baron Montigny 
knew all the roads leading to the frontier. 

Feria was, in truth, thankful to be 
gone. Although the difficulties connected 
with his mission to Orange were enor- 
mous, he preferred them to the revela- 





tions sure to follow his longer stay in 
Brussels. He had completely hood- 
winked Egmont and Horn; but he had 
srown fond of the ill-fated noblemen, 
and to face them after their knowledge 
of his deception seemed more than he 
could bear. 

The prince, at least, was an unknown 
quantity, and there was a strong clement 
of excitement in trying to dupe so astute 
aman. Ile galloped rapidly through the 
city. Night had come on, and inost of 
the streets were dark. As he paused a 
moment in one of the public squares, the 
better to get his hearings for the north 
gate, he heard a clatter of hoofs behind 
him. Ile turned quickly as a mounted 
groom in the livery of the duke came up 
with him. 

Both man and horse seemed blown. 
The man, after a moment. spoke: 

“Am I addressing Baron Montigny? ” 

Feria nodded stiffly. 

“Then,” said the man breathlessly, 
“YT am to give you a message from the 


* This story began in THE CAVALIER for February. 
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duke. He has important instructions for 
wau that were forgotten. and he is wait- 
ing for you at the house of Count Afat- 
teo.” 

‘Where is that?” asked Feria. 

‘A few streets from here,” said the 
man em@sively; “ Lewill guide you.” 

Without a suspicion, Feria turned his 
horse’s head and followed his guide. [t 
seemed to him not unnatural that on so 
delicate a mission something should have 
been forgotten. 

They drew up before a somber-lvoking 
house on a side street. 

“Does Count Matteo liwe here?” 
asked Feria in surprise. He had heard 
of the count’s great wealth. and this 
house seemed an ordinary mansion. 

“He is here for the present,” said the 
man briefly, “and the duke awaits you 
aisle. 

Femme siew the dukewand, Count Aat- 
teo were intimate friends. Ife dis- 
mounted, 

“Vou will look after my horse,” he 
said carelessly, and pounded on the mas- 
sive door with his whip-handle. 

ln a moment the great door swung 
ypen, and Feria stepped inside. He 
found himself in a long, narrow passage- 
way. dimly lighted. A man servant with 
an inscrutable face hekl up a lighted 
candle. 

“This way, my lord,” he murmured. 

Feria followed him with hasty steps. 
Vhe door at the rear of the hall inune- 
diately opened, and Feria found himself 
in a large. brilliantly lighted room that 
for the moment was empty. 

He looked around in bewilderment. 
A sudden doubt crossed his mind, andl 
he turned to retrace his steps; but au- 
other door opened, and one of the most 
beautiful women he had ever seen stood 
before him. He tried to collect his scat- 
tered wits. He had seen this face be- 


fore. 
Tiga omanme no. faced Feria was 
young and beautifully proportioned. She 


was small in stature, but so perfect in 
shape one thought not of her height. 
Fler eyes were large and lustrous, ancl 
her dark hair clustered in tiny tendrils 


about her oval face. She wore a blue. 
silken robe, embroidered with pearls. 
site stood before Feria withieeclacped 


hands, and looked at him long and in- 
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scrutably. As she gazed, the knowledge 
came to him suddenly who she was. “The 
miniature shown him by the Countess 
Morn was of this woman. angl it was 
Mme. Montigny. 

In planning their adventuré the duke 
had agreed with Feria that on no ac- 
count was he to encounter the wife of 
Baron Montigny. “Phis seemed possible 
since Mme. Montigny was in delicate 
health, had a young child and had been 
living during her husband’s absence in 
Spain on her father’s estate in Touraine. 
Feria’s sojourn in Brussels was so. brief 
a one that the news of his return might 
easily not reach Mme. Montigny before 
his departure for Germany; and after 
his return with Orange the discovery of 
his identity would not matter. He had 
pleaded his wife’s delicafe health to 
Egmont and Horn as the reason for not 
bringing her immediately to Brussels. 
and that had seemed to them reasonable. 

AG Sthe two gazedesilenthy at cach 
other, several schemes passed through 
Perla gerertue Drain, the amos qQemserent 
of which was to take her, in part. into 
his confidence, but to give her a pre- 
tended reason for his disguise. ‘That she 
should actually take him for her husband 
did not cross his mind—it was too wildly 
improbable. 

While he struggled for the fitting 
words, she spoke, looking at him with 
calm, direct gaze: 

* L did not expect this treatmeut from 
vou, Florence, although you have written 
so infrequently of late. When 1 was 
informed that you were in Brussels with 
the Duke of Alva I came immediately to 
the city. Why did you not send me 
word that you were here?” 

‘Then she took him for the Baron 
Montigny. [Ele rapidly took in the sit 
uation. He had been summoned to this 
house to meet the Duke of Alva. Was 
it her ruse, or another’s? “That he must 
know, but it forced him to keep up the 
masquerade. He knelt before her and 
kissed her hands. His voice was low and 
husky: 

“Have patience with me! Have pa 
tience with me, and later [ will tell you 
all! I have secret and weighty business 
for the king and must not linger even 
for my wife. Did you summon me here. 
or did the duke?” He looked directly 
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up at her with a sudden, piercing glance 
that commanded an honest answer. 

£ I summoned you,” she said. “I sent 
a message through one of the duke’s 
servants, for I could not be sure you 
would come to me otlierwise.” She be- 
gan to sob. “Oh, what an ending this is 
to our love, Florence—what an ending!” 

Feria was at his wit’s end. lake up 
with her and kiss her he dare not. Phat 
was sure discovery. One role only could 
he play with the faintest chance of suc- 
cess. He stooped until he kissed the 
hem of her robe. 

leanienoteworthy of your lore i he 
said faintly, “nor can | tell you now 
what brought me to Brussels. Later I 
will tell you everything, but to-night you 
must let me go on pressing business for 
the king.” 

He sprang suddenly to his feet as he 
spoke, and looked down at her. 

She suddenly colored from brow to 
chin. She was unspeakably lovely. 

‘““T will let you go, Florence.” she said 
after a moment, “on one coudition—that 
vou take some supper with me before you 





depart. That is a small favor for a wife 
to ask.” 
Feria inwardly chafed and fumed. 


The men and horses were waiting out- 
side the gate. Every moment was pre- 
cious, and he had already lost time. But 
he could not be rough with her. and he 
wished to avoid a scene. 

‘I cannot give you explanations. to- 
night,” he said hurriedly; “and my 
business is pressing. Will vou not let 
me go and trust me?” 

‘*T will let you go iu a quarter of an 
houtjasiie said firmly; “Dut nemai 
have supper first.” She touched a bell. 
and two meu in yellow livery entered the 
room. 

“ Bring iu Supper at once.’ 
dered. 

Hi a moment, as if by magic. a table 
was brought in, laid, and the two were 


she or- 


seated. Feria was uncomfortable and ill 
at ease. What could this beautiful 


woman think of a husband so cold and 
churlish? But the servants were present, 
and he must say something. 

“1 have ‘much to tell you of Spain,” 
he blurted out; “some time vou will go 
there, and I[ wish vou to sce it with my 
es, 
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“ Do you care for it?” sht asked soft- 

ly. She never took her ves tronm i. 
Lace, ‘ 
“ "yes. One soon learns to love it.” he 
said with forced lightness; “the skies 
are bluer and the grass greener than in 
this land of rain.” 

She gave him a peculiar look. 

“Why did you call it in your Tetters 
a gloomy prison?” leria felt that he 
was in deep waters. 

“That was when [ was out of favor 
with the king,” he said with sudden in- 
spiration. “Now that I have his con- 
fidence again, the witchery of the land 
is upon me.” 

The two had eaten rapidly in obe 
dience to Ferias desire to hasten his de- 
parture, and Mme. Montigny made a 
sign to the servauts to depart. She rose 
abruptly from her seat when they were 
again alone, aud came close to Feria. 

© Tell me,” she said brokenly, and sud- 
denly threw her arms about his neck: 
“ Florence. do you love another woman? ”’ 

Feria released the arms and held the 
small hands firmly in his own. He must 
briug the interview to an end at all haz- 
ards. i 
“I will” tell you everything when | 
retum, bessai] hiskily; “1 willie 
you what will satisfy you then. 1 can- 
not now.” Ile rose, and stood facing her. 

“Trust me,” he said entreatingly, and 
backed toward the door through which 
he had entered 

“Stop!” An instantaneous change 
passed over the beautiful woman. Her 
eyes flashed. Her nostrils dilated. “ You 
will not leave this room until you have 
proved to me that you are my husbaud.” 
Feria looked at her dismayed. 

“Do you not think that I am _ the 
Baron Montigny?” 

“ No! You have the face of my hus- 
band, his figure, his manner even; but 
you have not his voice, ñor his charac- 
fer. | 

The game seemed up, but a sudden 
Inspiration came to Feria. He remem- 
bered the packet, still in his doublet, that 
had been handed to him by the mysteri- 
ous stranger in Madrid. He drew it 
forth, 
“ Do you think I could come into pos- 
session of this if 1 were not the Baron 
Moutigny?”’ 
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She seized the packet with a cry and 
fore mw open, The ring dell on the deer 
as she eagerly scanned the handwriting. 

“Tt is my letter to my husband.” she 
wemled. She picked up the ring. “It 18 
my ring and my letter,” she moaned; 
‘and oh, how like him-—how like him 
youre.’ 


She paced the room, wringing her 


hands. She was the picture of anguish 
and indecision. 
Feria moved closer to the door and 


turned for a last word. 

“When I return everything shall be 
clear between us. I will keep back noth- 
fie, Now, | must go = He put ae 
hand on the door. 

Like a cat, she sprang upon him and 
pushed him into the room. He was so 
taken by surprise that he did not in- 
stantly repulse her. With a swift move- 
ment she tore open his right sleeve and 
disclosed his naked arm. When she saw 
it she uttered a cry, and before he 
grasped the situation she put to her lips 
a small silver whistle which she wore 
concealed beneath her dress. 

Before Feria could speak or turi. his 
hands were seized, his sword wrested 
from him, and he was securely bound by 
three masked men, who had entered on 
the sounding of the whistle. 

One of the men removed his mask. It 
was the face of the unknown assailant in 
the courtyard of Culemborg Ifouse. He 
regarded Feria with an evil glitter in 
his eyes. 

se )wice, | havemrailed: tosh sou, * le 
said savagely, “ but I think the third time 
I shall be successful.” 

Feria fixed his eyes on Mme. STon- 
tigny. His only hope lay in her. 

“Will you tell me the meaning of 
this?” he said steadily. The woman's 
beautiful eyes blazed with indignation. 

“When |] besought you a few moments 
ago, sir, to give me the proof that I de- 
sired. you put me off. Lt will be more 
gracious than you. When this man here i 
—she waved her hand toward the un- 
masked stranver—‘“ came to me in Tous 
raine and told me there was a man in 
Brussels impersonating my husband, I 
refused to believe him. It was too fan- 
tastic—too improbable. But I was trou- 
bled, and at last I agreed to come to 
Brussels, take a house, and secure an 
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interview with this false Baron 
tigny. 

“I found on reaching here there was 
indeed some one passing for my hus- 
band, and I believed in some horrible 
plot against Baron Montigny in Spain. 
T agreed to entrap you here and deliver 
you over to these men. I was greatly 
startled when T saw you, the resemblance 
way go wonderful. Still, I could sce 
little differences—though when you gave 
me the rmg and the letter my mind for 
a moment misgave me.” 

“Well,” said Feria as she panStdea 
moment. 

“Well? Mme. Montigny continued, 
and her eyes were very bright, “my hus- 
band has a curious birthmark on his right 
arm, and I suddenly remembered that I 
could easily establish his identity.” She 
glanced significantly at the torn sleeve. 

“So, because of an imposture, you 
hare delivered panman seser some ly,” 
Feria said quictly. 

“ T have nothing to do with what hap- 
pens to you now.” Mme. Montigny 
shrugged her shoulders. “ ’Fhis man told 
me of the plot against my husband; and 
IT agreed to hand you over, in case he 
were nieht” 

“There is no plot against your hus- 
hand,’ Feria said earnestly. “ My 
chance resemblance to Baron Montigny 
will not harm him personally.” 

“Forgive me for doubting you.” the 
lady said, and her lip curled. “J do not 
presume to fathom your plot, but 1 know 
It bodes il] for those who are dear to me.” 

“€ Listen,” said Feria resolutely. “I 
am in the service of the king and the 
duke, and whoever makes away with me 
will have to reckon with the duke.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said the lady haught- 
ily: “1 am willing to recount to the duke 
mv stare in the matter, 1 Wave nothing 
further to do with it.” She made him a 
low curtsy, and vanished. 

Feria was bound hand and foot, and 
a masked figure stood on either side of 
him. The unmasked man stood directly 
in front of hin. 

“T suppose you would like to know, 
Don Luis de Feria, who T am, and why 
[am pursuing you?” The man’s hard 
eves looked directly into Feria’s. 

“Yes, I should like to know.” Feria 
spoke in an even voice, rather absently. 


Mon- 
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He was calculating his chances. ‘They 
were three to one, and he was disarmed 
and bound. Could he possibly summon 
help by a sudden outcry ? 

«F am the servitor of Don Carlos.” 


said the man succinctly, “ and | followed 
you from Spain at his bidding. 1 have 


cleared the path of Carlos many times. 
and no one has been the wiser. Tle has 
set an unusually igh price on your 
head ”—the man grinned disagreeably— 
“and lam in sore need of gold.” 
Before Feria could speak or cry out, 
the stranger made a sign, and one of the 


masked figures securely gagged him. 
Thus bound and gagged, he was utterly 
helpless. 


Suddenly there seemed to be some com- 
motion at the outer door. ‘The unknown 
clapped on his mask and gave a rapid 
command in Spanish. “The two men 
lifted Feria as if he had beeu a block 
of wood; and the three, with their bur- 
dengue hastily out oa reir door, 
which opened on a dark staircase. 

Stumbling and cursing under their 
breath, they went up. what seemed to 
Feria, countless flights of stone stairs 
until they reached a narrow passageway 
without a door. The leader struck a 
light and revealed a wall studded with 
curious nails, but with uo door visible. 
He took a paper from his doublet and 
studied it a while. He then pressed one 
of the nails with considerable force, but 
with no result. Again he studied his 
diagram, and this time chose a different 
nail on the wall. 

Like magic it yielded to his touch. and 
a panel flew open, disclosnig a long, nar- 
row room, with a bed in one corner cov- 
ered with rubbish, a grated window, and 
a fireplace with some antiquated iron 
dogs. ‘“Fhere was no other furniture. 

The men deposited their burden on 
the floor, and turned to their leader for 
further orders. ‘he panel-door was 
open behind them. Suddenly there came 
to them from below a muffled sound of 
scuffling feet and angry voices. With an 
oath, the man who had spoken to Ferta 
sprang into the passageway. closely fol- 
lowed by the other two. One of them 
turned and closed the panel with a click. 
It was a spring-door. 

The three men fled precipitately the 
way they had come until they reached 
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the head of the first Meh of stairs. 
There they paused. The hall below was 
filled with men, and an altercation was 
going on between Mme. Montigny’s 
servants and the newcomers. Suddenly 
a deep, powerful voice was heard above 
the others. 

“Fake me instantly to Mme. Mon- 
tigny !”’ ; 

There was an opening and shutting 
of doors. and the three men in the hall 
above shrank back into the shadow. 
The leader spoke. 

“That was the duke. We must m- 
stantly leave the house by the rear stair- 
case.” 

With some difficulty this was accom- 
plished, and the three emerged into the 
night. 

The plot against Feria had miscar- 
ried, When the duke’s groom—who had 
been bribed to escort Feria to the house 
where Mme. Montigny awaited him—re- 
turned to Culemborg House it occurred 
to him that he might make deuble 
money. He gained admittance to the 
duke, and told lis story in the main 
truthfully, keeping back, however. the 
incident of the bribe. 

His story was that he had been way- 
laid by a strange man who had told him 
the duke was awaiting Baron Montigny 
in a house in a side street, and that he 
must instantly overtake the baron and 
escort him there. After leaving Hewes 
the groom averred, he rode back to Cul- 
emborg House, and was greatly aston- 
ished at seeing the duke pass through 
the courtyard. 

Alva, who had just encompassed the 
arrest of Egmont and Horn, at once 
mistrusted a plot against Feria. ‘Taking 
the groom as guide, with a score of 
mounted men he rode quickly to the 
house hired for Mme. Montigny by the 
emissary of Carlos. The groom. fright- 
ened now at the effect of his recital. 
protested volubly that he had merely 
seen the Baron Montigny enter the 
house, and that he himself had ridden 
directly back to Culemborg House. As 
a matter of fact, Feria's horse still stood 
before the door where the groom had 
fastened him. 

It took several moments after enter- 
ing for the duke to ascertain to whom 
the honse belonged, for Mme. Mon- 
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tigny’s servants—brought by her from 
Touraine — were struck dumb by the 
sight of so many armed men. At 
length one of them spoke, in answer to 
the duke’s harsh inquiry. 

“It is Mme. Montigny who 
here < 

Then the duke had made the reply 
heard by the conspirators on the floor 
above: 

“Take the instantly to Mme. Mon- 
tigny.” 

Mme. Montigny, after the dramatic 
climax of her interview with Teria, had 
retired to her bedroom. Deeply agitated 
by the doubts and fears which had as- 
sailed her, she endeavored to form some 
reasonable plan of action. lor mouths 
she had endeavored to get her husband 
back from Spain, where she had reason 
to think Philip was plotting against him. 
She had sent him the warning received 
by Feria, through a special courier, and 
so keen was her anxicty, she realized that 
she would prefer to have entrapped an 
erring husband than to meet this Cer- 
tainty that he was still in Spain. She 
went over mentally the plan she had 
formed of taking her child, and _ sailing 
for Spain. She was thus engaged in 
meditation when her maid burst in upon 
her with pale face and startled eyes. 

“rhe Duke of Alva is demanding to 
see you, madame, in the large salon.” 

Mme. Montigny rose with an uneasi- 
ness she could not define, and entered 


lives 


the room where Alva was awaiting 
her. She had heen out of the country 


on Alva's arrival; but rumors of the 
power entrusted to him by the king, 
and his harsh and cruel nature, had 
reached her in ‘Touraine. She dreaded 
the intervicw. 

Alva stood in the middle of the apart- 
ment, a grim and formidable figure clad 
in armor. He had but scant time for 
explanations. 

“T wish to know instantly, madame, 
where is Baron Montigny? ” 

Mme. Montigny turned the color of 
marble, but she did not falter. 

“The man who entered my house au 
hour since was not the Baron Mon- 
tigny.” 

“Very well. madame, E wish to know 
where the man is who entered your house 
an hour since.” 
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“I cannot tell you.’ She faltered 
perceptibly. “Ife was an impostor, and 
| gave him over to the man who brought 
him lens 

“Who was that?” 

“| do not knew—some one sent by 


ew. ou Carlos, who has followed him from 


Spain.” 

" Vadame, the man who entered your 
house must be found.” 

‘But, your grace, | have no knowl- 
edge of what they have done with him.” 

“Summon your servants.’ ‘The 
duke’s stern features relaxed not a mus- 
ele; 

Trembling, the unhappy woman rang 
for ber maid. 

“Seud all the men in here, Suzanne.” 

In a few moments the frightened serv- 
ants were huddled together in the salon. 


The duke looked them over. ‘There 
were ten burly fellows. 
“Vou all saw the Baron Montigny 


enter a short time ago?” 

‘Fhe men looked at their mistress in 
a dazed way. “Fhey had served Mime. 
Montigny in ‘Pouraine since the depar- 
ture of her husband, and they had never 
seen the Baron Montigny. 

"The servants know nothing, your 
erace,” said Mme. Montigny piteously. 
“They ore French, and hare merer soci 
the Baron Montigny.” 

“Very Wel” The duke spoke in his 
harshest voice, and turned towards the 
quaking servants. “Phe man who ci- 
tered this house an hour or so since is 
the Baron Montigny, and he has been 
nade away with. You will help my 
men search the house from top to bottom, 
every nook and cranny, and if the Baron 
Montigny is not found you will pay for 
it with vour necks.” 

Mme. Montigny gave a low ery, and 
fainted in the arms of her maid. 
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THE ESCAPE. 


=EREA, left on the floor, in the upper 
F room of the house on the side street, 

lay for a long time motionless after 
the panel door clicked behind the cs- 
caping men. Ile was too far back in 
the room to have heard the muffled 
noises from below, and he had no clue 
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to the reason for the hasty exit of the 
de men. For a longtime he fay, ex- 
pecting their return, and when he heard 
the sound of voices and hurrying feet in 
the narrow passageway, he momentarily 
expected the door to swing open and the 
end to scope: 

As: the night wore on, it occurred to 
him that for some reason he was allowed 
a few hours of grace. and that escape 
might be possible. ‘The dukes men. 
after searching every nook and corner, 
being in ignorance of the secret door, 


finally left the house, and stillness 
reigned. 
Feria was bound and gagged. ‘Vo 


most men there would have seemed no 
loophole for escape. But to a quick- 
witted, athletic youth, many difficult 
things are possible. As he lay where 
they had placed him on the floor, he 
noticed that the iron dogs in the fire- 
place were broken——one of them snapped 
short off, leaving a sharp piece of iron. 
It occurred to him he might use it to 
break the cords on his hands. . 

The moonlight streaming through the 
small window gave him some light, and 
with extreme difficulty he rolled him- 
self across the floor to the fireplace. ‘The 
iron dog lay broken in two; and. pain- 
fully raising himself, Ieria managed to 
work the rope that secured his hands 
back and forth over the sharp bit of irou 
made by the break. 

It was slow and wearisome work. The 
rope was stout and securely tied, and 
his feet were so tightly bound every 
movement was painful. By resting at 
frequent intervals, he managed at last, 
with infinite patience, to break through 
one strand—then another, until at last. 
as the first faint streaks of dawn told 
him the night was over, he found the 
rope so weakened he was able by a great 
effort of strength to break it. His 
wrists were bleeding, but he removed 
the gag and, after a while, with difficulty 
loosened the cords about his feet. 

When he finally stood erect and free, 
the sun was shining into the narrow 
room. He looked carefully about. and 
found the door securely fastened by a 
spring-lock. The window was grated. 
but the iron bars were broken, so that a 
slender man could work his body through 
the aperture. 
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Feria peered dofn, and found the 
house in which he was confined was con- 
siderably higher than its neighbors. If 
he succeeded in getting on the window- 
ledge, his only possible means of escape 
was to make a jump across a narrow 
street onto an adjoining roof, some ten 
feet lower than his standing place. It 
was an excessive risk, and Feria cast 
about for some means by which he could 
lessen it. 

The ropes that had secured him were 
cut in pieces, but on removing the rub- 
bish from the bed he discovered it was 
a rope bedstead, with the ropes still in 
fair condition. Feria managed to piece 
together about twenty feet of this rope, 
which he made fast to the iron grating 
of the window. His plan was, in ma- 
king his desperate leap, to have the cord 
to draw himself up by, in case he missed. 
lle made a large loop, which he grasped 
firmly with one hand, and after much 
patience stood outside his window on 
the narrow ledge. 

He carefully calculated the distance. 
and, with the rope in one hand, made 
the leap. Before he touched the lower 
roof he had Iet the rope go, for he had 
made it too short. He had calculated 
the jump to perfection. and was not 
even thrown down by it. ‘There seemed 
to be. on his examination, but one win- 
dow by which he could enter the house 
where he now stood, and that was barred. 

While he stood considering this difti- 
culty, a man’s face suddenly presented 
itself at the window. ‘The eyes of the 
man seemed startmg from his head, and 
he gave a low whistle of astonishment. 
Feria had crawled along the roof, and 
was supporting himself on the narrow 
ledge outside the window, as he gazed 
through the bars within. 

[t was a small room, and evidently a 
bedchamber, ‘The man was unwashed 
and unshaven, and had a shock of red 
hair, which stood out about his face like 
the quills of a porcupine. As he was 
about to call out lustily, Feria stopped 
him with his finger on his lips, and after 
a moment whispered to him in French: 

“Jo am a nobleman in the Duke of 
‘Alva’s service, and there has been a plot 
against my life. If you will file these 
iron bars so that I can get in this house, 
I will give you gold enough to keep you 
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comfortable the rest of your days, and 
the duke will reward you to boot.” 

The fellow’s greedy-eyes snapped with 
excitement : 

“How do 
gold?” 

For answer, Feria drew a gold coin 
from his doublet and threw it into the 
room. The duke had, in fact, amply 
supplied him with money. 

The man with the red hair hesitated. 
If he could kill Feria without discovery, 
he could get all the gold on his person. 
But if he were, in truth, in the service 
of the duke, the murder might be found 
out, aud his neck would be the penalty. 
It was well known in Flanders that Al- 
vas hand was bloody as well as swift, 
and it was best to be on the prudent side. 

J will file the bars,” he said shortly. 

He was gone so long that Feria gave 
himself up for lost. He had doubtless 
gone to summon assistances The man, 
however, was too shrewd for that. If 
there was gold in this quarry, he did 
not propose to share it with another. He 
made sure that he would be undisturbed, 
armed himself in case the stranger at- 
tempted violence, and began his work of 
wrenching the bars. Being a man of 
great physical strength, this did not take 
long, and Feria soon found himself in 
a small, low room face to face with a 
man of huge stature and sinister aspect. 
Feria was unarmed, as his sword had 
been wrested from him by the masked 
men. But he had a stronger weapon 
tian a sword. We'drew forth from his 
doublet the paper with the royal seal. 

“On secret business for the king,” he 
said tersely. “There is a plot against 
me, and the duke will reward the man 
who gets me safely to the frontier. He 
will also punish my murderer,” he added 
grimly. 

The pupils of the man’s eyes con- 
tracted. This stranger carried the royal 
seal, he was dressed like a man of rank, 
and he had gold to dispense. His course 
ngs clear. 

“T can get you safely out of this 
house, my lord. and can take you to the 
frontier, 

“I will go first to the north gate of 
the city and see if any of my men are 
there. What house is this?” Feria asked 
suddenly. 


I know you have any 
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“The tavern of the White Wolf.” 

“And who are you?” 

‘An officer in the Flemish army!” the 
stranger said with some reluctance. He 
failed to add that he was an officer in 
disgrace. 

"Very well. “Hom can you get me 
out of the house without attracting atten- 
(oie 

"That I can manage easily,” the man 
returned. “‘ You can wear a cloak and 
plumed hat of mine.” 

This was done, and the two men 
emerged from the tavern door without 
attracting attention. It was noon now; 
and as they hastened toward the north 
gate, Feria felt that his chances of find- 
ing any of the duke’s men there were of 
the smallest. In this he was mistaken, 
for Alva had given orders that a guard 
be posted at the gate until news was ob- 
tained of Feria, but an unexpected hap- 
pening prevented the two men from 
reaching the gate as they had planned. 

The red-haired man was no other than 
Jan Ostade, a well-known Flemish cap- 
tain in the king’s service. Through 
some looting, which had incurred the ire 
of his superior officer, Ostade had been 
deprived of his command and ordered to 
leave the country with a fellow officer 
who had been guilty of the same offense. 
The two men had, however, skulked 
about the city. and the landlord of the 
White Wolf had been willing to smuggle 
them in for a goodly sum paid down. 
This was the first time that Ostade had 
ventured openly upon the streets; but, 
with his hat pulled down over his eyes 
and a swaggering gait, he hoped to es- 
cape detection. lt was the hat and 
cloak of his brother officer in disgrace 
that Feria was wearing. 

As the two men turned a sharp corner 
not very distant from the north gate, a 
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Yust of wind seized the long plume in 


Ostade’s hat, and it was blown across 
the street. „At that moment a man“in 
armor, superbly mounted, with a small 
company of troops. bore down upon them. 
The man was General Van Eyck, Os- 
tade’s superior officer. 

Without his hat, his flaming locks 
blowing about his face, Ostade was a 
conspicuous figure. Van Eyck instantly 
recognized him, and stopped on the in- 
stant. 
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“Arrest that man, take him to the 
fortress, and keep him in chains until 
iemedse Calli¢se.ct, MWe sai) 1 a voice 
of thunder. Alva had reprimanded him 
more than once for his lax discipline. 
Here was a chance to retrieve himself. 

“You were sentenced to banishment 
before, sir, but this time you will not get 
off so easily.” ‘Then, ‘observing Feria. 
who wore the mantle and hat of his fol- 
lowers, and taking him not unnaturally 
for the fellow officer implicated with 
Ostade, whom he personally did not 
know, he pointed at him. 

“ You will arrest that fellow. too, and 
take him to the same prison. They will 
Demure tomether.”’ 

Before Feria could remonstrate or ex- 
plain, he was surrounded by armed men, 
bound, and taken forcibly in an opposite 
direction from that he had started. He 
was separated from Ostade, uor did he 
see him when they reached the prison. 
Fle was thrown unceremoniously into a 
small cell. 

ingvamelicecndeavared to get a word 
with his jailers. “Phey turned a deaf ear 
to his remonstrances and explanations. 
Every one, in fact, was in a stute of sus- 
pense in Brussels.  (sranvelle had de- 
parted, the Duchess of Parma had been 
superseded, and Alva had come. No one 
knew definitely what the next move might 
be. Certainly laxity would not be al- 
lowed under the iron hand of the duke. 
and it was best to be on the safe side. 

So Feria. as safely hidden from Alva 
as if he had remained in the upper cham- 
ber with the spring-door, fretted and 
fumed, while large placards were placed 
about the streets offering a reward for 
information about the Baron Montigny. 

‘Che duke concluded, from all absence 
of information, that the assumed Baron 
Montigny must have been made away 
with in the short time that elapsed be- 
tween Feria’s entering the house of Mme. 
Montigny and his own arrival. Not a 
trace could he find of Feria’s unknown 
enemy with the scar, although he put all 
his machinery at work to ferret out the 
man. l 

As the days passed he reluctantly ad- 
mitted that his plan to capture Orange 
must come to naught. for the@prince re- 
fused to answer his letters and there was 
no emissary he could send. .\ week after 
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the second capture of Feria the duke 
was working over some papers at Culem- 
borg House, when one of his pages en- 
tered with an embarrassed air. 

“(ill it please your grace to see.a 
man who has been in the king's service. 
and who says he has some important in- 
formation to give?” 

The duke scowled. He had inter- 
viewed so many men in the past seven 
days, ouly to find that they really knew 
nothing. But he could not afford to 
throw away a chance. 

| Memyesvell, tell the fellow to he quick 
with his information,” said the duke im- 
patiently. 

A slight, fair-haired man in citizen’s 
dress was ushered into the room. The 
duke regarded him suspiciously. 

“I understood you were in the king’s 
service, sir. Why are you not dressed 
as a soldier?” 

The man flushed. 

“I will explain that later, your grace. 
| have come to give you information 
about Baron Montigny.” 

The duke fixed him sharply with his 
eves. 

Nee 

“1 will give you this information. 
your grace, only on one condition.” “Fhe 
man spoke without a tremor. and looked 
directly into the duke’s eyes. 

Alva was astounded. This was temer- 
ity, indeed—to make conditions with the 
governor - general of the Netherlands! 
But he liked pluck. 

“What is your condition?” 

“Tf what | tell you proves true, you 
will have a brother officer and myself 
restored to our old rank in the ariny. 
We have been unjustly disgraced. and 
we ask for reparation. That is my one 
condition.” 

“Nery -well said the duke carelessly. 
He was always ready to make promises. 

‘“T must have a guarantee, vour grace.” 
said the man firmly. He knew what 
Alva’s promises were worth. 

‘Fhe duke glowered at him. 

“fo am not in the habit of giving 
guarantees.” 

“Were well, your grace.” 
turned to go. 

Stop.” The duke looked at him cu- 
riously. 

“What is to prevent my men from 


The man 
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seizing you, throwing you ito prison, 
and getting the information out of you 
—in various ways?” he asked grimly. 

“There is nothing to prevent your 
trying, but you would not gain the in- 
formation that way.” 

Something in the man’s face impressed 
Alva. We suddenly doubted whether 
torture would work in this case. 

“What do you demand as guarantee?” 
he asked, frowning. 

‘A written order reinstating Jan Os- 
tade and myself in our old rank. signed 
with your own seal, your grace!” 

The Duke of Alva had a curious 
foible. His word he disregarded, the 
royal seal he afhxed without hesitation 
to any deed of treachery, but he had a 
curious compunction about his own sig- 
nature. He had never yet dishonored an 
agreement to which he had affixed his 
ducal coat of arms. He hesitated a long 
moment. Then he made up his mind. 

‘This is the condition, then,” he said 
harshly—“ I give you my written guaran- 
tee to reinstate you and Jan Ostade in 
the Flemish army in case you produce 


Baron Montigny Within twenty - four 
hours. lf you do not produce him at the 


end of that time, you shall be shot.” 

The man bowed. “I accept your con- 
dition, your grace!” 

Without more words, the duke seated 
himself and wrote an order rapidly. He 
handed the paper to the man, who 
glanced at it and bowed again. 

“I can take you to the Baron Mon- 
tigny more easily than I can bring him 
to you.” 

“Where i§ he?” 

“In prison, your grace,” 

* Tlow. do you know this?” 

“ Because I have been stopping at the 
White Wolf with Jan Ostade since— 
since our trouble with our superior ofti- 
A week ago, while I was abseut for 


Cer 
a few hours. Ostade disappeared. My 


cloak and hat also disappeared. and the 
landlord, who is a good friend of ours, 
told me Ostade had been arrested, to- 
gether with a companion, who was doubt- 
less taken for me. 

“I had no clue of the meaning of this 
until I read the placards announcing the 
disappearance of Baron Montigny from 
the house back of the White Wolf. I 
examined Ostade’s bedroom, and found 
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the iron bars at the window had been 
broken, and that a piece of rope hung 
from a window in the house supposed 
to have been occupied by Montigny. I 
gathered from this that Ostade had 
helped the baron to escape, and that he 
had worn my clothing to avoid recog- 
nition.” 

“ You know the prison where they are 
confined ? ” 

“Tdo vour race, 

"“ But you yourself have not seen this 


man you suppose to be Baron Maon- 
tigny? 
“I have not, your grace, nor do | 


know the Baron Montigny by sight.” 

‘The duke reflected. This was the 
first explanation he had had of Feria’s 
disappearance, and while he did not 
know of the secret chamber, he knew 
that many of the old houses in Brussels 
contained them, If this fellow’s story 
were true, and his comrade had really 
attempted to assist Feria, he could afford 
to be generous. 

Were clr sir, vou shall escort me 
to this prison, and if J find your story 


true, IT will take you and Ostade into 
my own service.” 


They reached the prison in a short 
time, and Ostade was summoned into 
the duke’s presence. He changed color 
when he saw his old comrade-in-arms, 
but some secret intelligence passed De- 
tween the two men, and he gave the 
duke a tolerably truthful account of 
what had happened. 

He had seen a stranger at his window, 
who had begged for admittance, and 
who had told him he was in the duke’s 
service, They had planned to escape 
together, but through an untoward ac- 
cident they had been arrested. 

The duke summoned the other pris- 
oner amd Feria was brought in. 

Fle substantiated all that the two men 
had said. He described the room into 
which he had been thrown, the secret 
door, and his sucevssful effort in free- 
ing himself. All had been going well 
until Ostade and he had been arrested. 
To that arrest he had no clue. 

The commandant of the prison was 
brought in, and sharply reprimanded 
for not ascertaining the identity of both 
his prisoners. The duke then turned to 
the two men: 
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“You are both in my service from 
this time, and your first duty shall be to 
escort Baron Montigny to the north gate, 
where a guard is awaiting him, 

He drew Feria one side. 

“You will carry out our plan as ar- 
ranged upon. Orange must cross the 
frontier even if you cannot get him to 
Brussels. Make him understand that the 
lives of Egmont and Horn depend upon 
it. I will give you plenty of time to ac- 
complish tint, for Egmont and Horn are 
safely imprisoned now in Ghent.” 


—_ 


CHAP TIER. 3 
A ROYALTENILE. 


N the woods back of the old castle by 
the Dill the Prince of Orange was 
taking his daily walk. It was not 

two months since he had wound up his 
affairs in the Netherlands and crossed 
the frontier into Germany. He had been 
received with open arms by his brothers, 
who occupied the old ancestral castle at 
Dillenburg, and with his wife and chil- 
dren had been made as comfortable as 
circumstances permitted. But it was a 
ereat change in the estate of one of the 
richest and proudest princes in the land, 
and no man knew the ultimate intentions 
of William of Orange. 

He was at this time thirty-five years 
of age. tall and finely built, grave in 
manner, distinguished in bearing, and 
with the singular power, that he always 
possessed, of readiug men’s hearts while 
his own was a sealed book. He had 
adapted himself at once to his changed 
conditions, and his affability, cheerful- 
ness. aud tact were such that no man 
could have told he regretted the pomp 
and splendor of his life at Brussels. 

One man suspected that the departure 
of the prinee from Flanders was the first 
step in a carefully thought out and pre- 
meditated plan. Louis of Nassau was 
the favorite brother of William of 
Orange, and it was to get the aid of this 
fearless and ardeut soldier, “Les bon 
chevalier,” as he was nicknamed. that 
determined the prince to take up his resi- 


dence in the crowded and uncomfortable , 


castle on the Dill. 
As the prince slowly paced his favorite 
wood-path back of the castle, on a Sep- 


TO 
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aloral to the king. 
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tember morning, the day after the arrest 
of Egmont and Horn, he seemed sunk in 
painful meditation. His hands were 
clasped behind him, and his head sunk 
on his breast, so that he totally failed to 
perceive the figure of a man rapidly ap- 
proaching him from a side-path, 

The man was Louis of Nassau, and 
understanding well his brother's moods 
he fell behind htm in the path for a 
while, in order not to disturb his medita- 
tions. “Phe prince, after a little, roused 
{from his reverie and, hearing a slight 
sound, turned and faced his brother. 

The contrast in the two men was great. 
Louis, eager and impetuous. was quick- 
tempered, “voluble, and outspoken. Reti- 
cence and reserve were unknown to him. 
and hence it was that the prince trusted 
him in action, but not always in counsel. 
The affection between the two was of an 
unusual order. 

“Well, chevalter,” began the prince, 
smiling. Louis impulsively linked his 
arm in that of his brother. 

“May l not know your real design in 
coming to Dillenburg? Was it only to 
avoid collision with Alv den 

‘The prince regarded him affectionately. 

“Surely that is reason enough, 1 ex- 
pect daily to hear of the arrest of His 
mont and Lorn.” 

“Then you have left for good and all 
the service of Philip?” Louis asked. 


“I have not said so,” returned the 
prince cautiously. “° T may be unwilling 


to serve the king’s minister, 


ay 


and yet be 


Louis regarded him with- perplenity. 
Philip 11 of Spain was a powerful mon- 


arch, feared and hated by France and 
Austria, but the pugnacious Protestant 


would have fought him single-handed. 
He had hoped the coming of the prince 
meant an open revolt. The rising of 
the Huguenots in France and the Pioi 
estants in the Netherlands could be made 
formidable. ‘The daring and audacious: 
soldier itched for the contest. 


“Now is the time to stm 
eagerly. and touched the hilt of his 
sword. “i can raise troops for you 


throughout Germany, and the cities in 
Flanders will help you.” 

The prince turned upon him the deep 
look that the younger man had not vet 
Icarned to read. 
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eee Witten e king Ol ins cone 
tinued loyalty, although I am out of the 
kingdom, and I have given him my rea- 
sons for refusing to take the new oath.” 

Pome setice fell, ~~ Ththeyour de: not 
intend to take up arms against Alva?” 

“Not until he proceeds to more ex- 
treme measures than at present.” 

‘The princess intends to return to 
Flanders to prevent the confiscation of 
her property there,’ louis said suddenly. 
eying his brother. 

Oker the tace of the prince a swilt 
cloud passed. Through his deep anxie- 
ties, perplexities. and difficulties Aune of 
Saxony was the one thorn in the flesh 
ma Deto remove, even by ihe exer- 
cise of supreme tact and sagacity. 

This unfortunate marriage had already 
become excessively galling to the prince. 
but with his remarkable self-restraint he 
concealed it from the world. 

“T do not think the princess will re- 
turn to the Netherlands without me.” he 
said dryly. 

“ But you have left Philip there?” 
brother said involuntarily. 

Vhe shade grew deeper on the prince's 
face. Tle had indeed left his eldest son 
behind him in the Netherlands. 

‘My departure was not a flight.” he 
said quietly. ` Why should | anticipate 
harm to Philip? ” 

‘Then you are willing to go back to 
Brussels?’ Louis asked, mystified. 

The prince turned and regarded him 
with unflinching gaze. 

shat | do “pest depends: won the 
course of events. I have given up my 
residence in Flanders, and have estab- 
lished myself here. Waiting is my motto 
at present.” 

‘Do not go to 
of Nassau entreatingly. 
solne trap for you.” 

estates ait, lene it 
fares with Egmont and Horn,” 
said slowly. 

ee meantime, his brother an- 
swered impatiently, “we are not to levy 
troops or do anything?” 


lhis 


Brussels.” said Louis 
“They will lay 


learn how it 
the prince 


“ Not while we hold our allegiance to 


the king,” the prince answered steadily. 
“Teshall go and fght, then, with the 
Huguenots.” Louis said impetuously. 
The prince gazed at him long and 
affectionately. 
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“No, you will stay here with me, 
brother, until the time is ripe for action. 
When that time comes you will have all 
the difficult tasks laid upon you that you 
can desire.” 

Vhe brothers had wandered far in the 
beech woods. ‘They were suddenly ar- 
rested by a long, shrill whistle. ‘Phe 
prince took a small object from his 
doublet and blew it. In a moment a serv- 
ant in the Nassau livery appeared, pant- 
ing and blowing. 

“Itis the princess, vour highness,” he 
stammered. 


TAV ato tiers 
“She is starting with her ladies in 
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waiting for Brussels. 

“Hasten back to the castle,” the prince 
said imperiously, “and tell the princess 
see ant E gel there.” 

The teliow departed, an N a 
word the brothers retraced their steps to 
the castle. 

Anne of Saxony, gorgeously attired, 
was already in her litter. Her ladies in 
waiting, delighted at leaving the dull life 
which they hated, even for a brief season, 
were flitting about like butterflies, giving 
orders, bringing out in haste forgotten 
toilet perquisites, and chattering like 
Magpies. 

A sudden silence fell on the little 
group at sight of the prince. Behind all 
his urbanity and graciousness lay an in- 
flexible will, and the women who sur- 
rounded his wife knew that the princess 
had as yet never successfully opposed her 
husband. 

‘Vhe prince regarded calmly the flushed, 
perturbed faces turned toward him, and 
smiled slightly. 

“l am most sorry 


to interfere with 


these arrangements for a journey,” he 
said pleasantly, “but it is absolutely 


necessary I should have a conference 
with the princess. and no traveling can 
be attempted to-day.” 

Vhe princess, still in her litter, regard- 
ed her husband with clouded and angry 
eyes. She had made all her preparations 
secretly for the journey to Brussels, and 
had hoped to take her departure while 
the prince was away from the castle. 
Sie Vdd not, as yet cope meted her 
husband, but the relations between them 
were becoming daily more strained. She 
stiffly, dismounted from her litter. 
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“We will postpone the journey until 
to-morrow,” she said haughtily to the 
Baroness Grafenstein, who had followed 
her from Dresden, and was her trusted 
friend and intimate ; and without a word 
to the prince she entered the castle. 

William of Orange looked wistfully at 
the Baroness Grafenstcin. He so needed 
assistance in the management of the wil- 
ful and erratic creature who bore his 
name. 

“It is necessary, for reasons of state, 
that the princess should not leave Dillen- 
Mre at present. Can ne contrive, ban 
oness, by any means to make the castle 
more acceptable to her?” 

The Baroness Grafenstein had been 
the friend and playmate of Anne of Sax- 
ony from childhood, and knew better 
than others the obstinacy and unreason- 
ableness “of her strange nature. She 
shook her head sadly. 

“She was never contented in Flanders, 
you remember, and in her father’s house 
it was just the same.” 

The great elector’s daughter had, in 
fact, inherited all the most vicious quali- 
ties of her ancestors. Proud aud pas- 
sionate, obstinate and vindictive, she had 
also a strain of sensuality that in the end 
proved her undoing. ‘The prince found 
her angrily pacing the floor of her hed- 
room when he entered the castle. She 
turned on him savagely. 

“You humiliate me before all my 
women, sir. and order me about as if I 
Mare a mere chattel, In my fathers 
house my word was law.” 

The prince seated limself and waited 
for the first gust of fury to spend itself. 
His quietness at last infected her some- 
what, and she threw herself sullenly on 
a divan. 

“Will you kindly tell me if Tama 
prisoner in this castle?” 

“Your words are-unealled for. Anne.” 
‘The prince’s voice was even and passion- 
less. “I have always granted you every 
indulgence In my power. You know that 
nothing but necessity drove me from the 
Netherlands. I cannot permit you to go 
back, for your life would not be safe.” 

ut Count Egmont and Count Horn 
are in Brussels,” said the princess, 
startled. 

“T expect to hear daily that they are 
i: Srisoi, swhesprince returned, 
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Anne of Saxony regarded her husband 
somberly. He had always been inscrut- 
able to her. When they were rich and 
powerful he had often seemed depressed 
and preoccupied. Now that they were 
poor, and living under comfortable con- 
ditions, his spirit seemed calm and cheer- 
ful. For her part, she hated her narrow 
life. 

“You might at least try to save my 
property in Flanders from confiscation,” 
she blurted out. 

Whe prince's brow grew furre@ed oie 
had converted all of the available Neth- 
erlands property into gold, but his wiles 
large interests there lic had been unable 
to protect. It galled him to think that 
she should be made poorer through her 
alliance with him. 

“I will see what can be done through 
my Brussels agent.” he said hastily. 

“Why not go yourself to Brussels for 
a brief stay, and sce what can be donci 
the princess asked eagerly. Avarice was 
fast becoming w ith her a ruling passion ; 
and to save her“dow ry she was ready to 
put her head in the lion’s mouth. 

“And share the fate of Egmont and 
Horn?” the prince asked cuttingly. 

“What has happened to them?” 

“E expect hourly to hear of their ar- 
rest.” ` 

“The Baron Montigny, too?” 
the princess unexpectedly. 

“lhe Baron Montigny is in Spain.” 

“I beg your pardon,” the princess 
was triumphant—it was rarely indeed 
that she had information unknown _ to 
her husband—‘a special courier from 
the Countess Horn begged me to be in 
“Brussels for the great tourney given by 
Alva aud Montigny!’ 

“ Montigny in Brussels!” murmured 
the prince. ‘ Why, that recent Ietter I 
had from him stated he was virtually a 
prisoner in Spain.” 

“Read what the Countess Horn says.” 
‘The princess rose and found the letter, 
which she handed to the prince. 

“Very strange!” said the prince slow- 
ly. “Wli@pe Were special) reasons” why 
Montigny should have kept me informed 
about his movements. Why did you not 
tell me of this invitation to the tour- 
ney?” he asked suddeuly. 

‘The princess turned scarlet. 
it was one of her numerous 


asked 
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In truth, 
intrigues 
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that had made her wish to return to 
Manders. as much as the hope of saving 
her property; and she much preferred 
to return alone. 

* You care nothing for tournaments.” 
she said confusedly, “and you had al- 
ready refused to return to Brussels. so I 
decided to take the journey with my 
women.” 

The prince looked at her with com- 


prehending eyes. He understood her 
falseness, her potential infidelity, her 
utter unscrupulousness. But the time 


was not ripe for him to leawe her. and 
she must be kept from complicating 
matters in the Netherlands. 

"i forbid your return to Brussels,” 
he said firmly, “but if the Baron Mon- 
tigny is not arrested with Egmont and 
Horn | may go there myself to secure 
a meeting with him.” 

There was a sudden 
the door. 

| special courier waits below to see 
vour highness,” said a breathless maid 
who entered. 

The prince rose hastily and stepped 
below. The man awaiting him in the 
hall was splashed from head to foot 
with mud. He had ridden fast and far. 

“Oe irteemens?  ayecd the “pees 
briefly. 

‘Counts Egmont and Horn have been 
arrested by order of the Duke of Alva 
at Culemborg House.” 

“Where are they imprisoned?” 

‘At Culemborg House.” 

The prince paced slowly to and fro, 


lovdikiteck’ on 


his hands behind him. At last he 
stopped. 
“When does the trial come off?” 


“T could not find that out. your high- 
ness.” 

“Js Baron Montigny in Brussels?’ 

“Sie is,ageur highness.” 

“ And not under arrest? ” 

“We is not, vour highness. lleis on 
intimate terms with Alva, and is stop- 
ping at Culemborg House.” 


“But Count Horn is his brother. 
Why should Alva let Nonnen go 
free?” 

“1 caunot say, vour highness. but the 
Baron Montigny was at Don Ferdi- 
nando’s banquet with Egmont and 
oem, 


“Perhaps he has escaped.” the prince 
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soll slOvGiice Ite —rcniaied or eon’ 
time lost in thought. ‘Then he seated 
himself, wrote a few words, sealed the 
paper, and handed it to the messenger. 

“Co back to Brussels, and deliver 
this paper to Baron Montigny himself. 
If you cannot gain access to him, bring 
the paper back to me at Dillenburg.” 

~ Wery well. your highness.” 

“What can be the meaning of Non- 
tigny’s return to Flanders?” thought the 
prince. “ He wrote that the king refused 
to let hinmlenve Sladrid. And mow he 
goes free. while Egmont and Horn are 
under arrest; I must see him if I have 
to go to Brussels.” 

The following day: there was great 
excitement in Dillenburg castle. ‘The 
prince had left early in the morning. 
ostensibly for Dresden, and he had not 
been gone two hours before a_ special 
courier arrived from France, (Vhat his 
message was important was evident from 
his crestfallen appearance on hearing of 
the prince’s absence. 

The princess, thwarted in her plan of 
going to Brussels, had remained sulkily 
in her chamber since the interview with 
her husband. The prince had never ad- 


“mitted her inte his confidence. and she 


was in utter ignorance of his ultimate 
plans. With the restlessness and curi- 
osity of her nature, this position had 
heen mo als She had reliéved 
herself in several interviews with Louis 
of Nassau by uttering sharp and cutting 
criticisms of this conduct. 

The count had been entirely loyal to 
his brother: but in his impulsiveness he 
had let fall sundry remarks that had 
been construed by the princess as mean- 
ing defection from the throne of Spain. 
Believing that the prince ultimately in- 
tended to defy the king. she was the 
more eager to convert her Netherlands 
property immediately into gold. At all 
hazards she wished to insure the 
prince's absence from Dillenburg. that 
she might unmolested carry out her pri- 
vate schemes. 

Mienia] of the lrenenmeonimer was 
made known to her at once by the Raro: 
ness Grafenstein. She took her resolve. 

“Have the mum aonn at once to ane 
own apartment, Marie: T have something 
to say to him.” 

The baroness looked at her. startled. 
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‘Tt is a private matter for the prince,” 
she murmured. 


“Have the man shown up here,” the 
princess returned haughtily. ‘In the 


primee’s absence Im ruler here.” 

Contrary to her usnal custom, she 
banished all her maids from the room, 
and asked the Baroness Grafenstei to 
await her below. When she was alone 
with the courier she assumed her most 
regal manner. 

‘In the absence of the prince 1 de- 
cide all mutters of state.” 

The man hesitated. He had been told 
to deliver his despatch to the prince 
himself, 

=I cah nait a few hours,’ 
cautiously. 

“Sandee paper toanre,’ the princess 
said imperiously. Now was the time for 
her to assert her authority. At worst, 
she expected a sharp reprimand. It had 
not dawned on her consciousiess that 
the prince was capable of putting her 
away. 

She took the paper and broke the seal. 
lt was af terse line from Admiral 
Coligni asking for immediate assistance 
for the Huguenot cause in France. 
Vhree bodies of troops were asked for. 
The princess considered. 

“Take back the verbal answer to the 
adimiral that the prince will send him 
assistance without fail.” 

The courier left with alacrity. He 
was impressed with the haughty bearing 
anc decision of the princess. In France 
the weak king was the puppet and tool 
of ‘the queen-mother, and the courier 
did not know the character of Wilham 
of Orange. 

Two days later the prince” returned. 
The princess met himn with an air of 
bravado: 

“I sent back the messenger who 
brought this paper with a verbal answer 
to Admiral Coligni.” 

The prince grew white to the lips. 


? 


he said 


“SM at mamewer did you sem: 
madame? 
“That you would send him assist- 


aice” 
The prince stood a moment in silence ; 
then he turned and faced his wife. 
“Since 1 was absent why did you not 
give the paper to Louis of Nassau? He 
is my most trusted friend.” 
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The princess winced. 

“| knew you were friends with Co- 
ligni, and f thought a promise to help 
him could do no harm.” 

“1 always keep my promises, madame.” 

The princess turnéd pale under her 
rouge. > In truth, she understood the 
conditions then existing no better than 
a child. She was far from foresceing 
the revolt of the Netherlands. But she 
loved political intrigue with all the pas- 
sion of a perverted nature. 

The prince rapidly made his decision. 
He looked into his wife’s eyes with the 
look she most feared. 

“ Madame, 1 brook no interference in 
affairs of state. This is a first offense ; 
but the:second time that my private pa- 
pers are opened by you, you return to 
your uncle’s house.” 

‘This was the last thing that Anne of 
Saxony desired. She had received more 
consideration from her husband than her 
uncle, the imperious and irascible elector, 
had ever dreamed of giving her. She 
felt it was time to change her tactics. 

“] felt sure you would assist Coligni, 
but I beg pardon if I have blundersd.” 

The prince Wet Wer without assvord 
lt was indeed a serious blunder at this 
jJuucture. William of Orange was not 
willing to openly espouse the Protestant 
cause In a foreign country until he was 
able to take the same stand in Flanders. 
He was still nominally a faithful sub- 
jcctesot “Fiilip.saudwareCatholic. He 
sought out his brother. 

“Word must immediately be taken to 
Coligni. Louis, that F cannot at present 
give any assistauce to the Huguenots. 
l cannot trust any messenger but vou. 
MaN you co.’ 

And the bon chevalier—eager always 
to do his brother’s slightest bidding— 
left in haste for the French frontier. 

A few days passed in which the prince 
made a second hurried journey for Dres- 
den, the purpose of which he disclosed 
to no one. 

Then the messenger he had sent a 
sccond time to Brussels returned. 

“What news of Baron Montigny?” 
the prince demanded sharply. 

The man shook his head in perplexity. 

“No one could give me accurate in- 
formation,” he said reluctantly. ‘ He 
certainly has not been imprisoned, nor 
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is he in Brussels. My spies told me he 
ade left the city @ith a retinue of fol- 
lowers, and was apparently going to the 
German frontier.” 

“To escape, probably.” the prince re- 
turned briefly. “ What do they say in 
Brussels about Mgmont and Horn?” 

“Very little, your highness. ‘They 
have been kept in Culemborg flouse, 
but no one seems to know the duke’s 
real intentions.” 

Later that day the prince went off on 
one of his lonely tramps, accompanied 
only by hiss dogs. Nothing refreshed 
and stimulated him as did solitude, For 
years immersed in affairs of state, dis- 
pensing a princely hospitality. and 
prominent in all matters concerning the 
Netherlands, this sudden change to com- 
parative obscurity and the quiet of the 
old castle, where he was not master, 
rested and revived him. No longer be- 
siexed by clamorous petitioners of his 
bounty, nor forced to give all his work- 
ing hours to social and state functions, 
the philosophical and spiritual side of 
his nature. long in abeyance, grew and 
Hourished. 

It was afterwards said of him that 
it was in the woods by the Dill he was 
slowly transformed from a Catholic into 
a stout Protestant; and it is certain the 
long weeks spent in Dillenburg fortified 
and prepared him for the tremendous 
contlict in which he was about to engage. 

‘This fair September afternoon, as he 
rambled with ‘his dogs, his mind was busy 
with the arrest of Egmont and Horn, 
and his duty toward them. It was as 
he had expected. Under the guise of 
friendship, Philip lad kept the great 
nobles in Brussels, and Alva was now 
removing the mask. But would he ven- 
ture to go to the uttermost limit? Would 
he dare publicly to execute Egmont ami 
Horn? Whatever fate was in store for 
his friends he knew was i store for 
him. Yet it was bitter to stay quietly 
out of the country. and lift not a finger 
to save them. 

As he walked with long, powerful 
strides through the forest he tried toa 
formulate some plan. If Egmont and 
Horn had only crossed the froutier with 
him. But the time was not ripe yet for 
a gencral uprising through Flanders. 
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The people would have to be roused to 
desperation by bloody deeds of violence. 
The prince knew by his sinking heart 
that they would be forthcoming. 

The secret tribunals of the Inquisition 
—the decision of Philip that all con- 
victed of heresy should suffer death “ by 
fire, by the pit, or by the sword,” had 
shaken with fear the Protestant prov- 
mces of the empire. Hundreds of per- 
sons 11 Flanders, and in Spain even, had 
disappeared no one knew whither, until 
they reappeared again, clothed in the 
fatal garb of the san benite, to take 
part in the tragic spectacle of an auto 
da fe. 

Yet how could ly avexccite) fe omont, 
who was known as a stanch Catholic 
the length and breadth of the land? 
What» friends they had been always: 
what battles they had fought: what vic- 
tories they had won together! “Phe hero 
of Gravelines and St. Quentin to die by 
the executioner! Monstrous, incredible ! 
Yet was it his duty, mayhap, to go to 
Brussels and thunder forth his protests! 


These thoughts raced through the 
princes mind as the shadows grew 


longer on that September afternoon, and 
often, it seemed to him, he was reason- 
ing imeaecircle: and returning erer to Me 
point from which he had started. The 
setting sun was illuminating the gray 
walls of the castle as he strode at last 
into the castle yard. 

A little group of retainers were talk- 
ing eagerly. One of them came forward 
as tle prince approached. 

“Your highness, a knight with twen- 
tv men, is awaiting your pleasure in the 
town below.” 

“* Do you know lis name?” the prince 
asked briefly. 

He calls himself Baron Montigny, 
and says that he has come on a matter 
of pressing Importance from Brussels.” 

‘The  prince’s expression did not 
change. 

“ Bring the baron and his men to the 
castle, and make arrangemeuts for keep- 
ing them indefinitely.” 

Half an hour later. as Meria clattéred 
mto the courtyard. it was the prince 
himself who came forward to meet him 
and set his immediate fears at rest by 
the warmth of his greeting. 


(To be continued.) 


A BUD OF SPRING. 


BY GERTRUDE BEANE HAMILTON, 
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HERE was no mistaking the 
clanging bell which her- 
alded the renti aident 
of the scissors - grinder. 
At the welcome sound, 
Mrs. Truax’s voice issued 
sharply from the pantry. 

“Here you, Clara Bell,” she cried. 
“take this carving-knife and get the 
shears. Be quick, now. “Phe money's in 
the clock.” 

Obedient, the slender, sweet-faced girl 
who had been washing dishes at the 
kitchen sink dried her hands and speed- 
ily departed upon her errand. 

Clara Bell, 4s she waited on the cdge 
of the board sidewalk, was surprised to 
perceive, in place of the bent form of the 
familiar grinder, a figure. tall and well 
built, which approached briskly at her 
call. ‘The clothes of the stranger were 
a faded brown; but. despite his shabby 
appearance, he conveyed an impression 
of cleanliness. 

Ilis face was deeply tanned, and his 
beard half grown. Clara Bell concluded. 
however, that he must be quite young, 
and he was certainly very good-looking. 
As usual, the ringing of the bell had 
attracted several children. Two dogs 
were in attendance, one of whom barked 
vociferously at the fellow’s heels. 

The grinding of Mrs. “Pruax’s utensils 
went merrily forward. Evidently, the 
stranger knew his business. Clara Bell's 
curiosity triumphed. 

aae a naw one she ventured 

The grinder held out the gleaming tool 
in self-defense. 

een t tiatecround i Ao. 1?” he de- 
manded. 

O an e ean ha ened 
the girl, abashed. “If meant, new to us. 
[lere is our money.” 





There was a clinking of other coin as 
the grinder dropped the dimes into his 
pocket. Clara Bell wondered if it were 
really possible that a young man could 
be satisfied to make a mere living in this 
way. Somchow, to her, it indicated a 
woful lack of ambition. At this moment 
the grinder cleared his throat apologeti- 
cahy 

“You couldn't give a fellowea biteof 
dinner, could you?” he suggested. 

Clara Bell's sensitive face turned scar- 
let. So he was algo a beggar! She was 
keenly mortified for him: furthermore, 
she knew Mother Truax’s manner of re- 
ceiving tramps. 

“Tl see.” she rejoined without mect- 
ing his eves. and fled into the house. 

Mrs. Truax considered the propo- 
sition: she eved with shrewd calculation 
the weodpile visible from her kitchen 
window. 

* Fetch him in.” she concluded. 

When the stranger entered the kitchen, 
Mrs. Truax was ready for him. 

“TIH give vou a Square meal,” she de- 
clared. “af voull pile wood, good and 
brisk, for half an hour after. You've 
ground and lve paid. <Ain’t no reason 
why I should throw in this dinner. You 
ain't sick and you ain’t old. Will vou 
pieg . 

“Ell pile.” agreed the man. 

Then. in Clara Bell's tender heart, 
shame for him turned to pity. Surely 
this ready acquiescence must argue that 
the man could not earn enough with his 
grinding to buy his daily bread. “Phere 
must be seme inapparent weakness about 
the fellow. mental or physical. or he 
would not have chosen, in his youth. sa 
listless or petty a vocation. She retired 
to the dining-room, there to ponder thre 
situation. 
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After the stranger’s hearty meal was 
over, Clara Bell was established by Mrs. 
Truas on the back stoop to time his 
work. The man had thrown aside his 
coat. ‘The play of splendid neck and 
shoulder muscles was obvious through his 
flannel shirt. Ile was a fine specimen 
of masculine strength. Clara Bell’s 
thoughts were increasingly busy. 

She was cighteen years old to-day. It 
was plainly her duty to begin to live in 
earnest. The peculiar personality of this 
stranger unconsciously presented to her 
an immediate opportunity for home mis- 
sionary work. When the half hour was 
nearly done, she went across the yard 


and seated herself deliberately on the 
Cice of tiesood-piie, Aiter some hesi- 


tation, she addressed her charge, who. 
even at her approach, had not once looked 
up from the task he had undertaken. 

‘Are you a fugitive from justice?” 
she asked. 

There was a convulsive movement of 
the man’s broad shoulders, a sound stitled 
in his throat before he replied. 

“Am Lewhat?” 

Clara Bell, graduate of a neighboring 
institute, simplified her language for the 
benefit of one evidently not so highly 
versed as herself in the Euglish lan- 
guage. 

‘Have you done anything wroug?”’ 

“ Lots,’ admitted the man. 

‘And yvou’re hiding under cover of 
this trade.” concluded Clara Bell. 
“Was it so very wicked?” she pursued 
wistfully. ‘Isn't it possible for you to 
find employment more worthy of your 
splendid strength than grinding shears?” 

‘It’s an honest trade, miss, and my 
machine’s paid for.” answered the man 
with some defiance. 

“That may all be,’ returned Clara 
Bell gently, “ but you look—you look—”’ 

“ How do I look?” demanded the per- 
spiring laborer in sudden exasperation— 
Like the fool that I am. 1 suppose.” 

There was a pained expression in Clara 
Bell's sweet blue epes. 

“I was about to say that you look 
capable and deserving of better things 
than scissors-grinding can offer you.” 
she explained with injured dignity. She 
turned away, but the sound of the grind- 
er's subdued voice arrested her. 

“Txcuse my being rough. miss.” he 
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begged. “ Youre good and kind, but 
you aint no idea what’s brought me to 
this.” 

Clara Bell was quick to forgive. 

“{ only wanted to help you.” she said. 
“You can go now. Your time’s up.” 

“Maybe Vi be coming this way some 
time again in better shape. Would you 
be glad?” 

“{ should he 
Clara Bell. 

Her sweetly puzzled eyes 
Slowly, at his admiring gaze, a con- 
scious flush mounted in her cheeks. The 
young man started forward, then checked 
himself abruptly. 

“Qh, darn!” he muttered. 

This time Clara Bell did not look 
back. She was both grieved and alarmed. 
She hurried into the house, to watch 
from behind the parlor curtains the de- 
parture of this most unusual of scissors- 
grinders. 

A half-hour later, Mrs. ‘Truax rushed 
into Clara Bell’s chamber, where the girl 
sat brushing her long, light hair. won- 
dering meantime. with not a little humil- 
lation, what it was in the stranger’s eyes 
that had left her with a longing to look 
into them again. 

PO nero, “ells 


tery glad,” Teturned 


met his, 


gone, cried Nlrs. 
‘Truax distractedly, ‘“‘and he’s took it. 
No one else has had the chance. ‘That's 
to pay me for letting tramps into my 
house when I know better. You go and 
set Constable Gillin after him, while I 
change my slippers. Be quick, now.” 

Clara Bell knew without question 
what was missing. Mrs. Truax, who had 
been but a poor servant before becoming 
the second = inemieiee ira Bells fathi 
valued none of her possessions so highly 
as the half-dozen silver teaspoons of 
fancy pattern, which she had purchased 
covetously one by one. No other loss 
could have so agitated her. 

“ Did vou give him one to eat with?” 
asked Clara Bell, as she twisted up her 
hair. 

“fle helped himself. Vhev was right 
before him. I was just such a forgetful 
fool as to leave ‘em right there. He'll 
be getting away while you stand there 
haggling. Get after him now.” 

_ Clara Bell's first impulse was to open- 
ly rebel. Her second thought was wiser 
Should she refuse, Mother Truax would 
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perform the errand herself, and that 
ffectively, 

lor the first time in all her docile 
life, the girl deliberately planned to op- 
pose her stepmother. By seeming ac- 
quiescence, she might be able to protect 
the man, warning him before she duti 
fully informed the constable against him. 

Clara Bell almost ran down the street. 
questioning each child she met as to the 
whereabouts of the tall scissors-grinder. 


IL 


PRESENTLY she came within hearig of 
his bell. She was not long in overtaking 
him then. Flushed and breathless with 
haste, her eyes unnaturally bright and 
utterly forgetful of the boldness of her 
act, she caught the fellow by the arm and 
checked the deafening din of his bell. 

“She is sending the constable after 
you,’ she cried. “She says you took her 
silver spoon. You can hire a team and 
get away. See, F have brought you two 
dollars. It was all f had. You can get 
the team at Slater’s for a dollar and a 
half. Hurry; please do hurry.” 

There was a peculiar expression in the 
scissors-grinder’s eyes as he refused her 
money. He met her anxious gaze fairly. 
with the reassuranee of his own. 

“I never took her spoon, and | won't 
run away,” he declared. 

“f know you didn’t.” Clara Bell pas- 
sionately assured him; “ but she’s awful. 
She’ll have you arrested, and they'll lock 
you up. and it may cost you all you've 
got to get free.” 

Clara Bell's knowledge of legal pro- 
ceedings was slight. 

“"Twon’t cost me a cent,” asserted the 
grinder obstinately. ‘ Because [ haven't 
the spoon. Anyway. what do you care?” 
And there was the look in his eyes again 
for which Clara Bell had longed, yet 
dared not fully meet. 

“Teare because I wantyyeu, some 
day, to have a nobler occupation,” an- 
swered the girl bravely — “to succeed, 
to—to become your own equal. What 
a funny thing to say.” broke off Clara 
Bell, “but it expresses just what I 
mean.” 

The scissors-grinder had opened his 
mouth to reply, when Clara Bell emitted 
a sharp cry. 

“They're coming. 


? 


She’s found him 
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herself. Oh, you ought to have gone. 
You ought to have gone.” 

Down the street came a rapidly mov- 
ing buggy which contained a man and 


woman. Ars. Truax was pointing ex- 
citedly. The constable was lashing his 
horse. ‘Phe scissors-grinder stood his 
ground. He only chided Clara Bell be- 


neath his breath. 
“ Don’t take on so,” he said with a 
certains tenderness. > ein “alll ight. | 


“ Here's your man!” cried Mrs. 
‘Truax. “Clara Bell, what you doing, 


talking to him? You go straight along 
home. Fl settle this business.” 

Constable Gillin laid a heavy hand on 
the young man’s shoulder. 

“ [ guess you'll have to go along with 
me,” he said. ‘ Unless you’re willing to 
give up that spoon right here and now, 
and get out of town before you do any 
more mischief.” 

The young 
direct reply. 
Clara, Bele 

“You go along, as she says,” he ad- 
vised, adding, in au undertone: “ I 
haven't any silver spoon, | tell you.” 

His tone carried comforting convic: 
tion, and Clara Bell did his bidding with 
surprising alacrity. 

In the guard-room, Constable Gillin 
searched the scissors-grinder’s clothing : 
then he undid the compact bundle which 
was strapped to the man’s machine. 
Afterward he reported the result of his 
investigation to Mrs. Vruax, who waited 
impatiently without. 

“There's no sign of a silver spoon.” 
he stated, “but there’s suspicious-look- 
ing articles about lint. lor instance, ip 
his bundle I found two pieces of jewelry 
—a gold ring and an opal stud—besices, 
two fine shirts and some real linen hand- 
kerchiefs. { rather guess 1711 hold the 
fellow till morning. Meantime, we'll 
learn if any’ one has missed these things 
and keep him from housebreaking to- 
night.” 

It was at this moment that Clara Bell 
returned. She had searched everywhere 
at home for the missing spoon, instituting 
proceedings which had revolted her whole 
dainty self. She had fished the sink- 
spout with a bent wire until her patience 
was exhausted. She had investigated the 
contents of the refuse-can in the vain 


man accosted made no 
lle continued to address 
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hope that she herself had carelessly 
thrown out the teaspoon. But all to no 
purpose. Then she had again sought the 
scissors - grinder, hoping to bring him 
some aid. Aside, she received his rapid 
dictation. 

“Send a telegram to Judge 
Horne, of Brunswick,” he urged. 


Van 
t Say, 


‘Come at once. In jail. * Innocent.’ 
a Jack Hen fix it wiin lie 


gets here; but it looks as if 1’m doomed 
to spend the night in a cell,” he chuckled 
sorrily. 

Clara Bell hastened to do his bidding, 
but she was obliged to retire without the 
satisfaction of knowing whether a re- 
sponse of any kind reached the prisoner. 
Hopefully she conjectured that Judge 
Van Horne was an influential man for 
whom the scissors-grinder had some time 
worked, and through whose recommenda- 
tion for honesty the young man would 
be set at liberty. 

Early the following morning a judi- 
cial audience was granted the scissors- 
grinder and his accuser. Clara Bell was 
also present. Judge Kearn had but just 
asked the prisoner’s name when into the 
court-reom, waving a silver spoon high 
above her head for all to see, rushed a 
portly woman. With utter contempt of 
court, she spoke in g loud voice; 

“Voung man, you set down. You 
ain't no more guilty of taking this ‘ere 
spoon than you are of eating your shirt. 
They can try me. if they wants to, but 
they aiw’t no business trying you.” 

A smile of individual character ap- 
peared on the face of each person int 
attendance. Judge Kearn spoke. 

“ Allow the woman to tell her story,” 
he ordered. 

‘Twas like unto this,” explained Mrs. 
Ilearst. voluble neighbor of Mrs. Truax. 
“Vou see, the anniversary of our sewing- 
circle—Alrs. Truas, foundress—is com- 
ing due next week. Pd been delegated 
to buy her a present wuth so much, and 
what to get IT didn’t know, So l hap- 
pened in one day, just to quiz her a bit, 
and my eye lit on them spoons she'd been 
a polishing and was handling so loving- 
ly. ‘Vhere wa'n’t but a half-dozen. I 
knowed how proud and fond she was of 
em, md my mind was made up in a 


mute. 
“T waits till she’s gone out of the 
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room for something, and I goes to the 
holder and grabs one out and slips it 
inside my waist, just to match by, never 
thinking she’d be counting ’em again till 
next polishing time. So. now, tie cals 
out of the bag afore cirele-time, but | 
couldn't see no other way to clear this 
young feller. [ rushed over here just 
as soon as I heard on it. Now. I advise 
you to set the poor boy free. He looks 
honest.” 

Just here another visitor intruded 
upon the occupants of the court-room. 
Judge Van Horne nodded to Judge 
Kearn, then proceeded to lay a friendly 
hand upon the shoulder of the pmsoner. 
There was a twinkle in his eye. Tle had 
been a jolly boy himself once. 

“Don’t you think you've had about 
enough of this masquerading. son?” he 
quizzed. “Maybe youd make a better 
impression on the ladies present,” and his 
quick glance rested significantly. for an 
instant. upon Clara Bell’s charming face, 
“if you put on one of those white shirts 
and the black suit your mother sent 
along by me.” 

“The boys dared me at college,” con- 
fessed young Van Horne. as he walked 
up the street with Clara Dell soon after 
his release. “T had overstudied, and 
was ordered off duty—an outdoor life 
and a new diet. That was the begin- 
ning. There are any amount of wagers 
up on me; but not one of them founded 
upon such implicit faith as you have 
shown in me. I say, you’re a trump! I 
begged my dinner in order to see more 
of you. Out there by that wood-pile. 
Ud rather have lost all mv bets than to 
have gone on decciving you. And that 
two dollars!” 

The young man’s eager look estimated 
regretfully the defensive innocence of 
the face upturned to his, which was in 
expression like nothing so much as a 
sweet wild rose. “Then warm impulse 
took Jack Van Horne by the wits and 
raced him headlong. 

“T Gay, burry and gree up will 
vou!” he urged tumultuously, and his 
eyes listened. 

Clara Bell’s eyes met his, and the look 
held. Wer fair forehead flushed slowly. 

“Why, the idea’ | grew up yeater- 
day.” she said with simple dignity and 
complete conviction. 





THE MIDNIGHT OF PEACE. 


BY ALEXANDER C. 


JOY. 


A SHORT STORY. 


LD Tai Ling, crooning and 
grunting over his szuea/- 
fan buttons, paid no 
heed to little Tai Moon 
as she danced through 
the ua eee = and 
hummed the songs her mother had taught 
her. ‘lo him the coming of the great 
new year, which was to begin to-night 
with the stroke of twelve, had lost its 
joy with the passing of his youth, Now 
he observed the festal season merely as 
a part of his religion; and only fear of 
the devil, and respect for the sacred 
bones of his ancestors kept him in the 
straight and narrow path of duty. 

kn the year just passing, the great Joss 
had prospered his people, and the dol- 
lars gleaned from the vineyards, and 
the gardens, and the kitchens, had poured 
in a glittering stream over the fantan 
and pi kau tables of Tai Ling, honorable 





merchant. Many there were who lost, 
and borrowed, and lost again; and, 


though the borrowed coin clinked its 
way quickly back into Tai Ling’s over- 
flowing coffers, he even now muttered 
imprecations on himself as the sum of his 
uupaid loans piled its astounding total 
before him. Down through the ages, 
hallowed through its observance by his 
thousand forefathers, had come the un- 
written law that the dawn of the new 
year must sce all debts paid or can- 
celed, all wrongs avenged or forgiven. 
The hour of midnight must usher in an 
era of good will and brotherly love. 
During this last day of the old year, 
the merchants of San Fraucisco’s China- 
town—and among them the owners of 
gambling-houses occupied a place of first 








importance—had met and publicly ab- 
solved those unfortunates whose debts 


were still umpaid: aid Var Ling, while 


he had smiled benignly in the council 
each time he seratched a sum away, now 
grumbled to his heart's content in the 
privacy of his own home as his fingers 
clicked off the losses that were his to 
shoulder. 

But while only rancor and sourness 
wre in the heart ol lai Ling imn thie 
heart of little Tar Moon was great glad- 
ness. [fifteen new years she had seen, 
and had welcomed each of them with the 
joyful anticipation of youth. ‘The cere- 
monies had fascinated her; the constant 
feasting had been a source of delight: 
the popping firecrackers had been music 
to her ears. 

Yet this new year meant more than a 
week of festivity and merrymaking. It 
was not with the ordinary feeling that 
phe macon it. for Lai Noon wisi 
woman now. ‘To-night the Bing Tungs 
and the Suey Ous would be at peace, and 
to-morrow long “Toy would seek her 
father, aud in exchange for his gold 
carry her to his own house as his wife. 
Fong ‘Poy was only waiting for the hour 
when he could buy. 

Well did ‘Vai Moon realize that Fong 
Toy vanr one of the bravest Ind mio 
feared of the Suey Ons, and, therefore, 
the sworn cncemy Oller father and lis 
tongsmen, Often had the rival tongs- 
men spilled one another’s blood, and more 
than once had ‘Tai Moon stuck her 
fingers in her ears to shut out the sound 
of ptstol-shots and the shrieks of death. 
Of the merits of the quarrelg she knew 
little; she only knew thate@mg Tuy 
had talked to her of lame: talked in 
tow, svicet toiics,” andi laneunee tliat 
was music to her ears, This love of 
which he spoke other men did not know, 
nor other women, But Fong Voy was 
not Tike other men—and she was not like 
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other women, for had 
told her so? 

Perhaps it was at the mission, where 
he had learned his English, and many 
other things which his more ignorant 
fellows did not know, that he had found 
out about this wonderful love. Tai 
Moon did not know. She only knew that 
she thought of Fong Toy every hour of 
her waking ; that she dreamed of him 
by night; that her heart thumped rap- 
idly against her breast when she saw 
him; that in all her life her every other 
joy was as nothing compared’ to her 
present happness in Pee tone 

And to-morrow Fong iy would claim 
her. ‘Then she could laugh at the 
hated Sing Duck, who always talked 
to her as though he owned her; who 
wanted her not as a wife, but as a “anes 
Since she could remember she had ab- 
horred this big, cruel man, the most vi- 
cious member of her father’s tong, feared 
by all, even the members of his own 


not Fong Toy 


society, Awful tales were told of Sing 
Duck, too: but ouly suspicion ever 


pointed to him as the murderous knife- 
wielder who jumped from dark corners, 
and plunged a knife into an unsuspecting 
victim’s back. Sing Duck had told her 
that some day he ‘should earry her off 
to his home; and her father had smiled, 
and said it should he so. 

But to-morrow— ‘Tai Moon laughed. 
She had nothing more to fear. ‘Vo-mor- 
row she would be bought by Fong Toy ; 
for Fong Toy had w ealth, and her father 
could never withstand the temptation of 
a heap of gold. And, besides. her 
father, always for peace, would be quick 
to recognize the possibilities of an al- 


liance between his daughter and the 
young Sucy On leader. 
LE: 

PegrixG through the narrow slit of 


the half-open door, Tai Moon could see 
her lover standing sentinel in front of 
the Sun Tue Lee gambling-house. Big, 
strong. alert, ever watchful, he was the 
best lookout on this narrow street where 
every other door opened into a fan-tan 
or lottery-house in which iron doers and 
heavy barricades, with a diligent, quick- 
witted sentinel standing cuard at athe 
entrance, were the only assurance ol busi- 
Ness Success. 
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Many a time had Vai Moon, peeping 
through the door in just this fashion, 
seen a squad of policemen rush around a 
corner and swoop suddenly upon a look- 
out. breaking past him into the house, 
and suspending business in that particu- 
lar place for the rest of the night. Or, 
perhaps, they found themselves shut out 
by the sudden slamming of the great tron 
doors, and would have to retreat, sullen 
and baffled. 1t was all like a great game 
to Tai Moon, and she thought with pride 
that these fat, blue-coated white men 
had never yet been able to get past the 
doors of the Sun Tue Lee house while 
Fong Toy was on guard. 

Tag night the strect thronged with life. 
From every village and farm the Chinese 
had flocked for the great fcstal weck. 
The burning of punk filled the air with 
an odor pleasing to Chinese nostrils. 
From every awning, and over every door 
hung beautiful, glowing lanterns — red, 
and gold, and yellow—casting fantastic 
shadows on the hurrying. busy throng 
that shuffled through the = streets, and 
in and out of the doorways and alleys. 
ending a holiday tint to the ordinarily 
dull coloring of the thoroughfare, 
prayers to the gods of the households 
loomed in great black characters, start- 
lingly distinct, against the flaring red 
background of hundreds of huge posters 
that decorated the blank walls. Already 
the fecling of good-fellowship was in 
(iceaitves The chatter af nappy Toces 
buzzed in accompaniment to the clatter 
of commerce and the noise of shuffling 


feet, and above it all there rose often 
the cheerful greeting of the season: 


oe 


Tone we sah. toy 
forever. 


“May you prosper 


Tai Moon saw nothing but the tall 
form of Fong ‘Toy, silhouetted against 


the brilliantly lightecl entrance to the 
gambling-house. She was only dimly 
conscious of the unwonted noise which 


always hitherto had been a delight to 
hemes) ars. Mn, uproar mr tne 
street was followed by a thunderclap of 
slamming doors from one end of it to 
the other. and a policeman. bafiled in an 
attempt to rush past one of the sentrics, 
strode through the momentarily hushed 
throng, glorying in the knowledge that 
while he was near all business in the 
cambling-houses must, of uecessity, cease. 


REE 


wven this bit of excitement did not 
rouse old Vai Ling from his disconso- 
late reverie and, taking advantage of 
his preoccupation. Tai Moon slipped 
through the door into the shadow of a 


narrow alley adjoining her father’s 
house, and opening upon the street. .Al- 
mosteimetanth Fong Too adinen from 


his post of duty by the attempted raid. 
was at her side. 

Pl believed youn ould be lignes he 
said. “These police-devils are useful 
in a way. But for them, sweet daughter 
of the flowers, I might still be on guard 
instead of standing by vour side.” 

“I have been here but a moment,” 
she answered. ‘ My honorable father 
is busy with his accounts, and heard not 
my going.” 

He drew her deeper into the shadow 
of the passageway. 

“The hour has just turned ten.” he 


9 


whispered. ‘It is but two hours—" He 
paused. 
“I koow t she replied. ~ TEE 


watched the hour-glass, and I am happy. 
{It is but two hours till the new year.” 

‘Only two hours,” he repeated. “ And 
then I shall go to the worthy Tai Ling 
on a mission of peace, seeking his 
daughter for my wife. ‘Tell me, you no 
longer have fear of Sing Duck?” 

OW hy should I? ” she merrily laughed 
back. “Han pon not told me | am 
your chosen one? And has not my lily 
prospered. and are not jts petals big. and 
firm, and beautiful. an augury for inv 
happiness? ” - 

“That is well, for my own lily was 
feeble. It droops on its stalk. and its 
petals have never blossomed. But,” he 
motioned reassuringly as a little cry came 
to her lips, “there is another lily I have 


watched with jealous, loving eves. and 
that has grown in beauty day by day. 
What are the lifeless blossoms of the 


sacred plant to me when I have vou to 
look upon? What harm can befall me 
through the wilting of a mere flower, if 
you, queen of the whole great garden of 
flowers, but wish me well?” 

“Vou talk in language that is strange.” 
she sighed, “ but it is sweet.” 

“Listen,” he went on, clasping her 
hands in his own, © 1am not like other 
men of my race. [0 my childhood’s days 
when at the mission-school [ learned the 
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white man’s language; | learned also 


the white man’s love. 1 have read the 
beautiful tales of hearts that beat only 
for each other, and it is with the love 
of the white man, never dvyiug. sweeter 
than life itself, that 1 love vou. child of 
Tai Ling.” 

“1 know nothing of this strange love,” 
she sighed, “but if it means that when 
[am with you | am thrilled with a hap- 
piness such as I have never known before, 
and that when we are apart my every. 
thought and wish is for vou. then, Fong 
Tov Flore.” 

He drew her to him and kissed her— 
the first kiss of her life: and she shook 
for very joy at the touch of his lips. 

“ You had better return to vour father’s 
house,” he said at last. “ To-morrow l 
shall see him. Tle will not refuse, for 
fam rich and powerful. | am through 
with duty for to-night, aud [I shall make 
ready for the new year. 


rol. 


As quietly as he had come, he slipped 
into the crowd and was gone. ‘lai Moon 
tried to follow him with her eves: but 
before he had vanished from her sight 
she was grasped roughly by the shoul- 
der, and, startled, she turned to gaze into 
the leering features of Sing Duck. In- 
stinctiv ely. she drew away from him, bent 
upon flight; but his hold was sure, and 
he rudely jerked her back into the dark 
alleyway. Vainly she essayed to scream: 
her voice, through verv fright. had de- 
serted her. 


“Sot he gruuted. “the daughter of 
Tar Ling meets her father’s enemy in 


secret, and listens to foolish talk of 
aeh?” 

He Wad heard it all, she realized, and 
her knees trembled beneath her while her 
heart fluttered in terror. 

Tomorrow he woul! bur vou. would 
hee Sire Duck went oi 2 ne toad 
l tell you this—the illustrious ‘Vai Ling. 
vour father, long ago promised you to 
me, and mine you shall be. You say vou 
do not fear me. You shall tell a dif 
ferent story soon. You shall be like the 


dog, cringing at my feet, doing as 1 com- 


mand, as any slave obeys her master. 
Do vou bei 
Tle shook her brutally. 
idee Pah: [len talki of 
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morrow. He will never see to-morrow’s 
dawn. In the sacred councils of the 


Bing ‘Tungs it has been so decreed, and 
before another hour this man who has 
prated of his love and his gold shall die 
by my hand. Back to your father’s house, 
girl! ‘To-morrow I shall claim you— 
and Fong Toy will be dead!” 

Blindly, numbly, ‘Tai Moon groped 
her way to the door, and into the narrow 
hallway. Feeling her way to her own 
little room, she sank upon the mat. For 
many minutes—to her it seemed hours— 
she lay very still, as one unconscious. 
Then suddenly she awoke; her numbness 
was over; she was possessed by one start- 
ling thought, that Fong Toy was m 





danger. His life was threatened. 
In an instant she was on her feet.’ 


Even now, while she stood there inactive, 
Sing Duck might be creeping upon him, 
ready to thrust a knife into his ribs. If 
he was to be saved, she alone must do it. 
Lier fright was gone now. The blood of 
a thousand generations of Bing Tungs 
flowed through her veins, and now it was 
afire. Quickly she crept by her fatlier, 
and was in the street again. llere and 
there she sped with feet that fairly flew. 
No one in the great throng of merry- 
makers heeded her. 

Into all of Fong ‘Toy’s favorite haunts 
she rushed. Now she hurried through 
an underground tunnel; now into a vile- 
smelling opium-den; now into a store 
recking with incense and burning punk ; 
and as the despair in her heart grew 
greater the blood in her veins coursed 
the more fiercely. 

She had a dull foreboding that she 
would be too late: and the prophecy of 
the blossomless lily recurred to her again 
and again. ‘Turning at last into a narrow 
passageway leading to the Sun Tue Lee 
house, she stumbled over a prostrate body, 
and knew that she had found him. ‘To 
make sure she felt for the snake-rmg he 
wore upon his hand. Face downward he 
lay. ‘The body was still warm, and only 
a few minutes had elapsed since, full of 
life, and strength, and happiness, he had 
fallen a victim to the hatred of Sing 
Duck. 

Tai Moon felt for the knife. She 
knew it would be sticking in his back, 
for the Chinese assassin never pulls a 
knife from the body of his victim. Su- 
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perstition has it that if the knife is with- 
drawn the soul of the dead will come 
through the gaping wound and haunt thie 
murderer till his reason flees. 

But the soul of Fong Toy had no ter- 
rors for ‘Tai Moon, Firmly she grasped 
the knife-hilt, and carefully, tenderly 
withdrew the blade. It still dripped 
with the life-blood of the man she loved. 

Quickly then she turned and fled, the 
knife, gripped in her hand, concealed in 
the folds of her loose blouse. Into the 
light of the alley she darted, looking, 
searching, watching just as she had done 
before. Her haste was frenzied; she did 
not stop to ask questions, but iherely 
searched, and searched, and searched. 

Minutes flew by. Fiually she found 
herself in the little passageway where 
less than two hours ago big, strong Fong 
Toy had told her of his wonderful love. 
She stopped, deep in the shadow, peering 
into tle street where the crowd had di- 
minished, and the noise and bustle of 
shuffling feet and clattering tongues had 
died away. 

And then she saw him—Sing Duck. 
He was not more than fifty yards away, 
and was approaching so slowly it seemed 
to her that he moved hy inches. Once 
he seemed about to cross to the opposite 
side of the street, and Tai Moon grasped 
the knife more firmly. But he kept on, 
straight toward her. Now he was but 
twenty feet Wray : new ten, 

Tai Moon crouched low against the 
wall. Sing Duck came abreast of her. 
Silently, stealthily she stepped behind 
him, and drove the knife into his back. 
Sing Duck staggered, groaned, and then 
tuinbled back into the passageway. ‘Tai 
Moon could feel his body quivering at 
her feet for a moment; then it was still— 
still as the body of Fong ‘Toy, lying in 
the blackness of that other passageway. 

From a thousand throats a sudden 
shout arose. A whistle shrieked loudly, 


and was followed by the din of tom- 


toms, gongs, and squeaking fifes and 
fiddles. The streets and alleys roared 
with popping firecrackers. 

Blindly, numbly, Jat Moon once more 
groped her way to her father’s door. 
Old’ Vai Ling ner her at theseueps. 

“Tasten child.” he sor R O you 
not hear the revelry? The midnight of 
peace is at hand.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


ONALD LAMPTON has inherited with his uncle's fortune the guardianship of 
hR Doris Revere. Seated in a Paris café, Lampton is reading a letter from Doris, 
announcing her departure from the convent. 

He remarks two rough-looking mien spying on a stranger of distinguished air. A 
pedler of matches approaches the stranger and whispers a tew words. The stranger 
leaves the café. He is followed by the two rough-looking men, whoni Lampton in turn 
follows. In a dark archway the stranger is attacked. Lampton helps him drive the ruf- 
fians off. 

From the house before which the fight took place the stranger summons Dr. Cleon 
Menon. The doctor introduces the stranger as Michael Kara, and requests Lampton 10 
harbor him while he is recovering from his wound. 

Tom Rawlins, a New York friend of Lampton’s, calls and takes Lampton to dinner. 
In the restaurant they defend a woman who has been struck by her escort, whom they 
expel from the place. They take her home, and learn she is Mme. Julie Lecompte. As 
they are about to get into the carriage with her, the match-pedler who warned Kara 
slips a box of matches into Lampton’s hand. On the box Lampton sees written: 
“Danger!” At Mine. Lecompte’s, Rawlins chatters of Michael Kara. Lampton notices 
an odd look in her eyes as Kara's name is mentioned. Smoking a cigarette of Mme. 
Lecompte’s, Lampton loses consciousness. When he recovers, he is being taken home 
by Rawlins. He discovers that the letter from Doris Revere has been taken from his 
pocket. 

Next morning the police call on Lampton with a warrant for Kara's arrest. Kara 
escapes by jumping through the window, dropping a ring as he does so. Ile calls to 
Lampton to get the ring. 

Failing to trace Kara, Lampton wears the ring, and returns to New York. He takes 
Doris from the convent and puts her under the chaperonage of Mrs. John Courland, his 
cousin. At a reception the Levantine envoy tries to take from Doris a large emerald 
pendant, graven with three strange characters. Lampton knocks him down. Soon an 
unsuccessful attempt is made to ‘kidnap Doris by men who come to the house, posing as 
oriental rug-sellers. Ou her way to a dance with Lampton their automobile almost runs 
down a Levantine pedler. A mob of his compatriots storm: the car. When the police 
have cleared them away, Lampton discovers to his horror that Doris has vanished. 


Ce Pili NII. vanished from the automobile. Of mv 
suffering in that time there is no veed to 
tell, nor indeed would | be willing to do 
HE detective flicked the ash so. On that period of agony 1 never 
fron his cigar and allowed my mind to dwell. 
squirmed uneasily in his Eight days had passed, and there had 
chair. been no word from Doris, ro clue as the 
“We hare woa Eeti re said. on which to Aopen 
we could. Mr. Lamp- some strange way. while Rawlins and | 
ton.” he said. “1 am sorry to have to” were fighting with the pushcart men and 
report that there is absolutely no clue on wrangling with the policemen, the right 
mich to work, Ve calways tell our had swallowed- her. That nrasane 
client the exact truth. In this ease the knew at the time. and that was all we 
truth is that we are exactly where we kuew a week afterward. 
started—utterly in the dark.” [Tat seficred a reward, #4 [nese 
Fight days had passed since the fatal ward. ‘The reward had no other result 
wight when Doris had so mysteriously than a few visits from transparent Hars. 
* This story began in THE Cavarier for February. 
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The machinery of the regular police was 
in motion, or supposed to be. The en- 
tire unofficial corps of newspaper detect- 
ives was hard at work upon the great 
Lampton-Revete mystery. The best pri- 
vate detective agency in the city had as- 
signed its ablest men to the case. 

Now Jennings had come for the tenth 
time to tell me that all had been uscless. 


My heart was sick within me as I 
listened. 
ti A eS ; ee ia : 
ou may be right,’ he went on. 


The riot may have been part of a plan, 
but Ivgsk vou this, Mr. Lampton—who 
has. the money or the time to get up such 
things as that, and what sort of a gang 
is it in which not one man is tempted by 
such a reward as you have offered? 
“You talk of Kalat Bey. Yon even 
asked the State Department to take up 
the matter. You didn’t seriously expect 
them to, did you? <All that you have 
against him is that he was impertinent to 


a pretty girl. Good Heavens, man! Ff 
the State Department undertook to 


punish every diplomat who did that, we'd 
be in a pretty mess, wouldn’t we? 

No. Nom ir. Lampton. \We'll keep 
on shadowing Kalat if you say so, but 
here’s the truth—somebody in the crowd 
saw that necklace. What happened then, 


well °—he shrugged his shoulders— 
‘there’s chloroform, vou know. Ae 


\ 


OW te didi they take the necklace, 
then?” IT asked. “There was no need, 
l assure you, to take Mies Revere, too, to 
ect that.” 

The detective looked at me in silence 
for a moment. Then he flicked his cigar 
ash once more and glanced away. Ob- 
viously he was debating whether or not 
to speak what w as in his mind. 

‘Cro on, man!” L cried impatiently. 
oy idiot > 

Jennings hesitated an instant longer 
before he took the bull by the horns. 

“Did it ever occur to you, Mr. Lamp- 
ton,” he said. “that Miss Revere might 
have gone of her own accord? She was 
a young girl, and girls sometimes have— 
er—romances w Dehe? 

J brought my fist down on the ta ble 
with a crash which made him jump in his 
scat. 

Nonsense! No more of that! It is 
utterly impossible, and we will not dis- 
cuss the question.” 
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The detective suppressed a smile as he 
rose to his fect. 

“As you please, Mr. Lampton. It 1s 
only a theory, of course. and we will 
abandon it if you wish. Good day, sir.” 

An hour longer I remained in the 
library, the prey of abject despair. Ere 
rything that could be done had been done. 
There was nothing left. it seemed, but to 
sit and suffer. Unless the age of mira- 
cles were to return for my especial ben- 
efit, that was to be my lot through life. 

"Ns @ satire hopelesss airs) our- 
land entered. ven my own misery 
could not shut my eves to the change 
which had come over her. Once I had 
attempted to reason with her, but with- 
out effect. Every moment of the day 
and night, in unreasoning grief, she re- 
preached herself for having permitted 
Doris to go without her. 

But now, as she came into the room, 
her worn face bore a faint gleam of hope. 

“ilere is a letter, Ronald,” she said, 
handing me a dirty. rumpled envelope 
with my name scrawled across it, and 
waiting in pathetic expectation while | 
tore the missive open. “The boy from 
the little bakery on Sixth Avenue 
brought it to the kitchen door.” 

The sheet of greasy brown paper | un- 
folded bore neither address nor signa- 
ture, nothing but the one line. laborious- 
ly printed in pencil in large letters: 


CORNER THIRTY- FIGHT TR TREET 
ax) PARK AVEXUE Tix 
TO-XNIGHT. 


T held the uncouth message out to Mrs. 
John. 

“Take your revolver, Ronald,” was all 
she said when she had deciphered the 
scrawl, 

Reason fought hard with hope that 
evening as 1 walked slowly up Fifth 
Avenue. J had little confidence that 
good would spring from a clandestine 
meeting with an illiterate unknown, In 
all probability it was a mere hoax, ar- 
ranged by some individual whose per- 
verted sense of humor found delight in 
the sufferings of others. .At best it was 
only another mystery, and of mysteries I 
had had more than enough. Still, noth- 
ing could be worse than the dead blank 
of the past week. [f itas a trap, who- 
ever had set it was welcome to his victim. 
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The rendezvous was deserted when I 
reached it, a full fifteen minutes before 
the appointed time. 
neighborhood, and that night a keen 
wind, whipping out of the northwest, 
had swept the streets clean of loiterers. 
My unknown friend or enemy had chosen 
his place well. 

I lighted a cigar, turned up my collar 
and strolled about the four corners, one 
hand resting on the revolver in my over- 
coat-pocket, the night stick tucked under 
my arm. ‘The few persons I encount- 
ered hurried by, bestowing no more than 
a passing glance upon me. 

At the head of the avenue the hands of 
the great clock in the tower of the Grand 
Central Station crawled slowly forward. 
They had passed: ten when a man 
emerged from the stairway leading down 
to car-tracks below the strect. 

He stepped into the surrounding ob- 
scurity so quickly I had barely time to 
see that he was short and roughly dressed. 
He did not go far, however, for I could 
distinguish his form, standing on the side- 
walk in the shadows. 

Strolling across the street, puffing with 
elaborate carelessness at my cigar, I came 
to a halt in front of him. For a moment 
we studied each other there on the quiet, 
wind-swept avenue. 

Then he moved 
spoke: 

i Mr, Ronald Lampton, yes? ” 

The familiar words had a foreign 
ring as he uttered them, an accent which 
it seemed I had already heard, but could 
not place. Even at close range. I could 
distinguish little more than a swarthy, 
weather-beaten face above the stocky 
figure. What I saw, however, did not 
appear forbidding, and the grip upon the 
butt of my revolver relaxed. 

“Ves,” I answered. “My name is 
Lampton. Who are you?” 

He glanced nervously about him and 
came stiil closer. 

aou aa y note. them? 
I paid him, but boys are bad.” 

“I got anote asad ee aides ats” 

The man was frightened, of that there 
was no doubt, and my heart leaped high 
with hope. Was this the weak spot in 
the fortress of my unknown enemies? 
My reward was large—was this man 
about to betray his gang? 


0C 


nearer to me and 


The boy, 
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It is always a quiet . 
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“I only heard yesterday. I do not 
know you, but you have the ring, so I 
came to tell you what I krow.” 

“Tell me what? What ring? 
Heaven’s sake, speak. man!” 

In the agony of my suspense I raised 
my voice until the words rang through 
the silent streets. The fellow jumped as 
though I had hit him. 

> Lower. lower! Wall vow kill me> 
He spoke in a hoarse whisper, his fright- 
ened eyes roving in all directiors in search 
of hidden danger. In a panic lest his 
terror overcome his greed at the last mo- 
ment, 1 thrust my hand into my pocket 
and pulled out a roll of bills. 

“Tf it’s money you want,” I said, hold- 
ing it out to him, “take this. There will 
be more to come if you tell me the truth. 
Where is she?” 

The man snatched the roll from mv 
hand, threw it in the gutter ard spat 
upon it. 

“A curse upon your money,” he cried, 
and this time it was his voice that rose. 
“Am I a Judas? J serve the ring—not 
gold.” 

Suddenly, while I stared at him dum- 
founded. his manner changed. Fear and 
anger left him together and he spoke 
humbly, as if in the presence of one im- 
measurably above him. 

“Listen, sir. You 
therefore I tell you. I came into port 
yesterday. I can read a little, yes; and I 
read in the paper of the Lampton mys- 
tery they call it. ard I say to myself, that 
is Mr. Ronald Lampton who has the 
ring. I saw it on the steamer and the 
steward told me he was Mr. Lampton. 
Then I go to see a girl I knew in the old 
country across the sea, and she says: 
‘They are at it again. I am sick of 
them. And this time it is a lady, so 
loveh l 

Ile stopped abruptly. 
story was at end. 

-Go on, man.” | cried, wild with ex- 
citement. “ Go on, what then?” 

“That is all ite sada e 
ine no more. But I think, and think. 
and then I say: ‘Mr. Lampton has the 
ring, and Mr. Lampton has lost a lady. 
I must help him.’ I think perhaps the 
house is watched. so I send the note.” 

Somehow I managed to pull myself 
together and speak quietly. l 


Tor 


have the ring, 


Apparertly his 
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“ You did right, and like a goud man. 
Where is the girl whe Mold you?” 
© She is in Albany Street. in number 


nine. But, sir, I beg you do not ask for 
her. You would kill her. And go not 
alone. The place is evil—tliere are evil 


miei there, 
haps not. 
P Enow.” 

I stooped down and picked — the 
eeoried roll of bills froni the gutter, 

“You had better take this,” I said. 
“I know that you serve the ring, but 
this may help you and the girl. Come 
to me when you want more. Who are 
you, and what is your name?” 

‘This time the man pocketed the money 
with a gesture of deference, 

~ It 18 as your excellency wishes,” he 
said. “IT am called Paul Benoukan, and 
f am quartermaster on the Virginia.” 

As he spoke I noticed for the first 
timeethe small gold rings im his. ears. 
At the same moment I knew where I 
had heard that strange accent. I[ saw 
the tossing deck of the steamer, the 
quartermaster bowing low before me. 
the officer roaring at him, and them the 
deck-steward pointing me out to the 
sailor. 


Perhaps she helps you, per- 
TI cannot say. I tell you what 


Providence had sent this man into 
port to furnish me with the clue that 
police. detectives, and reporters had 


sought in vain. What he meant by all 
his talk of the ring I neither knew nor 
fore Tle had gien me aen 
would follow it. 
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7¥N hour later Tom Rawlins and T 
A stood in Albany Street, gazing 

up at the closed shutters of a 
tumble-down frame house, above the 
door of which we could just distinguish 
the figure nine. 

I had taken Benoukan’s advice and 
telephoned to Tom. What the boy 
lacked in discretion he made up in grit. 
I had seen him fight, and I wanted no 
better comrade in a tight place. 

Moreover, it would have cheered any 
man to see the joy on his face when he 
met me. Like Mrs. Courland. he had 
never ceased to reproach himself for his 
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share in the disaster, entirely forgetting 
that a week before it was he alone who 
had rescued Doris. 

Although there was nothing in the 
world that he could do to help me, he 
had braved the wrath of his family, and 
flatly refused to return to college until 
Doris should be found. Now he felt 
that he was about to reap his reward. 
For the first time in eight days I smiled 
when I saw his set jaw and clenched 
fist. 

But the wild hope that had for a few 
moments surged within us died almost 
to nothingness as we stood before the 
silent, dark building. Somewhere with- 
in was the unknown girl on whom all 
our hopes rested. But how were we to 
reach her? And when we had, would 
she tell us what she knew? | 

It was a three-story structure that we 
studied — or rather two stories and a 
half, for on the top floor the small, un- 
shuttered, unwashed windows, with 
panes of glass missing here and there, 
did not indicate that the little space 
under the sloping roof was habitable. 

From the sign swinging over the door, 
a few steps below the street level, I 
gathered that the ground floor was used 
as a cheep Greek restaurant. Otherwise, 
there was nothing to distinguish No. 9 
from the other antiquated, unkempt 
buildings which flanked it on either side. 

We were in the heart of the Greek 
or Syrian quarter, south of Fulton Street 
and west of Broadway, in one of those 
obscure colonies of aliens which lie 
tucked away in the center of New 
York’s commerce. Apparently the den- 
izens of this particular settlement were 
hard workers, who rose early and re- 
tired early. Although it was a little be- 
iope eleven there waeeno sign of life on 
either side of the street. 

But. for all I knew, there might be 
watchers at any one of the dark windows 
above us, and our presence would only 
serve to put them on their guard. Sick 


with the pain of disappointment, I 
turned to Rawlins. 
“We can do nothing now. We'll 


breakfast in that restaurant.” [ said. 

With some idea of posing as casual 
passers - by, we marched on down. the 
street, “Tom whistling bravely and = 1 
swinging my stick. 


& 
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A policeman, standing in the friendly 
shelter of an archway, eyed us as we 
passed. Albany Street on a cold, win- 
ter night was hardly the place gentlemen 
ordinarily selected for an evening stroll. 
But he let us pass without question and 
we made our way in silence to Washing- 
ton Square. 

At half past seven the next morning, 
Rawlins andl again turned into Albany 
street. The few» hours’ interval had 
transformed that byway. The rickety 
shutters of the houses were flung open, 
trucks and wagons of every description 
rattled over the cobblestones. The nar- 
row sidewalks were crowded with hurry- 
ing workers. 

In the restaurant on the ground floor 
of No. 9, however, the morning rush was 
already over, as I had calculated that it 
would be. A few belated customers were 
still busy over their coffee and coarse 
bread at the long tables in the front room. 
They had no time for us. 

On the other hand, the proprietor, a 
burly fellow with a three days’ beard on 
his chin, his shirt-sleeves rolled up, and 
a greasy napkin tied about his waist, was 
all smiles. Doubtless he had heard of 
other dingy little eating-shops which had 
risen to the distinction of ‘‘ bohemian res- 
taurants ” and brought upon the lucky 
heads of their proprietors a shower of 
gold from curlosity-seekers. In us he 
may have seen the first of the wealthy 
patrons who were to spread his fame 
throughout the city. 

I could have wished, however, that 
his attentions had been less. Insisting 
that the common tables of the main room 
were not for such as us, despite our pro- 
tests he forced us into a tiny apartmenrtt 
in the rear, separated from the other by 
a flimsy screen and a curtain of long 
service. 

Through the crusted dirt of the win- 
dow-panes the wall of the adjoining house 
was visible, some six feet away, and that 
was all. In the room itself the only ob- 
jects to attract the eye were the stains 
upon the faded wall-paper and a battered 
lithograph of Washington crossing the 
Delaware. 

Afraid to attract undue attention, we 
did not dare to resist. Inwardly cursing 
his zeal, we seated ourselves at the only 
table and awaited the proprietor’s further 
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pleasure. With a flourish, he pulled the 
napkin from his waist and spread it as a 
table-cloth upon the comparatively clean 
oilcloth cover. Then, with head cocked 
forward in ludicrous imitation of a real 
waiter recciving an order, he stood ex- 
pectantly by. 

At any other time, | think I should 
elther have laughed in the man’s face 
or left in disgust. «As it was, with my 
whole lifes happiness at stake, 1 had 
neither taste for humor nor thought of 
clean linen. I was playing a part. but 
l had no interest in the stage setting. 

“We are hungry,” I said to the pro- 
prietor, ‘and 1 hear that the Greeks are 
good cooks.” 

Beaming with pleasure at the compli- 
ment, the fellow shrugged his shoulders 
and spread his hands in front of him. 

* Perhaps. Some think so. What 
would the gentlemen like?” 

“Oh,” L said, “ that we leave to you. 
Phen IT am certain we will fare well. 
But remember. we wish to try something 
distinctive, something not to be had in 
every restaurant.” 

The man scratched his head, gazing at 
the floor in profound meditation for a 
minute or two. Then he looked up with 
an air of decision, 

* First there will be figs as only the 
Athenians eat them, then—” 

He named a series of dishes, the titles 
of which I never knew. Of their char- 
acter I can recall nothing save the fact 
that they were all greasy and most of 
them nasty. 

He had started on his wav to 
kitchen when I called him back. 

pit is early.” leeaid Tna e 
tired. Elave you none of the true Greek 
ie 

The proprietor regarded me doubt- 
fully. On the one hand was the certain- 
ty of a tremendous profit on the wine. on 
the other a small risk. | saw the creed 
in his eyes and knew before he spoke what 
the answer would be. 

“Phe gentleman sees I have not the 
license. but perhaps—’’ 

* Pshaw, man,” I interrupted, “do you 
take us for detectives? Your regular 
customers—they do not always drink 
coffee.” 

A broad grin spread over the unshaven 
face of the proprietor as he departed to 
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fetch the wine and prepare the repast. 
Left to ourselves at last, Rawlins and I 
sat in silence for some moments. 

Then Tom leaned aeross the table 
speaking, with unusual prudence, in a low 
OKE: 

“Theres nothing here but a lot of 
blamed dagoes, no girl at all. Besides, 
you say you were drugged in Paris. Why 
shouldu’t this fellow slip something into 
the truck he’s gone to get?” 

“ Very likely he will,” 1 snapped, ‘ but 
I stay here as long as I can. If you are 
seared, get out.” 

It was a brutal insult, and uncalled 
for, My only excuse is that eight days 
of torture had left me scarcely knowi ing 
what | said er did. Nevertheless, I still 
had sense enough to be sorry the instant 
the words were out of my mouth. 

‘Tom’s face flushed and he glared 
me savagely. But he had morc self- 
control than 1, for hee choked back the 
angry retort which trembled on his lips. 

Sou don mean that, Ronald va. 
all he said. 

‘Thereafter we remained in gloomy si- 
lence, facing each other across the dirty 
napki. 

We were sitting thus when Rawlins 
straightened up with a violent start. At 
the same moment the curtain rustled be- 
hind my back. 

Following the direction of ‘Tom's eyes, 
I wheeled about in my chair. Just 
within the room, bearing a tray with a 
bottle of wine and glasses, was a young 
girl. 

She could not have been more than 
eighteen, the age when the women of the 
Mediterranean are at their best. Even 
in the first startled glance I threw at her, 
I realized that she was beautiful. and, 
further, that she was well aware of it. 

She stood in the doorway for no rea- 
son that I know of, unless it was that we 
might have an opportunity to look at her. 
Iler smile revealed two even rows of 
white teeth, set off by the olive tint of her 
clear skin. The mass of black hair above 
was crossed in front by a narrow blue 
ribbon like a classic fillet, and adorned 
with two blue and white rosettes. An- 
other blue ribbon was fastened about her 
slender waist and a pale-blue scarf was 
flung over her shoulders, more for effect 
than warmth. A pair of patent leather 
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shoes gave the last touch to this striking 
picture of a newly made American. 

These details she gave us ample time 
to observe, and as I studied her, hope 
sprarg again within me, and I prayed 
that this might be the girl of whom Be- 
noukan had told me. Despite her air of 
coquetry, the face was both intelligent 
and kind. Surely it was not as an ac- 
complice that this girl knew of the plot 
against Doris. 

teco, the wine!” she erted, advan- 
cing to the table and depositing the tray 
upon its edge. “ May you enjoy it!” 

“Since you have brought it. it must 
be good,” I answered, stretching out my 
hand to take the heavy bottle. 

Tray, bottle, and glasses crashed to the 
floor as the girl sprang back with wide- 
open eyes, staring at my hand. 

‘The ring!’’ she breathed so low that 
I could scarcely catch the startled words. 
“The ring! You are mad to come 
here) 

For a brief instant I half believed I 
was mad, or would be soon. ‘The whole 
world scemed made of mysteries and my 
brain was dizzy with vain gropings for 
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the key. But I had come prepared for 
surprises. While the girl still stared at 


me, I recovered from my own astonish- 
ment. 

Tail Net idee 
ward NET 
SOU 

The advent of the burly proprietor, 
brought in haste from the kitchen by the 
noise of breaking glass, cut me short. 

At the wreck upon the floor, he threw 
up his hands in consternation. 

“ A thousand pigs! The finest wine in 
all Greece! Have you done this, clumsy 
limb of folly?” turning in w rath upou 
the unfortunate girl. 

“Wo, 101” IT cried, hastening wouler 
rescue. “I did it myself. It is no mat- 
ter. 1 must pay for my stupidity, I sup- 
pose. Let us have another bottle.” 

‘The prospect of charging an extortion- 
ate price for two bottles mstead of one 
cleared the man’s face like magic. With 
a hundred apologies for the delay, he des- 
patched the gir! for a broom and more 


| said, leaning to- 
“I came here to talk witli 


glasses, and at length, much to my re- 
lief. betook himself once more to the 


kitchen. 
A minute later the girl reappeared 
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with a fresh bottle aud glasses. As she 
deposited them on the table, she leaned 


over me, her eyes shining with excite- 
ment. 
“Take it off, sir,” she whispered. 


“They will kill you if they sce it.” 

J glanced down at my hands. Jewelry 
of any sort on aman I had always detest- 
‘cd. Until the day when I left Paris my 
fingers had been guiltless of adornment. 
Now I saw upon my right hand the seal- 
ring I had in keeping for my vanished 
friend, Michael Kara. 

What it had to do with my lost ward I 
had no leisure tO imagine, but it had 
given me the only clue we possessed. It 
had served me well once; it might do so 
again. 

‘“ No,” I whispered back, “I will not 
take it off, but I will turn it so.” I 
twisted the ring on my finger until the 
seal of St. Michael and the dragon was 
on the inside of my hand, concealed from 
casual eyes. “ Now tell me,” I gazed 
straight into the girl’s eves. ‘‘ Where is 
she?” 

The dark flush died in her cheeks. 

“Whom do you mean?” she breathed. 
“Who arc you? Why should I tell 
yamp ` 

I rose from the table and laid both 
hands upon her trembling shoulders. 

“Iam Ronald Lampton,” I said, slow- 
ly and distinctly, ‘and I love her. You 
will tell me because you have no heart 
for wickedness and because I wear the 
ring.” 

Like one fascinated, the girl gazed at 
me in silence. Never before, I fancy, in 
the course of her simple life, had she 
been made to face so difficult a problem. 
At last her eyes dropped and she gave 
a little shudder. 

“They are my own people,” she said. 
“They are bad, but 1 cannot betray 
them.” 

Erme where she is,” I repeated. 
“ Give me back Doris, and your people 
will not suffer.” 

She had opened. her mouth to answer 
when the heavy step of the proprictor 
sounded beyond tho mamen. With a 
wrench she freed herself from my grasp, 
snatched up her broom ais,..;vas hard at 
work upon the broken glass when the 
man came in with the first of his atro- 
cious dishes, 
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How we contrived to make away with 
that meal, I do not know. At the first 
opportunity, the girl slipped from the 
room, leaving us alone with the food we 
had ordered. From time to time the pro- 
prietor appeared with a fresh mess, but 
of thc girl we saw nothing. There were 
Dut two things for us to do—to eat and 
Wait. 

At last the end came. While I com: 
plimented the owner of the place upon 
the excellence of his cooking, Rawlins 
lighted a cigarette with a sigh of relief 
and settled back in his chair. 

“ By Heavens, what stuff!” he mur- 
mured as the fellow disappeared to cal- 
culate how much he could safely charge 
us. “ Praise be, we're through with it. 
What next, Ronald? 

Another man than I answered his ques- 
tion. From the front room, empty now 
for some little while, came a shrill call. 

“Lalla! Lalla! Come here!” 

It was the voice of the wizened pedler 
of rugs who had drugged me in my own 
smoking- -room. 
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A STRANGE 
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PURSUIT. 


A the sound my blood boiled with 

rage. luvoluntarily I jumped from 

my chair and started for the door- 

way, my fists clenched. Half ay there, 
l came to a dead stop. 

Very probably I could capture the 
scoundrel, but what then? There would 
be one less villain at large in the world, 
but I would not have Doris. Long be- ` 
fore the fellow could be induced to con- 
fess, his gang would take the alarm and 
be off with their booty. 

“They are my own people,” the girl 
had declared. 1f I fell upon one of 
them now, I could expect no help from 
her hereafter. 

Tiptoeing back to the table, I resumed 
my seat. “ Phe rug-man,” I whispered 
in answer to Tomis look of blank won- 
der. “ Keep quiet and listen.” 

“ Lalla! Lalla!” called the old tian 
again. 

This time the girl must have obeyed 
the summons, for her clear voice cut short 
a torrent of words in some dialect of 
which 1 could make nothing. 
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* Oh, speak English she cried impa" 
DAM Ive torgotten that stufi 
fete ih Amecrica non 

The rug merchant burst into another 
Hood of angry gibberish, only to be un- 
ceremoniously interrupted again. 

“Speak English, T tell you,” repeated 
alike or cise keep still. -I wont 
listen to your other nonsense.” 

1 could have shouted with joy. The 
girl wished us to hear. There could be 
uo other reason for her insolent insist- 
ence. The old man yielded with bad 
grace. 

“Av hat fool's busiiesseds, thise lie 
growled. “ But you'll pay for. it soon 
enough. Ill teach you, for all your 
American airs. ‘Now, tell me—" 

His voice sank to a squeaking whisper 
and | could distinguish nothing of what 


he said. When he stopped. Lalla 
laughed in scorn. 
“What an old idiot it is! Of course 


Nikola served them. He thinks his for- 
tune is made. They ate like pigs and 
paid like fools.” 

“That calf’s head make a fortune!” 
cried the merchant. “ Let him keep to 
his pots and pans. Have they gone?” 

The arrival of the third person saved 
the girl from the necessity of an answer. 
Though l could not understand the lan- 
guage, the newcomer was probably an 
individual of some importance, for he 
spoke to the old villain bruskly and 
without ceremony, apparently issuing in- 
structions whicl were punctuated by an 
occasional syllable of acquiescence from 
the pedler. 

Then the old man took up the burden 
of the conversation. In the exclamation 
with which the stranger greeted lis first 
few sentences, 1 read anger and con- 
sternatiou, but thereafter he heard the 
merchant through without interruption. 
For a few moments after the pedler’s 
voice ceased there was silence in the res- 
taurant while the statement which had 
just been delivered was mentally digest- 
ed. <A few terse orders followed and 
then we heard the pedler’s voice raised 
again. 

Aaa Lalla!” he called. 

From somewhere in the building the 
girl answered him. A minute or two 
later. the rustle of skirts and the halting 
step of the old man moving across the 
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fluor in the direction of the door told us 
that the newcomer had sent the strangely 
assorted couple forth on some errand. 

With their departure quiet reigned iu 
the front room once more, while in the 
rear Rawlins and I continued to sit in 
silence at our table. ‘There was nothing 
else for us to do. Our one hope was the 
girl, Lalla. Until she returned we were 
helpless. Moreover, it was evident that 
in this shabby eating-shop we were close 
to the headquarters of the mysterious 
gang we were tracking. If we were per- 
mitted to remain undisturbed there was 
a fair chance of acquiring valuable in- 
formation. l 

sut we were hot permitted. A chair 
was pushed back in the front room, and 
an instant later a young man _ lounged 
carelessly In upon us. Strolling over to 
the window, he glanced casually out of it, 
then wheeled about and surveyed us with 
languid eves. 

Under other circumstances [I might 
have resented the impertinence of his iu- 
spection. Unquesttunably we were a 
curious pair tu come upon in the back- 
room of a dirty little restaurant, but his 
own presence there was no less extraor- 
diary. 

Prontetwecroun of hie derby hat to 
the soles of his well-blacked shoes his 


clothes were perfect. Between his 
gloved fingers he held a cigarette. <Al- 


together. he would have seemed more in 
place in the show-window of a Fifth 
Avenue tailor than he did in the obscure 
den in which we found hin. 

“Good morning, gentlemen.” he said, 
when he had completed to his satisfac- 
tion his exammation of us. * This is a 
beastly hole, isn’t it?” 

He spoke with the peculiar accent of 
foreigners who have learned their Eng- 
lish in Great Britain. The change of 
language had necessarily altered the tone. 
but nevertheless IT was convinced that it 
was the saine voice which had’ orde¢red 
the rug-man about. 

“T have been in worse.’ T replied, ta- 
king out a fresh cigarette. ‘ The food is 
quite a novelty, and the wine really 
good.” Å 

“Yes? VW" 4. tastegmdiffer.” 

His lips drew back in what he may 
have fan@icd@eammeanable stile. It’s 
actual effect was that of a repulsive sneer. 
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Kvery line of his sallow face, ‘clean- 
shaven save for a small black mustache, 
told of cold. unscrupulous cruelty. 1I 
have known many bad men at one time or 
another. but I have never seen a more 
evil face than that of the well-groomed, 
strongly built young fellow who stood 
there smiling at us. 

The smile was as amiable as he could 
make it, but it did not cover the fixed 
intention behind it. tle had come into 
the room for the sole purpose of looking 
at us. That was obvious. Our pres- 
ence in the restaurant had aroused his 
suspicions, and he had come to see who 
we were. Well, at least I knew now the 
appearance of one more of my enemies. 

“You do not seem to like the place, 
and yet vou are here,’ I remarked, in 
order to keep up the appearance of a con- 
versation. 

“ Oh, a matter of business. Came to 
see a man. But I sha’n't wait for him 
all. days’. He drew out a solar ware: 
elanced at it. and sauntered toward the 
door. ‘Good day. I hope your meal 
agrees with you,” and he disappeared be- 
hind the screen. 

“Why didn’t you smash him? Pll 
bet he knows all about it.” Rawlins’s 
whisper was hoarse with excitement. 

“I Want to get Doris, not him,” I an- 
swered. ‘“ Come. we'll follow him.” 

The back of the young man was in 
plain sight as we reached the door of 
No. 9. “He was strolling east in the di- 
rection of Broadway. an occasional puff 
of smoke, floating above his head in the 
still winter morning, indicating that he 
was in no great hurry. 

Although neither Rawlins nor I had 
been trained in detective work, the task 
of shadowing that young man presented 
no great difficulty. The army of hurry- 
ing people and the crowded traflic of the 
streets enabled us to keep close behind 
him with little or no danger of detection. 
It is not easy to see anything directly be- 
hind one, and even if he had possessed 
eyes in the back of his head, no casual 
«lance could well have pushed us out 
from the surrounding throngs. 

Qur quarry moved on leisurely to 
iroacdiwi\smmere. he turned to the 
north, went a few blocks farther and then 
entered a drug-store. A heavy truck, 
standing conveniently by the opposite 
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curb, afforded us a secure shelter in which 
to watch unobserved until he emer ced 
and resumed his way. ‘Time had now 
ceased to be of the slightest value to the 
man. Sauntering slowly onward as 
though he had the whole day to kill, he 
stopped from time to time to inspect 
whatever caught his eye. while we, con- 
sumed with anxiety and eager to be back 
at the restaurant, fretted behind him like 
nervous horses under a tight curb. 

To our relief, at last he appeared to 
adopt some resolution. Leaving Broad- 
way, he turned westward, walking now at 
a pace in keeping with the rush about 
him., With various turnings, he led us 
into a side street a block or two north, I 
thought, of his starting point in Albany 
Street. The long détour might have 
been the result of indecision or it might 
have come from fear of being followed. 
I learned the truth soon enough. Then 
I thought only that one more of the 
gang’s secrets was about to be ours. 

Irom the corner we watched him 
stride along the street and turn into a 
narrow alley half-way down the block. 
In a second we were after him, running 
silently and swiftly over the pavement, 
until we pulled up just before the alley 
entrance. Cautiously poking his head 
round the corner, Rawlins found no one 
in sight. A few steps took us through 
the alley and we ere m 4 tnanculer 
court. 

It was a curious little pocket, of a kind 
familiar to dwellers in London, but rare- 
ly come upon in a city as regular in de- 
sign and as economical of space as New 
York. Low, dilapidated houses, old but 
far from vencrable, formed the three 
sides of the court. The cobblestones of 
the yard itself were strewn with waste 
paper and refuse. Even in the crisp win- 
ter morning, the air was fetid and heavy. 
What it would be in the dead days of 
August one shuddered to imagine. 

zut we were not agents of a tenement 
commission. In this hidden slum we 
saw only a likely place for the hatching 
of crime, an ideal rendezvous for the ruf- 
fians we were tracking. And at the far- 
ther end of the yard, where two or three 
ragged children were tumbling about in 
the gutter dirt, my eye caught the bat- 
tered door of a house as it swung shut. 

Hugging the line of buildings in order 
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to avoid as much as possible observation 
from the windows, we made our way to 
the house. There was no longer hope, 
however, of taking the gang by surprise. 

Unless we were following an abso- 
lutely false scent, our visit to the rey- 
taurant had served warning to the gang 
that we were on their trail. What we 
should learn from the well-dressed, evil- 
faced young man we were shadowing. 
we must learn quickly or not at all. 

The door opened to our touch—latch- 
kevs, apparently, were a luxury beyond 
the reach of the inhabitants of the court 
—and we found ourselves in a dark, 
malodorous hallway. In the rear. barely 
visible through the gloom, a staircase led 
to the unknown regions above. On 
either side of us, we could distinguish 
the outlines of a closed door. 

While we hesitated, uncertain where 
to go or what to do, the boards of an 
upper story creaked under a man’s heavy 
step. Some one was stirring above us. 
Qn tiptoe we crossed the hall and slowly 
mounted the bare stairs. Despite our 
caution, the loose boards sounded under 
us, but we kept steadily on, past one si- 
lent room after another, until our heads 
rose level with the last landing. 

There we paused. A few sunbeams, 
struggling through the dirty panes of a 
skylight in the center, revealed a square, 
uncarpeted space ou which five doors 
opened, two on cach side and one at the 
end of the hall. ‘Those on the sides 
were Closed, but the door at the end was 
ajar. From the reom behind it came the 
sound of low voices. 

Silently we moved over and bent to 
listen. Instantly we started back as a 
shrill whistle ran through the gloomy 
den. At the same moment the door was 
flung open. Behind it stood the young 
man we had followed, a revolver in each 
hand. 

Hands up. siteerampton. ~ he said. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
WITMON AN ACK OP SURAT, 
E were trapped. caught by a trick 
as old as crime itself. The mo- 
ment that the old man told him 


of the visit of two strangers to the back 
room of No. 9, the clever scoundrel must 
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have realized who we were. Then, with 
marvelous cunning, he had laid his trap 
for us to walk into as moths fly to a 
light. 

Lounging into the back room, he had 
at the same time assured himself of our 
identity and aroused our suspicions. 
Quite positive that we would follow him, 
he had seen to ìt that we should not lose 
him in the crowds on Broadway. Be- 
hind me the clatter of rough-shod feet 
upon bare boards disclosed his reason for 
leading us to this den. 

It was the home of the gang of which 
he was in all probability the brains. ‘The 
rufħans had been warned of our comiug 
by the rug-man whom he had sent from 
the restaurant. ‘The long détour had 
given him time to perform his mission. 

All this burned itself into my Drain 
as Rawlins and I stood helpless before 
him, gazing ito the muzzles of the re- 
volvers with which he covered us. At 
the first summons our hands had risen 
automatically. ‘To those disposed te 
blame us, [ can only recommend a dose 
of the same medicine. Although I had 
never been compelled to do so, it is not 
difficult, I presume, for a man of ordi- 
nary courage to realize that he must dic 
and then to die. But, in the hands of an 
unscrupulous adversary, a revolver is 2 
powerful argument. If taken by sur- 
prise, ene is apt to yield to it. 

Right or wrong, I know that we stood 
before the villain, our hands in the air. 
utterly in his power. And all the time 
the revolver I had not thought to Dring 
with me lay idle in the dreary house in 
Washington Square. 

“ You sce, gentlemen ’—again the lips 
curled away from the white teeth in a 
cruel sneer — “you see, gentlemen, | 
rather’ think I have you. Look behind 
you 

That was too old a game to play even 
on such a simpleton as [ had proved my- 
self to be. If I had to die. death should 
come while I faced it. I said nothing. 
but my eyes never left his face. 

Rawlins. however, must have yielded 
to his first impulse, for he cried out: 
‘Great Scott, six more of them there!” 

An evil grin spread over the features 
of the young man, but his revolvers never 
wavered. 

`“ Quite right. sir,” he sneered. “ Your 
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observation is remarkable, though you 
did take me for a silly fool. But you'll 
be better acquainted with me and with 
them before long. I have no wish to 
kill you,” he went on calmly, “for you 
are nothing but a harmless idiot who 
has done us one very good turn already. 
You will find this a healthy, if monoto- 
nous, residence for a time. 

“As for you, Mr. Lampton, you cau 
give us some information. Don’t mouth 
at me that way—it doesn’t terrify me. 
Take my advice, and give it of your own 
accord. We have ways of making you. 
you know.” 

He took a step nearer and leered in 
my face, taking care to keep more than 
arm’s length from me, however, his re- 
volver still pointed at my Dreast. ‘Then, 
glancing up at the palms of my hands 
above my head, he asked: 

“Did you ever hear of thumbscrews, 
Mr. Lampton ?—What’s that?” 

Nothing that I knew of. No one had 
moved. ‘The ruffians behind me were 
quict, and, except for his own voice, | 
had heard no sound in the gloomy hall. 

Yet something had startled the mau 
out of his contemptuous composure. In 
his astouishment, he sprang back. For 
a brief instant the muzzle of his two re- 
volvers pointed at the floor. 

-In that one instant I leaped. Al- 
most at the same moment the two pistols 
barked—almost, for before he could take 
aim, I had bound his arms to his sides 
aud the bullets plunged harmlessly into 
the floor. 

We crashed down together, | upper- 
most. Pausing just long enough to drive 
my fist into his face as he lay half- 
stunned by his fall, 1 stumbled to my 
feet and dived for the open door ahead. 

I reached it in time to wheel about 
and see Tom thrust—there was not space 
enough to club—the point of my stick 
into the mouth of the nearest of the six 
men rushing at us. 

With an inarticulate gurgle of pain. 
the fellow reeled back, blocking the path 
of his comrades. Neither Tom nor I 
waited to see more. Tearing past the 
door, we slammed it in the face of our 
pursuers, turned the key. and fell against 
it in time to withstand their first rush. 

The door was strong. For the moment 
we were safe. but fer the moment only. 
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The room was a good prison but a bad 
fortress, and I glanced hastily about for 
some means of strengthening our de- 
fenses. 

All that the place offered was a cot, 
covered with grimy bedding, a table, and 
two battered chairs—little enough, but. 
none the less, something. 

“ Quick; that bed!” I cried. 

In a moment Rawlins and I had 
pulled it across the door. Then the table 
was hurled upon it. followed by the 
chairs, and we stepped back, out of range 
of possible shots at random through the 
door. As a barricade, it was ridiculous; 
but | had my stick again. The first man 
who tried to scale it would fare badly. 

“Close — that,” muttered Rawlius. 
breathing heavily as he mopped his face 
with his coat-sleeve. ‘Too blamed closc. 
A-ah !” 

He sprang by me where 1 leaned 
against the wall just as a long knife 
whizzed past my car and hung quiver- 
ing in the wall. 

My old enemy, the rug pedler, had 
flung it. He it was whose voice we had 
heard tlirough the open door, talking to 
the young man I knocked unconscious. 
When we burst into the room, he must 
have taken refuge under the cot, We 
had pulled his hiding-place from over 
his head, and then, driven by despair, he 
had attempted to steal upon me and 
knife me. 

It was the act of a man mad with 
terror. My back was turned to him, but 
Rawlins had detected the crawling dan- 
yer, | spun upon my heel in time to 
see Tom throw himself upon the rascal. 
A minute later he flung from him an 
inert mass and rose ercct. 

‘VWhetanake:” he cried. 
if Pye domermton inn 

The pedler’s face was Dlack, and deep 
in the scrawny flesh of his throat were 
the marks of ‘Tom’s fingers, but he still 
breathed. If we could only bring him to, 
we might wring from him the key to 
Doris’s prison. 

“ater!” ~«=61 ordered iireatiiessis, 
“A7et me water. i 

Tom’s eyes traveled in disgust round 
the bare walls of the filthy hole. 

"Heey dont noemi herc, le vsare 
“ Kick him on the soles of the feet— 
lyve secnm policemen do thak 
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The brilliant suggestion was never put 
fomine test. The words were barely out 
of his mouth when a great weight 
crashed against the door and we caught 
the sound of splintering wood. 

The rufħans without had 
themselves of a battering-ram. Once 
more it swung against the door, and 
again we heard the wood splinter, In 
another minute they would be upon us. 
and the odds were too heavy. 

In that instant the vision of Michael 
Kara slipping back the bolt of the gate 
in the Paris garden flashed into my mind, 
only to be thrown aside at once. The 
act had been a stroke of genius. It 
could not be imitated here. But on the 
heels of that vision came another—the 
figure of my friend poised on the sill 
hefore he leaped. He had gone by the 
window, so would we. 

Cobwebs and dust hung thick about 
the edges of the one window. Obvious- 
ly. the dweller in this den had little love 
for fresh air, and there was no time to 
waste in struggling with the disused 
sashes. 

Seizing a chait from the futile barri- 
cade, I hurled it at the narrow aperture. 
Straight through glass and flimsy strips 
sy ood it burst its way, the noise of the 
impact drowned in another thundering 
assault upon the door. 

With a shout of delight. Rawlins 
scrambled through the shattered window. 
} was hard upon his heels. We were on 
a tin gutter that stretched the length of 


possessed 


the row of houses. Though it sagged 
beneath our weight as we ran, it held 
until we stopped, out of breath and 


somewhat giddy, just above the entrance 
of the courtyard. 

Staring up at us from the ground be- 
low, startled by the uproar and the 
shower of broken glass about their heads, 
were the children we had seen playing 
in the front of the den of thieves from 
which we had fied. 

From the windows on the other side 
of the yard a few heads were cautiously 
thrust out. Otherwise, the court slum- 
bered as before in the winter’s sunshine. 
Its inhabitants, | fancy. had become past 
inasters in the art of minding their own 
business. 

. We did not linger to 
riosity they possessed. 


satisfy what cu- 
Smashing in an- 
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other window, we found our way into a 
room, the mate of that from which we 
had escaped. ‘This one was deserted, and 
the door unlocked. 

lu the hallway an old woman rushed 
out to mect us, shrieking something; but 
we brushed roughly by her and clattcred 
down the stairs, through the alley, and 
mto tne Street, 

There was no attempt at pursuit. Pos- 
sibly the rufhans forced their way into 
the room too late, or they may not have 
cared to follow us along our dizzy path. 
Perhaps, audacious as they were, their 
courage failed them when it came to 
murder in broad daylight. Whatever the 
cause, we stood unharmed in the quiet 
street. “The trap had failed. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A WOMAN'S HANDKERCHIEF, 


Dee for breath, we looked at 
each other without a word. We 
had saved our skins. Beyond that, 
there was no cause for congratulations. 
Doris was still unfound, and we had only 
succeeded in warning our enemies. 
Rawlins gave terse expression to our 
thoughts. 
awe ve 
he ened. 


gummed the game, all right,” 
“What next?” 

“She's not there, I said titt oii 
pointing into the narrow alley. “I'll 
wager that fellow is far too shrewd to 
lead us where she is. But I'll gise him 
a chance to give me formation. Run 
to the nearest police station, Tom. Tel 
them who we are and what we’re after. 
They know all about the case. Bring 
them back, and we'll round up the gang. 
Vil stay here on guard.” 

Not pausing to reply, “fom darted off, 
turned the corner, and vanished. Left 
alonc, I took up my station at the far- 
ther end of the alley, whence I could 
command an uninterrupted view of the 
courtyard. 

A more prosaic specimen of the slums 
one could not find in the length and 
breadth of Manhattan Island. The chil- 
die 
heads had been withdrawn from the win- 
dows. The courtyard stretched before 
my eyes, exactly as it had when Tom 
and I entcred it a few minutes before. 
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jt had been a clever trap, as clever 
and as daring as the whole black, mys- 
terious conspiracy which had robbed me 
of Doris. What miracle had made it 
fail? As I stood in the shadow of the 
alley, striving for patience to await 
Tom's return, I racked my brains for 
the answer to this question. 

For a fraction of a second the young 
villain had lost command of himself. At 
the time he was threatening me with tor- 
ture, with the thumbscrews. With an 
involuntary shudder, I spread out my 
hands and stared at them. Ou the in- 
side of my finger was the seal of Michael 
Kara. 

“What's that? he had eried as he 
looked above my head. He must have 
seen and recognized the rimg of my 
friend. 

‘The clatter of horses’ hoofs and the 
rumble of a heavy wagon on cobblestones 
put a sudden end to my reflections. Raw- 
lins had brought with him the reserves 
from the police station. At their head. 
we charged across the yard and into the 
house. 

It was deserted. Two or three de- 
crepit men and women, 1171s tie, ae 
rooted out from their hovels on the lower 
floors, but of the gang which had at- 
tacked us we found no trace. Only the 
broken door and shattered window re- 
mained to testify to the truth of our 
wild tale. 

‘The sergeant, a red-faced. corpulent 
individual. who obviously resented our 
intrusion upon his hours of rest. turned 
upon me with a sneer. 

“Well, Mr. Lampton, bring on your 
murderers.” 

Blankly 1 gazed about me. 

“They were here, Tamron reds stu- 
pidly. 

“ Perhaps,” he returned with another 
sneer. “But if two fellows came burst- 
ing into my house uninvited, you 
wouldn’t find me over-polite, nor my 
friends either. You take my advice and 
leave detective-work to the force—ama- 
teurs dont go.” 

Te marched away, followed by his 
men, From in front of the house, where 
we remained in dejected silence, Rawlins 
and I heard the patrol-wagon rumble 
off. As the noise died away. ‘Tom turned 
to me. 
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“How the deuce—" he began. 

“Theres a back yard, Tamten pred 
“ l suppose they went by that.” 

“Where?” asked ‘Tom fatuously. 

My pent-up rage burst upon Ins inno- 
cent head. 

“Dont be aoo si) 
want none of your jokes. 
kuow where they re gone? 
or shutup cant you?” 

Tom looked at me as he had looked 
in the restaurant when I accused him of 
cowardice, but again he controlled him- 
self. 

“Pm not joking.” he said, 
trying to talk sense. 
the restaurant and 
girl.” 

Lhe thought was already in my mind. 
owen a grunt of assent a leia 
through the courtyard and into the street. 
There | came to a halt once more. 

“They'll never let us see her,” 1 said. 
“lf we ask for her, it will only serve 
to tell them who put us on the trail. 
Thenu shell be shipped off somewhere, 
and we'll be left in the dark.” 

‘Have the police arrest the whole out- 
fit.” suggested ‘Tom. 

“How will that give me Doris?” | 
retorted. “No. mo: wemi do. this 
alone. Lalla knows, and she will tell 
us. Wei aust see hey, Ah, | have it!” 

I set out at a run toward the Hudson 
Kiver, Rawlins following in wonder at 
my heels. «At the corner of West Street 
a truck blocked my path, and he caught 
up with me, 

~ Witt is it? Where ure vou voi as 
he panted. 

“ Benoukan, the quartermaster on the 
Virginia — we'll send him = for her,” 1 
eried, and we ran on. 

Above the tangle of boxes, packing- 
cases, trucks, and toiling, shouting long- 
shoremen, loomed the great red funnels 
of the Virginia. In the sunshine at the 
entrance to the pier a group of sailors 
were lounging with their pipes. 

They stared in amazement at the two 
well-dressed individuals who burst upon 
them, breathlessly demanding to know 
the whereabouts of one Paul Benoukan. 
For a time. indeed, their astonishment 
was so great that they could do no more 
than gape at us. At length one of them 
waved a blackened clay pipe in the di- 
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rection of a saloon on 
corner. 

“LT seen ‘im goin’ in there ’arf an 
hour aco. NA es there yet,” he re- 
marked, and at once relapsed into his 
former state of amazed silence. 

With a brief word of thanks, we ran 
back across the street and into the sa- 
loon. In the group of longshoremen 
and sailors gathered about the bar, I 
recognized the swarthy features of Be- 
noukan. For once fortune was fighting 
with us. 

His attention attracted by the noise of 
our abrupt entrance, the quartermaster 
glanced up at us. Immediately his glass 
of becer was set down upon the bar so 
hard that the liquid splashed over the 
sides upon the sleeve of his neighbor. 
His figure straightened, and almost 
automatically his hand rose to the salute. 

Disregarding the questions and out- 
cries of his companions. lhe obeyed my 
gesture, following me to the street. 
Then. after another of the low bows with 
which I was already familiar, he stood 
awaiting my pleasure. Tor some un- 
known reason of his own, the man was 
more than willing to admit my right to 
command. 

*RBenoukan.’ Mierer “I have need 
of you. and I know | can trust you.” 

A dark flush erept into the man’s 
checks. and he’ shifted uneasily on his 
Feet. 


the opposite 


* our excellanc Mas the ring.” he 
muttered sheepishly. Paul Benoukan 
had had little flattery in his life, I 
fancy. 

“1 have seen Lalla.” { went on. “ She 
will tell me what she knows. But I 
must see her again and at once. We 


cannot go to the restaurant again—they 
know who we are. | want you to go 
there and bring Lalla us. We will 
wait here.’ | pointed to the back room 
of the saloon. 

The quartermaster hesitated, fumbling 
in distress with the cap he had held in 
his hands since 1 began to speak. 

“he ship.’ he said. <1 mist De on 
board in half an hour.” 

“Vou will not suffer,’ 1 answered. “ 1 
will see to that. But go. and go at 
once.” 

With another bow. Benoukan turned 
upon his heel. making off rapidly down 
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the street. Rawlins and | watched until 
his short figure was lost in the throng. 
Then we centered the back room and 
seated ourselves at a table. Beyond a 
few curious glances that came to us 
through the open doorway from the 
group ae the, bar, we werc leit undis: 
turbed. 

There was no attempt at conversation. 
When we first sat down I had pulled 
my watch from my pocket. and mow it 
lay on the table between us. From time 
to time one or the other glanced at it. 
Otherwise we hardly moved, though I 
recall that Rawlins lighted an enormous 
number of cigarettes, which he threw 
away half-consumed. | 

While we sat idle in the reeking, sor- 
did atmosphere of a West Strect saloon, 
the fate of a helpless girl and my life’s 
happiness were in the hands of an igno- 
rant sailor, The thought was not a 
pleasant one. 

So we sat in mute agony, until at last 
Rawlins could bear it no more. 

‘Tn two minutes it will be an hour,” 
he said, glancing at my watch. “ How 
much longer will you give him, Ron- 
ald? ” 

I gave him no answer, for even as he 
spoke the street door swung open and 
Benoukan stood before us. 'Fhe swarthy 
face was now a dark purple. and he 
gasped for breath like one who had run 
hard. Howcver long the errand had 
taken, it was apparent that the messenger 
had not loitered on the road. 

“she “cammot get out he patted ; 
“but she says, come quick. Not the 
restaurant. the door to the leit, the top 
floor. 1 show you, but they know me, 
aud they get me later—knife me in the 
dark. Go quick, she says.” 

Together. Rawlins and I dashed from 
the room. Behind us the unkempt, shirt- 
sleeved waiter roared in incoherent rage. 
l believe now that he was demanding 
money for the two huge glasses of bad 
beer that remained untasted on our table. 
Then I neither knew nor cared what he 
wanted. 

Down West Street ye flow, dodging 
under horses’ noses, jostling unotřending 
pedestrians, followed by curses and jeers. 
A policeman bellowed something at us 
as we passed, and a stone, flung by an 
irate and disreputable citizen who had 
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suncred in a collision with ‘Tom, took 
off my hat; but we sped on without a 
glance behind us. 

In Albany Street we pulled up abrupt- 
ly before No. 9. In the low-ceilinged 
front room of the restaurant the same 
roughly clad customers, or their doubles. 
whom we had encountered some hours 
earlier at their breakfast, were now de- 
voting themselves to dinner. 

Through the windows we could see 
the burly proprietor, Nikola, and an as- 
sistant or two, bustling about among the 
long tables. Apparently, our visit had 
not been permitted to interfere with the 
serious business of eating. i 

For the fraction of a second only did 
we glance into the unattractive little eat- 
ing-shop before we turned to the narrow 
door at the left that must lead to the 
floor above the restaurant. It was locked. 

I pulled wildly at the old-fashioned 
bell-handle, but no answering jingle 
came to our ears. 

Frantic with anxiety, |] had drawn 
back my foot to kick upon the wood. 
when the door suddenly opened and a 
man emerged —a fellow of thirty-odd, 
and, from his appearance. a workman in 
fairly prosperous circumstances. 

Obviously, we were both an unex- 
pected and unwelcome sight to him, for, 
after one sudden start, he retreated into 
the doorway, blocking the entrance with 
an ugly scowl in his eyes. 

“What you want?” he growled at 
last, one hand upon the door-knob, ready 
to close it in our faces. 

“Get out of the way.” IT answered. 
thrusting myself forward so that I al- 
most touched him. 

Thé man glared savagely at me. but 
he did not move. T had hardly ex: 
pected that he would. 

“What you want?” he repeated more 
roughly than before. 

It was an old trick, but a simple and 
effective one. ‘Thrusting my foot be- 
tween his, I swept him suddenly back- 
ward with my forearm. The fellow 
went down like a man of straw. 

Before he could regain his feet or 
offer any resistance, Tom and I were 
half-way up the stairs. 

It was a smaller house than the trap 
into which we had been led earher in 
the day. Only three doors opened on 
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the top landing. “The one opposite the 
stairs revealed nothing but a collection 
of rubbish, piled up under the sloping 
roof. The other two gave access to 
rooms utterly devoid of all furniture, 
save that in one a cot-bed was drawn 
against the wall. 


“The deor to the lett! The top 
hoor: ” 
We had taken the door to the left 


and were on the top tloor, but there was 
nothing here. Could this be another 
trap? Hlad Benoukan played me false? 
Speechless with impotent wrath, I raged 
from one barren room to another with- 
out thought or purpose. 

Then from below came the clamp of 
heavy footsteps on the stairs and an 
angry shout! 

“What you want up there? Come 
down here.” followed by a flood of pro- 
fane abuse in broken English. 

For once bad language served a good 
end. Like a drench of cold water, it 
brought me to my senses. Pecring over 
the staircase well, I saw the head of the 
man I] had upset, climbing upward. 

If he was coming after us, he had a 
hard job ahead of him. Once more we 
might be on a wild-goose chase, but now 
that I was on the top floor, I proposed 
to stay there. 

At the head of the Stairs 1 waited 
his approach, the loaded night- stick. 
which has already served us so well, 
tucked out of sight behind my back. 
The fellow had rounded the lower land- 
ing, and was well on his way up the last 
flight of stairs before he caught sight of 
me. Then he came to an abrupt halt. 
glaring up at me, a long knife clutched 
in his right hand. 

“ You come down.” he ordered. 
come down, or I call police.” 

It was a stupid attempt at a_ bluff. 
Had he wanted the police, he would 
have aroused the entire street when we 
first forced our way into the building. 
The less he cared for the police, the 
more determined I was to stay where I 
was. In grim silence | awaited his next 
move. 

It came suddenly. Seeing me appar- 
ently unarmed. he thought to take me 
with a rush. Any one but the blockhead 
with whom I had to deal would have 
known that I was prepared for just this. 


ou 
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As he sprang forward, my stick rose 
in the air. IT aimed at the shoulder, not 
the head, for there was no positive proof 
of the man’s guilt, but the result was 
equally satisfactory. 

He saw the blow coming, and threw 
up his arms to ward it off. The leather- 
covered steel crashed down on the wrist 
that held the knife. With a howl of 
pain, the fellow dropped his weapon, 
turned, and scurried down the stairs, 
cursing and sobbing. 

His bullet - like, close - cropped head 
was still visible from my station at the 
head of the staircase, when a shout from 
Rawlins drew me back to the bare rooms 
behind me. 

Tom had pushed the cot-bed away, and 
was tearing at the wall-paper, like a 
madman. For an instant I stood staring 
at him in blank bewilderment. ‘Then, as 
strip after strip was ripped from the 
wall, I understood. Before us was the 
side of an iron door. 

“The papen didnt gute T 
plained Rawlins, still tearing at the 
covering of the door. “ I saw the crack. 
Where the dickens is the lock? By Jove, 
look!” 

He lifted a loose flap of the paper 
and revealed a keyhole in the iron, with 
a small ring, set flat in the door, above 
it. Upon this we tugged with all our 
strength, but the door did not budge. 
‘To attempt to force our way through 
the massive metal was an = absurdity. 
Once more we were blocked. 

But that door concealed something. 
It was for us to learn what. The win- 
dow of the room opened on an ordinary 
baek yard. Close®to it, on the left, was 
a window of the adjoining house, the 
iron landing of the fire-escape in front 
of it lined with potted plants. 

Then, as I leaned far out, in a vain 
effort to penetrate with my eyes this 
green screen, the truth dawned upon me. 
The wall of the room in which we stood 
was the wall of the house. If the tron 
door led anywhere. it led into the ad- 
jacent building. Since we could not go 
through, we must go around it. 

The two windows were close together, 
and, as I hawe said, from one projected 
the iron landing, converted, in defiance 
of the street regulations of the fire de- 
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partment, into a flower garden. Less 
than six feet separated sill from railing. 
‘The material for a bridge was close at 
hand. 

We fell upon the rickety wooden 
frame of the cot like beasts upon the 
carcass of their prey. Below, the slam- 
ming of doors and a series of calls and 
answers indicated that the fellow 1 had 
wounded was summoning reenforcements. 
But we had no time for him. 

In a minute we had wrenched free 
from its last bolt one of the side planks 
of the cot. Then, with a silent prayer 
that it might serve, we shoved it through 
the window. ‘The farther end crashed 
through the row of plants and_ rested, 
with hardly an inch to spare, upon the 
iron railing. 

Over the narrow bridge I sprang 
to the balcony, broke through the locked 
window, and leaped within. In the cen- 
ter of the room I halted, staring with 
bewildered eyes at the scene that pre- 
sented itself to me. 

Mere heart of an obéscure, 
poverty - stricken quarter of New York, 
hidden under the eaves of a house fall- 
ing to pieces from age and neglect, was 
luxury incarnate. 

My feet just sank in the softest of 
rugs. It did not need a second glance 
to realize the value of the pictures which 
lined the walls. Heavy curtains hung 
by the window through which I had 
found my entrance. In the large hearth 
the embers of a wood” fire were still 
smoldering. 

All this I saw, but with sick eyes. 
The room was empty. 

Heavy draperies at one side, swaying 
in the draft from the broken window, 
caught my eye. 

l dashed between them inte a_bed- 
room as magnificently furnished as the 
apartment l had left. 

It, too, mas empty 

A ray of sunlight, penetrating into a 
far corner, shone upon something white. 
Mechanically, 1 walked over and picked 
it up. 

It was a bit of lace—a woman’s hand- 
kerchief. On it were embroidered the 
letters D. R. 

Doris has been here, then. 
come too late. 


We had 


(To be continued.) 
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BY WILL ROBINSON. 


A SHORT STORY. 


EPITA’S mother was Mar- 
gerita Lenora Felicia 
Manuela Lucia Portales 
y La Reux, which was a 
good deal of a name to 
wear in a twelve-by-six- 
teen adobe, even though said adobe be 
kalsomined a shrimp piuk ou the inside 
and be flanked by a porte cochère ol cot- 
tonwood boughs. 

Vhe La Reux descended from Pepita’s 
paternal grandfather, François Victoire 
La Reux, a gallant, red-trousered zouave 
who drifted from Algeria to Mexico in 
Maximilians time, and who tarried long 
enough to become an ancestor. 

Pepita’s father, son of the dashing 
Francois, was a degenerate, with a hand- 
some face and promiscuous habits. Much 
to his wife’s relief, he drank himself to 
death the third year of their marriage. 

As for Pepita herself — Pepita’s eyes 
were as black as sloes ; Pepita’$ cheek was 
as smooth and soft as a violet’s petal; 
Pepita’s lips were like unto pomegranate 
blossoms—Pepita’s heart? ‘That ts more 
difficult to describe. 

There were those who lived in Pepita’s 
principality, which extended {rom the 
Upper Verde to Gila Bend, who had been 
known to say that Pepita’s heart was en- 
tirely an imaginary quantity—a_ cipher, 
indeed — surrounded only by a vacuum. 
‘The authors of these heresies, however. 
were, for the most part, mothers ot other 
Pepitas—Doroteas and Raquels—and, of 
course, under the circumstances. were 
only exercising their inalienable maternal 
rights. 

Certainly, no such lese- majesty had 
ever passed the lips of either Jim Sibley. 
who ran sheep on the Mogollons, or Lem 
Dressler of the Gridiron ranch. 

Sibley was an old admirer, 





who had 


formed Pepita’s acquaintance at the 
Otero baile some time iun the dim antiq- 
uity ol the previous year, and had re- 


mained constant through twelve long 
sheep-blatted months. 
It had been scarce a month since 


Dressler had first visited the La Reux 
jacal. He had stopped to inquire con- 
cerning a missing two-year-old, and had 
been smitten into dumb worship at the 
sight of the Senora La Reux’s bewilder- 
ingly charming seventeen-year-old. 

The age, you see, is given baldly; sev- 
enteen, and still unmarried. But in Span- 
ish Arizona, even that extreme age 
better, with wit and aplomb, than the 
usual budding débutanteism of fourteen. 
without Pepita’s charm. 


is 


It must not be inferred from their 
prominent mention that Sibley and 
Dressler were the only members of 


Pepita’s corps of admirers. On the con- 
trary, the society of perpetual adiniration 
of Pepita numbered—-ineluding honorary 
and dishonorary members—almost every 
gentleman of prominence in the valley. 





Indeed, the young lady was a sort of 
Burke’s Peerage. A name inscribed on 


Pepita’s calling - list established beyond 
cavil oue’s social position. 

sibley’s special bid for distinction was 
the fact that he was Pepita’s only sample 
of predatory wealth, his tainted money 
being represented by a sixth interest in 
a band of three thousand s heep. 

On the other hand, Dressler. being a 
cowboy, entitled him to a social position 
that a sheepman could never hope to at- 
tain; but, like many another proud mem- 
ber of an exclusive aristocracy, financial- 
ly, he was a rope of sand, wasting his 
patrimony and procrastinating his mat- 
rimony at the palace sais with 
monthly regularity. 
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A second advantage that accrued to 
Sibley’s credit was propinquity. Follow- 
ing his usual custom, with the coming of 
cool weather he had driven his sheep 
down from the Mogollons to browse on 
the winter’s growth along the river, al- 
most in Pepita’s back yard. 

For Dressler, it was all of forty miles, 
as his sorrel cow-horse traveled, from the 
Gridiron chuck - wagon to the hacienda 
La Reux. 


I. 


THis explains why on Sunday morn- 
ing, as early as breakfast-time, the sheep- 
man was industriously taking advantage 
of the sunshine to make his hay. Out- 
stretched on the clean-swept ground he 
lay, his face in the shade of the cotton- 
wood porte cochère and his one hundred 
and ninety pounds of flabby muscle in 
the sun, making love to his lady after 
the manner of his kind. 

“T don’t know what I’m going to do 
if that girl down in Tucson don’t quit 
pestering me with her letters,” he began 
modestly. “ Now, what do you suppose 
all these girls see in a man like me, 
Pepita? ” 

“dunno. Why don’ you marry that 
Tucson girl, Meester "Sibley? 

It is impossible to indicate the delicate 
ennui and the lack of interest the girl 
managed to include in her question. 

“ Because I’m going to marry you.” 

“Ees it possible? Many other men 
say like that, too.” 

“Then why don’t you marry them?” 
This was rare repartee for Sibley. 

C Alaybe EN wsaid the girl; ~ but 
only one of them. That ees a plenty. 
And he mus’ have lots of money.” 

“Whats the matter with me having 
lots of money, Pepita? You say the 
word, and you’ll have more silk dresses 
than you can stick in a trunk.” 

Before she could answer, there was 
borne upon their ears a strident tenor, 
accompanied by the steady jog of a cow- 


pony: 


I thought one winter, just for fun— 
After cow-punching all was done— 
I'd rest my bronc and rest my gun 
And hunt me up a girl. 

I'd corral her everything that goes; 
I'd take her in to all the shows; 

Td cut out all the other— 


Eee CANVa vine 


té ? 


Phat nius’ be Meester Dressler.” said 
Pepita softly. “You know Meester 
Dressler? Hes very old friend of mine. 
He's a very fine caballero.” 

Sibley bristled like a® fat house - dog 
when the keen call of a hill-wolf smites 
his ear; which was right and proper, he 
being a sheepman and Dressler’s line be- 
ing cows. 

The horseman’s smile, ‘however, in- 
cluded them all, even the portly Senora 
La Reux, who was spatting fortillas by 
the bake-oven in the back yard. © Como 
estd V. Settora? Howdy, Jim? Here 
ugain—or yet? Gee, Pectie, it seems 
good to see you. Honest, it’s been so 
long I was afraid I wouldn’t know the 
place.” 

Pepita flashed him a fascinating smile. 
“ Yes,” she assented, “it hass been the 
mos’ lonesomeles’ week off my life—ex- 
cept ’—and now the sheepman got the 
glance — “ when Meester Seebley would 
come to drive the lonesomeles’ away.” 

“You bet! ‘That’s my long. suit,” 
asserted the sheepman defiantly. He 
wasn’t to be bluffed out by a new pair of 
chaparejos and a red silk handkerchief, 
not while he weighed one hundred and 
ninety pounds, and still had his sixth in- 
terest in the sheep. 

‘Wass that a new song you were sing- 
Wigs Mesa emia: 

“Bah! ‘That’s Lon Woody's 
song,” put in the sheepman, 
that song years ago.” 

“You blat just like your muttons, 
don’t you. Jim?” returned Lem genially. 
‘Now, you sing us a nice song. Pectie, 
bring the young man a guitar.” 

“You mussn’ begin so much quarrel- 
someness,” began Pepita softly, her nos- 
trils quivering pleasurably at the belliger- 
ent attitude of her admirers. “ We will 
smoke a pipe of peace—yes?” Mysteri- 
ously she produced the “ makings” and 
deftly rolled a cigarette. ‘The firs’ ees 
for Meester Dressler, because he came 
las’; the nex’ ces for Meester Sibley; the 
las’ ees for me. Now, Meester Dressler 
can gie me a Kehti 

She stdod so close to the cowboy that 
her hair touched his cheek, and as she 
tilted her face to raise her cigarette to 
his her evelids drooped a little, and the 
look she gave him from beneath the long 
black lashes meant—anything you choose. 
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It was playing with fire, with the big 
sheepman at her back, but it was a game 
Pepita had played before, and she evi- 
dently liked it. 

Her cigarette at last was lighted, and 
she turned to Sibley, who was also 
standing. 

“Oh, so big a man! Why don’ you 
sit down and res’ vourself{? So strong a 
man!” She put her slim fingers around 
his big biceps and pressed them softly. 
“See, Meester Dressler, ees he not so big 
aman? Now, we mus’ sit down, and | 
will tell you all about the circus. It 


comes to Phenix in three weeks. <A very 
“ood circus. I see the pictures.” 
‘Sure! 1 saw them, too,” said the 


cowboy promptly; “at Granite Reef, on 
my way down. We'll see it together, 
Peetie. 1 was just going to break the 
news to you.” 

‘Twenty minutes late.” interrupted 
the sheepman gruffly. “She's going with 
mE 

“Flow about that, little girl?’’ asked 
Dressler. 

Pepita looked doubtful. “There was no 
question but what the good-looking cow- 
bey cut much the more dashing figure, 
still, wool was going up. “| theenk it 
would be very nice to go with both of 
you.” 
~ “No family circle for me,” said Dress- 
ler decidedly. ‘‘ Let’s leave the children 
at home, Peetie. and have a good time.” 

“Mighty big talk for a mighty hittle 
man,’ put in the sheep-herder belliger- 
ently. “ And, while lm talking aboutit: 
I'm growing particular about the land- 
scape around here. ‘That red rag of 
vours spoils it for me. If you get a 
little gayer I'll ask vou to take it home. 
You're not very popular around here, 
in way. 

11. 


Tire cowbov turned his back on his 


antagonist. “ Peetie,? he said to the 
girl. “you sce how it is. The atmos- 
phere is getting kind of crowded, Don’t 


seem to be room for us all. You heard 
the fat boy’s little bluff. 1 think VII 
call him. It’s up to you to tell us what 
eve rot. 

‘lf you want to execute matrimony 
with a band of sheep, that’s your busi- 
ness, and let’s me out; but if you should 


Tae. 


happen to prefer cows, it’d please me 
most to death. The boss says my cow- 
punching’s going to be worth sixty a 
month after this. Next spring he’s going 
to plant me on an alfalfa patch. There'll 
be a house and money enough for frijoles 
and circuses, too. low about it?” 

“ Don’t forget what 1 told you. Pepi- 


ae 


ta.” warned the big sheep-herder carn- 
estly. ‘‘ Phere’ll be four thousand more 


lambs in tle spring.” 

Pepita looked disturbed. She had cevi- 
dently been enjoying matters very well as 
they stogaky Still, she mwas seventeen. 
“ It ees so hard to know.” 

“ I think we could talk it over better,” 
said cibles iiculently, “ar there werent 
sO many around. You crook your finger 
and Pll take the little man down and 
throw hint in the siver, “‘Tivengatinere 
wouldn't be so many left to choose from.” 

Dressler whirled upon his rival like 
acat. “Vl fight you with fists, rifles or 
six-shooters, you big four-Husher.” 

“Oh. mus’ you fight?” asked the girl, 
with demure lips and dancing eyes. “An 
you will fight, too, L suppose, Meester 
Sibley: YOu are Bo bese and strong.” 
sme Saee him the full battery of her 
trouble-making eyes. 

“ It’s up to you, Peetie. “What do you 
say?’ demanded the cowboy. “ Vl be 
good “ter yeu, little sirl) it you eine mie 
the chance.” 

Oh, L like sou bothitoo michi said 
Pepita. “Only you mus’ not fight.” 

‘Peetie,” said Dressler bluntly. “I 
am beginning to believe that you would 
as soon see us serap as not.” 

© Mo, ttoe no!” licd the sirk a am 
you are so quarrelkomenc e ie 
men down in Chihuahua who lofe a girl. 
They fight on horseback. “They ride fast 
at each other. The guns go ‘ Bang! 
Bang!’ like that. Mos’ excitement.”’ She 
drooped her lashes, and looked demurely 
at the floor, “ But it wass very wicked 
to make fight like that.” 

“Pl play vou seven-up for it.’ sug- 
gested Sibley. “ Got the cards right here 
in my pocket.” 

Dressler looked at the sheepman in 
amazement. “ What a ladylike arrange- 
ment,” he drawled. “ What do you say 
to that, Pepita?” l 

“Ver well,” agreed the girl reluc- 
tantly. “If you theenk it would be 
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wrong to fight, maybe that would be a 
good way.” 
“And you will marry the one who 
Mins?” 
bao! 
fer?" 
e oun hat | will dope ssevei- 
up is a little too much like sheep-herding 


With you play, @aPeester Dress- 


for me, [ll cut for thelady, iam. Acc 
is high. Ace of hearts. top of the pile. 
n a 


Sibley swallowed hard, nodded. aud 
threw the pack of carcs on the table. 

‘“ Shuffle them, Peetie,”’ said Dressler. 

The girl dido. 

“Who cuts first?’ asked the sheep- 
Werder. 

Pepita looked at Dressler and smiled. 

The cowboy turned over the top card. 
It was the ace of diamonds. 

Sibley went white, and with the re- 
turning wave of color shook his fist in 
his rivals face. “YT ™belicve@you knew 
just what that card was, you miserable 
shrimp.” 

© Play the came, saida er stern- 
ly, “or get out. You forget that Pepita 
shuffled the cards.” 

dem t forget that you watchecl her,” 
retorted Sibley. “but Ill show you a 
trick worth two of yours. Ace Of hearts 
is high. is it? Well. you watch me cut 
te? Ele drew from his belt a. six-inch 
sheath-knife and with the full force of 
his arm drove the blade down through 
the pack of cards until the point reached 
the table. “1 guess that cuts the ace, 
does teat? When | sone tiie. | 
usually get it. and if you want anything 
more, Mr. Cowboy, I'll give it to you 
right now.” 

He looked as big as a grizzly bear as 
he leaned, roaring, across the table. 

The strife in the air was as fine to 
Pepita. and she smiled frank encourage- 
mevt at the big combatant. At the 
glance, the sheepman swelled with the 
spirit of battle. 

Dressler caught the full significance 
of the look and its effect. Indolently he 
stepped toward the table. then, with in- 
credible swiftness slapped Sibley first 
with Iris right palm and then with his 
left across the face. 

oie l fight for ae 
pered Pepita softly to the cowboy. 

While she was still speaking the sheep- 


whis- 
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herder stripped the cards from his knife- 
blade, and slashed frantically with i 
across the table. - 

Dressler jumped lightly aside, and 
laughed scornfully. Tustinctively he felt 
for his revolver, but, alas! that familiar 
weapon lay carefully rolled in his bed- 
ding in the Gridiron bunk-house, 


lV. 


SIBLEY, too crazy with rage to go round 
the table, crashed it down like an angry 
bull. Dressler whirled in his tracks, ran 
diagonally through the court shaded by 
the cottonwood boughs, and almost fell 
over the Senora Ta Reux as she steamed 
around the corner of the house. 

By the time the cowboy had regained 
his balance Sibley was on him. Again 
the knife swooped through the air, aud 
Dressler felt its sharp sting as its point 
pricked his skin. 

Swiftly he ran across the clearing to 
his horse, and placing his hand on the 
saddle-horn, vaulted clear over the 
animal. “Phe second thus gamed, he used 
to untie his lariat, and was clear of the 
horse again before Sibley could reach 
him. 

Now he ran back to the cleared level 
space in front of the house. ‘The sheep- 
herder came rushing toward him like a 
whirlwind. Coolly the cowboy swung 
the coiled rope around his head, and then 
launched the noose. “Phe rope whistled 
through the air like a rifle bullet, and the 
loop, four feet across, dropped over Sib- 
ley’s shoulders. 

Quick as a flash of light. Lem Dress- 
ler pulled the rope taut and gave it a 
cowboy’s jerk. The sheep-herder fell to 
the ground like a roped steer. A mo- 
ment later, however, he was on his feet 
again, but quick as he was, he could not 
free his arms from the noose or reach it 
with hix knife, though his forearm tugged 
against the rope until the skin turned 
purple. 

In the certer of the clearing stood a 
snubbing-post, about five feet high, used 
in the subduing of unruly horses. With 
the dexterity of a prestidigitator the boy 
rau to it, still keeping tight the rope, and 
cast a half-hitch over its top. 

The sheep-herder, seeing that his only 
chance of escape lay in speed. ran to the 
post to throw over the rape, but the boy 
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was too quick for him. With a rapidity 
that made the wood smoke, the rope 
whined over its smooth surface and Sib- 
ley was jerked up against the cottonwood 
stake with a jolt that made him grunt 
like a pig. “Then round and round ran 
the cowboy. the rope in his hand ever as 
taut as a fiddle-string, until, from neck 
to ankles, the sheepherder was wrapped 
as helpless. in the uncompromising sun- 
light, as a calf waiting the branding- 
iron. 

Dressler stopped and smiled a cheer- 
ful,- impersonal smile at the world in 
eeneral. Then he walked up to the 
frightened sheepman and, as a watchful 
parent might remove a dangerous play- 


thing from a baby. loosened Sibley’s 
fingers from the knife-handle. 

Next. he addressed him in a few 
Wiles pletinesnme s sentences, le .ex-+ 


patiated on the various merits of the 
sheep and cattle business, discussing 
Sibley’s probable ancestry. made a few 
remarks on the ethics of card-playing, 
the courtesy due to women, and a few 
more on crrors in judgment in the se- 
lection of weapons. 

Viring of this, he sat down in front of 
the big man and regarded him curiously. 

Suddenly a shadow fell upon lim from 
behind, and an instant later a soft cheek 
pressed against his own. li belonged to 
the fair and guileless Pepita. 


“Bueno! Bueno! hombre. AMuy bo- 
ites Oh, so quick you arel "sem piick: 
like the gato jumps. I have so very 


much proud that I am to be your guerida, 
your—what you say—your goodheart. 


Now, what you do with the beeg man, 
you smart boy?” 
-Pir ed Dressler ~ Oh, yess we 


were cutting cards to see which of us was 
voing to marry you. Gee; Ud almost 
forgotten about that. Was just having a 
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“Him?” grinned the boy. “Oh, PI 
fix him.” 

Slowly he walked around his victim, 
unwinding the rope, and finally threw 
off the noose. The sheep-herder stood 
Tree: 

Painfully, one by one, Sibley spread 
apart his stiffened fingers, and slowly 
and awkwardly raised a hand to his face 
to wipe away the sweat that stood in 
great beads upon his forehead. 

“JT was just joking with you; you 
know that, Jem,” ventured the herder. 
It was the first words he had, spoken. 
ery particle of fight was out of the 
big man. Ile was as mild as a Sonora 
dove. 

The boy laughed in pure joy. * Sure,’ 
bhe said, “I knew it. | knew you were 
joking. Anybody could sce that.” 

- You don’t hold it up against me. do 
vou boe You Won't try to get even? | 
There were actually tears in the man’s 
eyes. 

Dressler rubbed the soft adolescent 
bristles on his chin thoughtfully. “ Yes,” 
he said, ‘1 reckon Vll have to get even 
Iti. Ou Wwereepretly pisen rou 
know. I almost hate to treat even a 
sheepman so, but | guess you'll have to 
take your medicine.” 


“For Heaven's sake, Lem,” mumbled 
Sibley, ‘what you going to do to me?” 


“The worst ever, Jim. Give “you 
Peetie, here. Guess that'll hold you for 
a while. Here’s your toad- sticker for a 
wedding present. My, but you'll make 
a peachy couple.” 

He dropped the weapon at Sibley’s 
feet. grinned expansively at Pepita, 
sauntered over to his horse, and jumped 
lightly to the saddle. A moment later 
he was jogging along the sage-brush trail, 
his song filling the peaceful morning air 
with buoyant lightheartedness: 


little pipe-dream. Nev er wake a man E boss to ALn e 
up until it’s morning, Peetie; it's bad acer can well 
luck.” Sometimes they are angels, 
What are you guing to do with Sometimes they raise—more trouble 
heem? ” than enough.” 
IMMORTALITY. 


Tue far sail dips beneath 


the ocean’s verge, 


And leaves one blank of sky and waste of sea; 


Yet onward speeds, though 


gone beyond our ken— 


Where life’s white sail sinks down, a life to be. 
3 


P. Waltħour. 
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BY THOMAS 


A SHORT 


aant to die!’ 

At that, poor Dick 
Garnett, with a sigh of 
pathetic hopelessness, 
gave up his arduous task 
of consoler, and gazed 
at his roommate with mixed pity and 
Cxasperation. After half “an hour oi 
lieroic combat, he was empty alike of 
Mument. advice, railler a denen ad 
objurgation. All he could do for the 
time being was to watch the figuresat the 
window. huddled in a chair, gazing out 
over the rain-swept New York street with 
eves reflecting the most genuine and 
somber pessimistic gloom. “Then the call 
of duty sounded once more to Dick. and 
he braced himself for another battle. 

Wont be a darnedefwol,Georce, ie 
said. Dick evidently believed in the 
powers of repetition. He had used that 
typical formula of young man’s consola- 
tion some dozen times during the preced- 
ing half-hour. 

George Rowland turned lis eyes on 
PDick—eyes in which all the fire and hope 
of youth seemed to have been quenched. 

‘I’m not,” he said, pathetically quiet 
wd unruted. “Tm not arae 





kuow mighty well whāt T'm talking 
about. I'm down and outs dève shot my 
holt. New York has knockéd all the life 


Olt Gt mie, 

Once more he turned to the window 
and gazed listlessly at the sweep and 
spatter of the falling rain, at the scurry- 
ing pedestrains, and the dark shapes of 
hansoms and automobiles, glistening and 
dripping against the watery mist. 

" New York! ”—he shot the name out 
bitterly from between tight-drawn lips. 

“New Work, curse it! W moud berer 
come here? W hy do all the poor blind 
devils who are broken to pieces and 
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STORY. 
swallowed up come here every year? 
Why do we? Oh, that’s easy. We're 
fools. 

“ New York is like a diamond. From 


far away. we sce nothing but glorious 
light, and we come trooping toward it 
to find—a stone! Yes, sir! When I came 
here [| laughed at everybody who tried 
to turn me away. I came here to be a 
fine writer and live in Bohemia. Well. 
Pm a shabby Grub Street hack and I live 
in the mire. My wish is realized! All 
my glorious New York is nothing but 
cold, hard pavements and colder, harder 
men and women. Bah!—I’m a regular 
grand orator to-night, eh, Dick? Dra- 
matic and bitter and forceful!’”’ He 
brought his fist down on the table before 
him, 

“T don’t care!’ he shouted, while ash- 
trays and books jumped, and even the 
chandelier overhead quivered. ‘“‘ No, I 
don’t care: [mean what 1 say, and I feel 
it, every word, and [ don't give a darn 
whether it’s melodrama—bathos—pifile— 
rot—or any old thine) ~And lie buried 
his face in his hands. 

For a while Dick said nothing. The 
silence was broken only by the confused 
noises from the rain-soaked street below 
the windows. Rowland did not move. 
As if he found relief in not seeing the 
city which he had just apostrophized 
so rudely, he kept his face hidden in his 
hands, on the table in front of him. At 
length he looked up, tossed his head back 
impatiently. and pushed the hair away 
from his forehead, 

 George—” Garnett began hesitating- 
ly. He knew that he was approaching 
dangerous ground. ~*~ George ’’ — once 
more he hesitated, then resolutely plunged 
iu—“ why don’t you go back home a 
while—and rest?” 
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Rowland tossed his head in sudden 
mury: 

Nor air,’ hevcried? “No, | Yont! 
(so back there and whimper: ‘ New York 
has done for me—I’m sick and tired of: 
it—I'm a failure—support me!’ No, I 
won't do that! When 1 came here from 





home—as a writer, a budding genius—4ha, 
ha!—” His voice grew more cynical 


as he hurled out his words. ‘ 1 scorned 
the advice of everybody at home. I 
was inspired, you know, Dick, touched 
with the divine afflatus—unique, apart! 
All these who advised me to keep away 
from the game were mere plodders, in 
the rut, incapable of recognizing inspira- 
tion when they saw it. Well—they were 
right. darned right, and I was an ass. 
But IT won’t go back! TI challenged New 
York—it has downed me—let it kill 
mew 

“ But, George,” expostulated Garnett, 
still fighting determinedly, “if you go 
home, you—vyou'll find plenty of people 
—relatives and friends—who’ll under- 
stand, and—and—sympathize with you.” 

“No. Youre wrong, Dick. Not one 
of them—relative or friend, man or 
woman—cares a hang for ine!” 

EAN OE AUC 

For a brief space Rowland paused 
without answering, while his eyes grew 
softer and sweeter. ‘Then his fist crashed 
down again upon the table. 

“Not one. Dick. Not a single one!” 

He propped his chin on his hands and 
gazed hlackly at the wall; for a while 
he remained silent. “Chen he sat straight 
again, and looked at his roommate de- 
fiantly. agonized. 

an oae S 

“You want a doctor—that’s what vou 
want. Dick Garnett had been eying 
his friend more closely during his silence. 
Now, he suddenly crossed the room. 
seized Rowland’s hand, and felt his pulse. 

EYiew!” he ejaculated between his 
teeth, and passed his hand over the 
other's forehead. Then, without more 
words, he put on his hat and began work- 
ing into his overeat. 

“ Don’t be foolish.” objected Rowland. 





“You leave me alone,” said Dick 
Garnett. 
Rowland fell back into his chair. 


“ Well—I1 guess I’m all in—and I don’t 
care,’ he muttered. 
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‘ Fiddlesticks ! * said Garnett. 

And with that parting ray of consola- 
tion he went out into the driving rain- 
storm. 


u; 


Ir was typhoid, the doctor said. And 
he added peremptorily. that the patient 
must go to a hospital. So Dick Garnett, 
full of sorrow and foreboding, went out 
to make the necessary arrangements, 

“ Pye got you a nice private room over 
at St. Margaret’s,’”’ he told Rowland, on 
ius return, as cheerily as he could. 

“Well, thank Heaven, Judson’s Mag- 
azine finally sent me that hundred,” ob- 
served the invalid listlessly. “It will 
pay my hospital board and treatment 
and ’’—he langhed a hollow laugh—" all 
my subsequent expenses.” 

“Something like a shudder ran 
through Garnett’s frame at the words. 
“Oh, cut it out—that’s a pose!” he pro- 
tested. ‘Then his eyes met Rowland’s, 
and all the anger in Dick’s kind heart 
was swept away in a pang of remorse 
and pity, 

“ George. old boy!” he cried, clap- 
ping Rowland on the shoulder, with a 
feeble little pretense of clieeriiess. 
“ Buck up, old chap. Don't be down- 
cast this way. You'll be well in a few 
davs, and back here at the room in a 
weck, and you'll he the author of the 
great American novel in a month, and—” 

“ No, Dick,” said the sick man, stop- 
ping him wearily. “ Let me die! It’s 
the only thing Ill ever do successfully!” 

Then, as if struck with remorse at 
sight of the pain which shot over Dick’s 
face, Rowland suddenly seized his room- 
mate’s hand and gave it a feverish shake. 

“Tin net a eowird: Wick” whe sand, 
“or | never would have tackled the Writ- 
ing game, I’m not a quitter. or | never 
would have kept in the fight as long as 
I have. But what’s the use of pretending 
too long? It surely isn’t cowardice and 
quitting to face the truth, is it? Well— 
let’s face it—I can’t write. Humdrum 
business was the thing for me. 1 didn’t 
think so—I had dreams—my heavens, 
what dreams they were, Dick !—and now 
I've waked up!” 

Garnett, with an exasperated shake of 
his head, tried to interrupt, but Row- 
land swept on. 


ul 
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ERON e aid a touch oi genile- 
ness tingeing the bitterness of face and 
Coce that you Dehevre in me., its the 
one unbusinesshke thing about you, old 
man, but—I’m grateful to you for it. 
God bless you, Dick.’ He held out his 
hand. 

“Oh, bosh! murmured Garnett. 
he grasped the outstretched hand. 
a gong sounded in the street. 


But 
‘Then 


The ambulance! Tead Rowland. 
“ Good-by. Dick, old man. And-—I’m 
sorry.” 


Poor Dick helped the hospital people 
take Rowland down -stairs on the 
stretcher, and sat with the doctor on the 
back of the ambulance as it hurried away 
fo ot. Sldipearets Iteapital. There. hav- 
ine seen his friend comfortably installed 
in his little private room., (sainett, te- 
turned, heavy hearted. to his own now 
cheerless lodgings. 

‘Thereupon, a weary round of life be- 
van for Dick Garnett. Day after day he 
repaired to St. Margarets Iospital to 
gct the latest—always more dispiriting— 
tidings about Rowland. Once he was 
admitted to the sick-room and saw the 


patient, thin and wasted. burning with 
fever, wandering with delirium. 


Night after night, during the time of 
ecu poor eee S sleep was broken by 
snatches of nightmare, in which he heard 
Hitler the! and saw the faces of white- 
robed doctors and hushed nurses; caught 
the smell of medicine and the glint of 
steel instruments, and started upright in 
bed, wild-eved and haggard, at the sound 
of dying groans from his roommate. 

One kindly physician of the hospital 
staff took to rating Dick severely. 
oe Clie Will puti you. Meher. 100,” he 


said. And Dick dutifully tried to abjure 
worry. and went on long. cheerless walks. 


gay Broadway 
more haggard than 
about the anteroom of 


He even attended a 
show, and returned, 
ever, to hang 
the hospital. 

Then came the news that the invalid 
had “turned the corner,” that his tough 
constitution had downed the first on- 
slaught of the disease. With the news, 
Dick Garnett leaped back into health and 
good spirits at one bound. Eagerly, im- 
patiently, he waited for the first visitors’ 
day. 

TMar Teon to see him yet ~ he 
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asked again and again of doctors and 
nurses, to be met with nothing but frowns 
and headshakes, and objections. But, at 
last, the ban was lifted. 

‘Come on, there, Damon,” 
kindly physician one day to 
io Pythias is getting on famously 
He'll do, unless he gets a relapse.” 

It was into a little room, filled with 
cheerful sunlight, that the doctor led 
Garnett. On a bed in one corner. weak 
and white, lay Rowland. 

‘* Hooray, George!” exclaimed Gar- 
nett, almost crushing the invalid’s hand 
in the exuberance of his elation. ‘The 
return of the pressure was hardly less 
strong. “Look, old boy! Took at the 
sunlight and—yes, I will be poetic and 
mushy—listen to the little birds outside 
in the trees there, and—and all that. 
Glorious, eh—what? Aren't you happy. 
old faker?” 

Dick stopped. Rowland seemed unre- 
sponsive to his outburst. 

sor’ the dactorstelhyou I might get 


a 


said the 
Dick. 
now. 


a relapse? ’’ he asked. 
Vac | r T a ante 
Veer but who cares? You wont: 
You—oh, for God’s sake, George!” 


Rowland’s eyes were hard and cold. 
Poor Dick looked at him in exasperation. 
In the joy of his friend’s improvement 
he had forgotten the cynical Rowland of 
two weeks before—Rowland. the disil- 
lusioned; Rowland, the life-weary. So 
wobegone was Dick's face when he per- 
ceived Rowland once more that some 
of the light was chased back into the 
invalid’s eyes. He laid his hand gently 
for a moment on Grarnett’s. 
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“ Dick,’ he said, with a 
smile on his wasted features, 
know 
ory 2 an 

“I did at college—when I had to, 
replica Dick. 

“At sight of Garnett’s deeply puzzled 
face Rowland laughed weakly. “ Oh, 
not the atomic theory propounded by 
—by—Democritus, wasn’t it? I mean 
another atomic theory. a much better one 
—my atomic theory, in fact.” 

“What? What—” began the mysti- 
fied Dick, dimly suspicious that his 
friend’s brain might be giddy from ill- 
ness. Rowland went on quite calmly: 


whimsical 
“do you 
anything about the atomic the- 
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“The atomic theory, as evolved by 
George Rowland, to wit: All the mil- 
lions of people on this planet, with the 
exception, say, of William Shakespeare, 
Miguel de Cervantes, N. Bonaparte, 
ssq., and some hundreds of other daz- 
zling super-persons, are nothing but in- 
significant atoms. It behooves them not to 
concern themselves about why they fit in 
with each other in countless minglings, 
juxtapositions and what-nots, thereby as- 
sisting the progress of civilization. 

“An atom’s first duty is to be an 
atom. The infinite harmonic correlation 
of atoms into a sublime and tremendous 
cosmic whole is none of that atom’s busi- 
ness, An atom should live an atomic 
life. seek out, court, and wed some nice 
little female atom, beget nice little atomic 
boys and girls, be an atomic ornament to 
an atomic community, and die in the odor 
of atomic sanctity. You follow me?” 

eyes” said Gariegemeuniousiy. 

“ Good,” said Rowbmmd. ~ Po mesumie : 
But every once in a while, Dick. old 
molecule, a poor, miserable little fool of 
an atom—an_ out-and-out insignificant 
one, mind you—suddenly loses interest 
the purely atomic matters which should 
claim its attention, and begins concern- 
ing itself with the progress of the world, 
the judgment of posterity, and so forth, 
Fascinating, but. 1 repeat. entirely extra- 
atomic considerations. “Thereupon. that 
atom’s inind becomes fixed on dim, mys- 
terious space. It jumps bodily out of its 
atomic surroundings, scorning atomic 
banks, and law offices, and brokers’ of- 
fices, which constitute its proper sphere 
of life. 

“In the meantime, its unimaginative, 
wise, brother atoms are doing exactly 
what they were created to do, seeking 
out and courting and wedding all the 
nice little female atoms whom the fool- 
ish atom might have sought out and 
courted sand wed. They are Degeming 
nice little atomic boys and girls, and pre- 
paring. with plodding atomic precision, 
to die in the odor of atomic sanctity. 

“Whereupon that fool atom suddenly 
tumbles to the fact that it isnt a super- 
atom or anything remotely resembling 
it, And here comes the tragic part of 
my tale—ahem!—that atom suddenly 
finds that it has lost every scrap of in- 
terest in purely atomic matters, Unsuc- 
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cessful as a super-atom, it is hopeless as 
an atom. Jt is a mere miserable infra- 
atom. A poor, unhappy, misguided, 
good-for-nothing failure. ‘Vhat’s what it 
is, Dick.” 

All the banter had now gone from the 
invalid’s voice, all the whimsical light 
of mockery from his eyes. lie lay before 
Gsarnett—as he had sat that other night 
in their room—worn, disillusioned, old— 
the man whom Crarnett had spurred and 
upbraided in vain. Poor Dick looked 
again at his friend, as he had looked at 
him on that former occasion, in exas- 
perated helplessness. 

“Oh, George, dont be a darned 
fool!” he wailed. “ Remember, if you 
act this way you'll get a relapse, and 
then—” 

Ile stopped short, 
Was smiling. 

“T don’t care.” he said, in dull tones, 
halitetnimself, “if 1 do get a rekipe 
J—oh, Dick. Dick, | want to—” 

There was a knock at the door. 
nurse put her head inside it. 

“A visitor, Mr. Rowland,” she said. 
Then she withdrew, giving place to 
somebody else. At sight of this somebody 
else, Rowland, amazed, half raised him- 
self in bed, propped on his elbow. 

“You! You!” he gasped, and in his 
eyes was the very light of TIleaven itself. 

The visitor had hesitated timidly. at 
first. just within the door, and her pretty 
red cheeks had turned wofully white as 
she looked at the wasted man before her. 
Then, with hands outstretched, she ad- 
vanced toward him, glowing with pity, 
and tenderness, and love. 

Unheeded, Dick Garnett rose from his 
chair, took up his hat and gloves. and 
walked out of the room. 
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Next day he reappeared. to find his 
friend napping. So he sat by the bed 
until he awoke. As soon as Rowlands 
eyes were open, Garnett dumped upon 
the bed a consignment of magazines and 
books, and cheerily shook the invalid’s 
shoulder. 

“How goes it?” he inquired. 

Rowland smiled. 

“Dick.” he said. and Dick’s heart 
leaped with jey as he saw the old fire 
in his roommate’s eyes. “ Dick, old boy, 
1—T want to get well!” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


ICTOR DE CARDILLAC comes to Paris, bearing a letter from Charles d'Albert 
S de Luynes, favorite of King Louis NHI. Cardillae meets Tresor, who tells Cardil- 
lac the letter is a hoax, and offers him a chance to meet De Luynes. Cardillac 
provokes De Luynes to a ducl and is wounded. He discovers that lis antagonist 1s nol 
De Luynes, but the Duc de Montreuil. 

The duke and Cardillac are surrounded by the guard. The duke pretends that Cardil- 
lac has been wounded by footpads. He invites Cardillac and the sergeant to his house. 
and wheedles from the sergeant a lettre de cachet signed by the king. The duke proposes 
to furnish Cardillac with funds, if Cardillac will undertake to recover his kidnaped daugh- 
ter Thérése, who is detained in a royal convent. 

Cardillac gets into the convent by using the lettre de cachet. He is forced to flee to 
avoid arrest. In his: flight he surprises a girl who has heen eavesdropping. She tells him 
she is Marie Duchamps, waiting maid to Mlle. de Montreuil, and that mademoiselle wishes 
him to escort her to the queen at Blois. 

They escape from the convent and lose their way. While resting, they hear the pass- 
word given to the patrol by two horsemen, who discuss Cardillae’s escape and the search 
being made for him. Marie makes known her intention of going to Blois alone. Cardillac 
objects. She threatens him with a dagger, but finds he is wounded. He faints, and she 
tells the patrol the wouuded man is her husband. The patrol lets them pass, and they 
cross the Loire beyond pursuit. 

They proceed to the farm of Maloche, where Cardillac introduces Marte as a family 
friend desiring to take service with the quecn. Maloche learns at Blois of Cardillac’s 
escapade, and, fearing for his own safety, threatens to betray them. Marie reveals her 
identity as the daughter of the Duc de Montreuil, and departs for Blois, while Cardillac. 
after binding Maloche to secrecy, goes to Loches, which he enters to find himself a popu- 


lar hero. — 
CHAPTER See" of the way increased as if the bugles 

were calling cach individual from every 
corner of the town, and cheer after cheer 
DOZEN listeners heard the arose as the tired horse made its ascent. 
<>, question and the reply, Cardillac blushed like a schoolgirl and. 
and the news spread Hike with the natural politeness and grace of 
the incoming tide on the a Gascon, he waved salutation to the 
shallow sands of the Nor- enthusiastic multitude. but said to the 
mandy coast. ‘ Cardil- officer, when the gates were closed upon 
lac-—Cardillac! ” passed from lip to lip, him, and he had dismounted from his 
and men and women came running from horse: 
every direction to catch a glimpse of “By our Lady of Loeltes, I'd rather 
this youth whom the king wanted, and meet a cavalry attack, against as many 
was willing to pay his own ransom to enemies. than ride the same distance 
secure him. among such jubilant friends.” 

“NI. de Cardillac, I shall consider it The officer laughed, gave the horse in 
a great honor to be permitted to escort charge ola stableman, and sent word to 
you to the gates of the palace,’ said the the _Duc de Montreuil that Cardillac 
officer. awaited his commands. 

As Cardillac rode up the steep and It happened that the duke had not yet 
winding street, the crowd on either side arisen from his bed. He sent, however, 
* This story began in THe Cava ier for October, 1908 
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a cordial welcome to the young man, re- 
quested him to deliver to the messenger 
any letter he might carry, and invited 
him to breakfast half an hour later. 

When, at last, Cardillac was summoned 
to the breakfast-room he found an apart- 
ment small in size, but delightful in 
situation, giving a view over the roof- 
tops of the town, up and down the valley 
of the Indre, and away across the forest 
to the east. A table had been set for two, 
as was the case at that memorable supper 
in the duke’s palace at Paris. When the 
duke entered he grasped Cardillac warm- 
ly by the hand. 

E brave lad.” he said, ~~) ean 
never repay my indebtedness to you.” 

“ Don’t be too sure of that,” laughed 
the ambitious youth ; which remark passed 
unnoticed, for the nobleman’s mind was 
concentrated on one subject alone. 

“My daughter, then. has not come 
Sui Alls 

“No, She went last night to the 
chateau at Blois, and this morning is 
doubtless in waiting upon her majesty.” 

“Ah!” said the duke, with contracted! 
brow. “1 wish she were here m J.oclies. 
but ‘Thérése is very determined—very de- 
termined, and loyal to the core. Sit 
down, my boy ; 1 am sure you are hungry. 
Tell me all about it.” . 

For some reason, which ts not men- 
tioned in any chronicles of the time, Car- 
cillac omitted several particulars of his 
night’s excursion. and ignored one or two 
events that followed after. He said noth- 
ing of his fainting aud loss of blood; 
nothing of the repast on the south side 
of the Loire; nothing of the good night 
at the farm manor near Blois, but he men- 
tioned his compact with mademoiselle for 
the release of the queen, saying nothing. 
however, of any reward he expected. 
The duke’s brow clouded when he came 
to this question of her majesty’s project- 
ed escape. 

 VWademoiselle told me. my lord, that 
I was to consult with the authorities in 
this castle regarding what had already 
been done, and counseled me to form 
my own plans accordingly.” 

For a time the duke did not reply, but 
his countenance showed that some trouble 
agitated his mind. 

“I am in deep apprehension regarding 
that matter.” he said at last. “ Scheme 
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after scheme has been formed, without 


the necessary forethought, 11 seems to 


me, and one after another has ended 
disastrously. The Duc d'Epernon, com- 


mander of the queen's forces, is un ad- 
mirable general, rightly advised; but | 
fear his impetuous son, the Archbishop of 
Toulouse, on whom the sanctity of his 
high and sacred office sits but lightly, 
will yet carry us all to destruction with 
his headstrong zeal. ‘There is no doubt 
that the authorities at Tours are fully on 
the alert. Our garrison here is permeated 
with their spies, and they seem to learn 
of what is suggested before the plan is 
carried out. As a result, some of our men 
have been captured and executed. 

“At the present moment my anxiety is 
intense, fər the castle is in my charge. 
The Duc d’Epernon and his son, the 
Archbishop of ‘Poulouse, have been ab- 
sent for three days, and during that time 
1 have received no word from them. 
‘The duke, proud of his reputation as the 
best swordsman in France. cannot be 
made to see that such a thing as personal 
danger exists. He therefore takes risks 
which vo man, commander of so im- 
portant a garrison as ours, should accept, 
and some day he will be overpowered 
and captured. With the father so ven- 
turesome, you may understand that there 
is little advantage in speaking warningly 
to the son, 

*"Phey are both under the influence of 
Rucellai, Abbé of Ligny, who js au 
Italian, and a born concoctor of futile 
conspiracies,  Rucellat is an adherent 
and a favorite of his countrywoman, the 
queen-mother, and knowing him there- 
fore to possess her majesty’s confidence, 
it is but natural that the commander of 
her forces should place great confidence 
in the abbé. 

“'Fhe plots of Rucellai are as.intricate 
and subtle as an Italian’s mind, and thev 
have hitherto always ended if catas- 
trophe. On this occasion the duke and 
the archbishop have gone with Rucellal 
personally to superintend its execution. 
but I fear they may attend an execution 
of their own. I am awaiting with great 
anwicty their return, or some news of 
their adventure. 

“Tf we continue this inane pestering 
of the queen’s jailers, the inevitable re- 
sult will bẹ that De Luynes shall order 
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her executed in the courtyard. or perhaps 
assassinated in her apartments, which are 
under those where the Duc de (Guise 
met his fate. She is lodged in a sinister 
building. Der drdiilae, and”) fear that 
Italian subtlety will be met by French 
brutality.” 


“ Pertuning to this latest plot, my 
lord, I am a messenger of evil omen. 


The garrulous lieutenant who was to 


escort your daughter to Blois told us that 
a conspiracy had Deen unmasked, and 


that two of the qucen’s ladies in waiting 
had becu arrested and imprisoned. ‘To 
take their place your daughter was hur- 
ricdly commanded into attendance.” 

“You think,” said the duke anniously, 
“that they had no. suspicion of her 
quality? ” 

“ None in the least; and I further be- 
lieve,” cried the young man. with in- 
creased enthusiasm, “that her arrival in 
the queen’s entourage will mtroduce some 
common sense into that assemblage.” 

The duke’s brow cleared, and his eyes 
lightened. 

“Ves. Thérèse, from the time she was 
a little girl, ruled all who came near 
her, and myself have often Deen aston- 
ished at the sedate wisdom of that 
sprightly creature. She made no com- 
plaint, I suppose, of her journeys hard- 
ness through the forest?” 

“Oh, not the leakt. She empoyed every 
hour of it. especially after our supper at 
midnight, for she had been compelled to 
leave the convent before their late hour 
for dinner, and from twelve noon to 
twelve night is rather a long fast. 

“ Tuckily } had filled my saddle-bags 
with an excellent repast furnished hy 
the innkeeper at Beaugency, and so our 
journey was carried through with little 
hardship beyond what the forest had 
to offer. 

“Nevertheless. were it not for made- 
moiselle's resource and quick wit I could 
not have brought our trip to a successful 
conclusion.” 

— Wt Cheers my ofeart to hear vou 
spiel: so eulogistically of my dear child, 
nc) recognize that your generosity is 
equal to your bravery. Yet I wish 
Thérèse had come to me, for if anything 
happens to the Duc d’ Epernon 1 shall 
be commander of the queen's forces, de- 
spite the fact that I am a statesman 
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rather than a warrior. If, therefore, De 
Luynes discovers that my daughter is 
held prisoner with the queen, he has me 
at a double disadvantage, with both my 
daughter and my royal mistress in his 
power.” 

“We must the sooner release them, my 
lord.” 

m Frue. truc, but that is easier “said 
than done; and if this meddlesome Ital- 
jan continues to spin out his fantastic 
designs, and is backed by the commander 
of the forces, the inevitable result will be 
a tragedy. Although I realize quite as 
fully as docs the Duc d'Epernon the 
immediate necessity for releasing the 
queen, | also see the danger of strata- 
gems that are continually Drought to 
naught, which exasperate our enemies 
without effecting anything for our own 
friends, 

“When some days ago news arrived 
that you had suceeeded in spiriting away 
my daughter from the convent, and that 
De Luynes, with the resources of France 
at his disposal, had not captured you, I 
proposed to D’Epernon that we should 
wait until you arrived at Loches. for I 
supposed that sooner or later you would 
TepOrt ‘eee: 

“I suggested that then. as you were 
young. and had proven yourself com- 


petent to cope with forces almost 
overwhelming, we should transfer to 
you the task of releasing the queen. 


D’Epernon seemed favorable at first. but 
Rucellai would not hear of it, and speed- 
ily resumed his influence over the duke's 
mind, an influence which 1} hoped had 
been shaken by the Italian’s numerous 
failures. So, you see, the same thought 
occurred to both my daughter’s mind and 
my own. If IT understand rightly, it is 
your intention to make Montrichard your 
hase of operations? ” 

“Yes, my lord. Wvery man in Mont- 
richard is my friend, and I have estab- 
lished two lines of communication with 
Blois: neither perfect. of course, and 
neither to be used except in cases of emer- 


gency. Then, I am perfectly acquainted 
with AMlontrichard and the country round 


about, and | consider it much better as 
headquarters than a spot like Loches 
for whatever plan I ray adopt, since 
Loches, safe as it may be, ts alive, ax vou 
admit, with spies.” 
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“T think, monsicur, you are quite in 
the right and, if 1 may venture a sugyes- 
tion, it ik this; You haye entered the 
castle amid great acclaim. 1 thought, 
until I had your message, the clamor 
meant the return of D’Epernon and the 
archbishop. ‘The news that you are here 
is doubtless already traveling to Blots. 
aud it may be in Paris by to-morrow. It 
will seem perfectly natural that you 
should seck refuge in Loches, and they 
are likely to take it for granted that you 
will not soon quit so secure a sanc- 
WATY: 

“As Lam within these walls, it will also 
appear probable that by some means or 
other you have placed my daughter under 
my protection, and your public entry 
alone will ‘seem to these crafty persons 
merely a ruse to delude them into the 
belief that she is elsewhere. An imme- 
diate consequence of this is that the 
search for you will stop. 

‘1 therefore recommend that you se- 
cretly leave Loches to-night. and return 
to Montrichard. I shall have it given 
forth that | have appointed you my secrc- 
tary: and as [ work in my own suite of 
apartments here, and appear seldom in 
public, this statement will doubtless De 
credited, and my appointment taken as 
simple gratitude for what you have 
done. 

“ But your great security is that no one 
will believe you foolhardy enough to 
leave Loches while the hue and cry for 
you is abroad in the land. Now, I ask 
the privilege of paying you two thousand 
pistoles instead of the one I suggested at 
Arei i 

“You are very generous, my lord duke. 
but I cannot accept more than the exact 
amount stipulated; and, indeed, I feel 
that mademoiselle, rather than myself, is 
deserving of the money. Your sugges- 
tion, regarding the method of my return 
to Montrichard, is not only an excellent 
one in itself, but it relieves me from the 
embarrassment of appearing again before 
this effervescent mob which appears to 
make up the population of Loches.” 

“Very good, monsieur, and | beg to 
say that the more I see of you the more 
pleased | am with your capacity. { wish 
we had others like you in high places 
within this fortress. If agreeable to you. 
I propose two o’clock to-morrow morning 
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as the hour of your departure, the same 
hour that we left Paris together.” 

“At two o'clock [ shall be ready, mv 
lord duke.” 


CHAPTER AXVIILI. 
Meo TTR WN Sie CITADEL. 


HRE months later De Cardillac 
sat in the hospitable dining-room 
of the Tête Noire at Montrichard, 

the victim of black despair. <All his 
efforts had been nullified by Italian 
finesse. The ever-fertile Rucellai had 
evolved brouillon after brouillon, each 
one proving more unworkable than those 
that had gone before. At last Cardillac 
came to the conclusion that the: good 
Abbé of Ligny was either in the pay of 
Je Luynes or was feathering his own nest 
by the money the infatuated Due d’Eper- 
non bestowed upon him as capital for 
carrying out his machinations. Cardillac 
communicated his suspicions to the Due 
de Montreuil, who made careful inves- 
tigations, but came to the conclusion that 
the llorentine was honest enough and 
loyal enough, but merely an enthusiastic 
conspirator. 

The result of all this folly was that 
the garrison at Blois had been increased 
by over five thousand men. It was al- 
most impossible for a rat to get through 
the cordon that surrounded the queen in 
prison. Several times during those three 
months Cardillac had made his way into 
dSlois, but each time with increased dan- 
ger to Ins Ife. 

His chief reason for performing these 
dangerous journeys was the delight of 
seeing Mlle. de Montreuil on her bal- 
cony; to play “Romeo and Juliet” in 
dumb show. On each occasion, by means 
of the twine, he had received down and 
sent up a written message. ‘The last docu- 
ment that went up to the balcony he 
considered most important, for it re- 
quested mademoiselle to obtain from the 
queen, under her sign manual, an order 
for Rucellat to cease his plots on her 
behalf, and a command to the Due 
d'Epernon to furnish no more aid to the 
Italian conspirator. Cardillac added as 
a postscript that if Thérèse could per- 
suade her majesty to order D’Epernon to 
imprison the active abbé this would be 
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so much to the good. Cardillac was 
quite certain Thérése would accomplish 
this necessary task; but now, to his dis- 
may, he found himself completely fenced 
out of Blois. 

He had never used Maloche as a 
means of communication with — the 
château. neither had mademoiselle; Dut 
he had visited the farmer once a month 
and paid down a handsome instalment in 
gold. The peasant had kept his word, 
and respected the oath he had taken, but 
Cardillac never recovered his belief in 
the farmer’s good faith. Now, however, 
erown reckless through despondeucy, he 
resolved to adventure himself under the 
mercies of Maloche, and so, one dark 
autumn night, he rede northward to the 
farm. 

““Maloche,” he said, “1 am going to 
double your stipend, and here is your in- 
creased portion.” 

The farmer grunted, but 
thanks for this new generosity. 

“They are tightening things up more 
and more in Blois,” said Maloche, “ and 
soon I expect they will no longer allow 
me to cart my vegetables into that town. 
It is a dangerous business, M. de Cardil- 
lac, that you have got me into, and what 
profit is gold if a man loses his head?” 

“(Oh on von t lose your head. re- 
turned the young man carelessly, “so 
dowt be disheartened. They'll merely 
hang you. No such aristocratic exit as 
decapitation awaits you, so listen to me. 
You will go in to-morrow and sce your 
daughter privately. Tell her—what is 
quite true—that I am a lover of Marie 
Duchamps. Ask her to arrange that l 
may have a word or two in secret with 
this girl. J have enjoyed no speech with 
her for three months, and | weary for the 
sight of her.” 

“How do you propose to enter Blois, 
ede Carditlac ? ” 

“7 will enter it in your cart, dressed 
as one of your sons.” 

“ Humph!” grunted the farmer. m no 
way delighted at this new peril he was 
called to face through the unreasonable- 
ness of amorous youth. 

The farmer brought back from Blois 
the intelligence that if Cardillac were 
patient enough to wait three days, what 
he wished might possibly be accom- 
plished. On the third day his daughter’s 


gave no 
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young man would be on guard at the 
outer door of the gneen’s corridor, and, 
although none of the queen’s attendants 
were permitted to enter this corridor, the 
guard for the moment would turn his 
back, and Cardillac might enjoy the 
felicitation of embracing Marie Du- 
champs if he lingered not too long 
about it. 

‘The three days passed with exasper- 
ating slowness, but at last this yokel. who 
was apparently a farmer’s son, entered 
the chateau under the guidance of Phyl- 
lis Maloche. Ile was taken surrepti- 
tiously along passage and corridor, and 
commanded to stand in an embrasure 
some ten feet away from the perturbed 
guard, who, being a lover himself, may be 
supposed to have had compassion upon 
others in the same condition. : 

Vhe farmer’s daughter whispered a 
few words to the sentinel, then knocked 
at the door of the queen’s apartmeits, 
opened it, and disappeared; while the 
guard, ignoring Cardillac’s presence, 
paced moodily up and down the corridor, 
keeping close to the windows, that any 
one looking up from the outside might 
see he was on the alert. Presently Marie 
and her guide appeared. Cardillac dra- 
matically held out his arms, and madem- 
aiselle, who had been told by the girl that 
her lover wished to see her, enacted the 
part to perfection. She had on many 
occasions assumed the role in private 
theatricals, and now did herself justice ; 
nevertheless, the fervor of Cardillac 


_ proved embarrassing. 
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“You are overacting.” she whispered. 

“ ] am not acting at all,” he replied. 

‘Such ardor as yours is impossible in 
any country, especially France. where all 
helicf in true love has long since dce- 
parted.” ` 

‘Not from your heart, ‘hérése.” 

©“ Oh, never mind my heart! What is 
it you came for?” 

“ Did the queen sign that paper order- 
ing the imprisonment of Rucellai? ” 

“She signed a document ordering 
D’Epernon, his son, and the abbé to 
cease their troubling, but she will not 
permit Rucellai to be imprisoned.” 

—ell, half a loaf if we can get no 
more. Wo you carry the message with 
Vou? 2) 

“ Surely. everywheré [ go.” . 
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‘Then, during my next delicious em- 
brace, pass it to me if you can.” 

“Don’t distract my attention too 
much,” laughed mademoiselle: ‘ Here 
it is. God send you may not be searched 
on leaving the palace. And now, what 
chance for the queen? She is becoming 
irritable and difficult to deal with, be- 
cause of the long delay.” 

“Thats the fool Rucellai’s fault. I 
should not advise any attempt to be made 
before next February.” . 

The girl gave an exclamation of dis- 
may. 

“ The queen will fret herself to death 
before that time.” 

“ When all plots cease, discipline will 
relax, and then something may be accon- 
plished. Now it is madness to try.” 

The guard was giving signs of uneasi- 
ness by coughing loudly, and at last 
Maloche’s daughter timidly approached 
the pair 

“Tam sorry, wonsteur, but you must 
part. It is very dangerous.” 

“T know it,” said Cardillac, looking 
full in the laughing eyes of mademoiselle. 
“ And now two more. with no acting in 
Hien.” 

“One,” said mademoiselle: but he 
took three, explaining hastily. as he tore 
himself away, that this was the sum total 
of two and one. 

Cardillac was led by Phyllis Maloche 
through the mazes of the palace to the 
servants’ door, and there, unsearched and 
unmolested. he mounted the farmer's 
cart, was driven down into the town. 
across the bridge, and on to the farm, old 
Maloche speaking not one word during 
the journey. 


CHAPTER viim 


A CONFERENCE DECLINED. 


A" the farm Cardillac mounted his 
horse and set off for Montrichard, 
meaning to dine there and push on 
to Loches that night, with the warrant 
in his pocket that would render harmless 
the future activities of Rucellai, Abbé of 
Ligny. But when he reached the Téte 
Noire his plans were disarranged by a 
cordial greeting from the father of the 
girl whom, that morning. he had so loy- 
ingly embraced. 
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An unwonted red mounted his cheek as 
he remembered that not once during the 
brief interview had either of them men- 
tioned this distinguished nobleman of 
France. Even with mademoiselle the 
sentimeut of youth had for the moment 
obliterated her daughterly affection. 

“ My lord, | am delighted to meet you, 
and little thought to find you in this 
humble hostelry. I have just arrived 
from Blois, where I had the pleasure this 
morning of being received by madem- 
oisclle, your daughter.” 

A look of amazement overspread the 
usually impassive face of the Duc de 
Montreuil. 

“What you say shows how undepend- 
able are the reports of spies. We have 
been told that Blois is impregnably 
sealed.” 

“The spies are quite correct. my lord, 
and, so far as is humanly practicable, 
such is the condition gf the town: but 
J told you 1 had two methods of com- 
munication with the chateau. One 
having failed me after repeated attempts, 
I tried the other, and it proved so suc- 
cessful that the second avenue brought 
me to the outside of her majesty’s door, 
and gave me the privilege of a few words 
with mademoiselle.” 

“ Does her imprisonment seem to tell 
upon her, mousieur¢ ” 

“No; I thought she looked very well 
indeed. A little flushed, perhaps, and 
anxious, naturally, and doubtless trou- 
bled. She tells me the queen is becom- 
ing more and more querulous and difficult 
to deal with, but yet. as it seemed to me. 
in the most radiant health. By my first 
line of communication ! had ventured the 
request that she use her influence with 
the queen to obtain a document which 
would put an end to the intrigues of our 
reverend] father, the Abbé of Ligny. 
From her own hands l received this 
morning the document in question.” 

Cardillac drew from his doublet the 
royal warrant and presented it to the 
Duc de Montreuil, who perused it with 
the habitual carefulness of a statesman. 

“ You intend this to reach the hands 
of the Duc d’Epernon?”’ 

“Yes, my lord; and for such purpose 
T entrust it to yours. [ do not for a mo- 
ment question that the Duc d’Epernon, 
commander of the queen’s forces, will sce 
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that this order is obeyed as faithfully, 
though it comes from a prison, as if it 
came from the throne.” 

“Of a” surety,” concurred De 
treuil. 

‘ Nevertheless, my lord duke, I im- 
plore you to use your influence with 
D’FEpernon, that he may take care there 
is no attempt on the part of the abbé to 
evade the restrictions herein set down. 
An ltalian obeys a command with mental 
reservations.” 

‘The duke shrugged his shoulders. 

“ An Italian may give a command with 
mental reservations. What if the queen 
privately countermands this document in 
a communication to the abbé himself? I 
know of old she had the utmost confi- 
dence in him.” 

“Well, thank Heaven, for a month or 
two she can get no message sent from 
Blois except through me.’ 

The duke laid the parchment on the 
table. 

“You shall yourself present this ex- 
pression of royal pleasure to the Duc 
d'Epernon, and any observations you 
make to his lordship, the commander, I 
shall support with all the influence I 
possess. I am come from Loches with 
orders to take you back with me.” 

“For what purpose, my lord?” 

“ That the Duc d’Epernon and his son, 
the Archbishop of Toulouse, may benefit 
by a conversation with you. I thought it 
best to let you know the particulars of the 
position. I am pleased to announce that 
the Duc d'Epernon, and more especially 
his son, have completely lost faith in the 
projects of the Abbé Rucellai, and so, 
even without this document, I think you 
will find the way clear. I have spoken 
on various occasions to the Duc d’Eper- 
non regarding you, but I regret that the 
influence. with which you credit me has 
not been sufficient to overcome his disbe- 
lief in your good faith.” 

“In what respect is my good faith im- 
pugned ?” 

“The duke knows you went to Paris 
dsa partizan of the king, and he fears you 
may be in secret a minion of De Luynes.’ 

“That seems an improbable hypothe- 
“ey lord. 

“Ves, it ist but D’Epernon considers 
himself very shrewd. He thinks that 
once my escape from Paris became 
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knowi, De Luynes found himself em- 
barrassed by the imprisonment of my 
daughter in the convent. You were, 
therefore, his emissary for her release. 
In other words, he did not know what to 
do with her, and so induced you to take 
an unwelcome burden off his hands.” 

How, then, does he account for my 
taking service with you, my lord—or 
does he know the circumstances in which 
we left Paris together i 

“Yes; I told linmeall that, but, with 
his superior intelligence, he believes that 
you were actually set upon me, to accom- 
plish my assassination. He thinks you 
have hoodwinked me, and he cannot be- 
lieve that, except with the connivance of 
De Luynes and his confederates, you 
could have escaped alone and unattended 
through a countrv filled with king’s men 
—as is the case with the Beaugency dis- 
trict. D'Epernon’s own ineffective at- 
tempts to enter Blois have caused him to 
helieve that neither you nor my daughter 
could have done so without the cogni- 
zance of De Luynes. Therefore he 
wishes to question you face to face, that 
he may confirm or abolish the conclusions 
at velaich he las arrived?” 

“I shall not go,” said Cardillac with 
decision. 

OV hy noe! 

“IT hold no converse with any man, 
high or low, who disputes my honor.” 

“ But will you not, at my request, de- 
fend your honor? ” 

“No, my lord duke. Hf the Duc 
d'Epernon dares say to my face what he 
has said to vou, I will meet him, sword in 
hand, but not otherwise.” 

The Duc de Montreuil smiled. 

“My lad, I should not be too confi- 
dent touching the outcome of such an 
encounter. Tle is willing to meet you in 
fair speech, and I give you my assurance 
that such a conference is safer than the 
other.” 

‘Not my safety, but my honor, is in 
question. I am as proud as the Duc 
d'Epernon, and my lineage is as ancient 
as his. No peaceful meeting between us 
is possible after what he has said.” 

“ But. De Cardillac, will vou not listen 
ico me? Will you not accept my ad- 
vies. 

“ No, my lord duke. I say it regret- 
fully, but on this point I am immovable.” 
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“Look you, De Cardillac, you are at 
the beginning of what I hope will be a 
most glorious career. Your qualities are 
those I most admire, and your fortunes 
I am willing to further with my power.” 

‘“T thank you, my lord duke, and hope 
in the future to enlist your favor.” 


sven well, You havemiioken com- 
pletely the king’s party. In that 
direction your career is at an end. Is it 


wise, then, to block promotion through 
the only other avenue open to you by 
refusing the request of the Duc d’ Eper- 
hon, w ho asks you to come to him?” 

“My lord duke. after I have released 
the queen and handed her over to the 
Duc d'Epernon T turn to the south. I 
am done with both parties. My experi- 
ence teaches me that there are mosti 
knaves on one side, and fools on the 
other. I ask favor from neither party.” 

“Vou estimate De Luynes a kitave?” 

“1 do; and D’Epernon a iooly and 
ou man tell huin S32 

The duke smiled, but gave Cardillac 
no hint regarding his own opinion. 

“Ab, Cardillac, at vonr age i was 
similarly certain of everything. Now 
my judgments appear to have liquefied. 
I find no man completely a fool, and no 
man completely a knave.” 

‘The duke took up the parchment from 
the table, folded it, and placed it in his 
pocket. 

TT shall rest eres onemie ment, alc 
deliver this to the commander to-mor- 
row, And now, De Carcillacsaieu must 
dine with me.” 

“Not so, my lord duke. ft is my 
turn, and you are my guest at mine inn. 
I can assure you of a more creditable 
dinner than you might expect. and an 
exhilarating wine from Vouvray, whose 
bin | am gradually consuming.” 

Fhe duke assented. and Cardillac took 


his leave, mounted the stairs. washed 
away the traces of his journey. and 
dressed himself with some care. 
CHAPTER ASIN. 
THE TEST OF CHEE ORU 
HE first of winter’s fierce storms 


smote down upon Touraine, com- 
ing westward from the Atlantic. 
and cross the,Bay of Biscay. The rain 
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raged upon the Black Head [nn, and the 
wind rattled the stout shutters. ‘Fhe de- 
scending deluge and the roaring wind but 
accentuated the jollity within. A great 
fire blazed on the broad hearth of the 
tavern’s long dtning-room, which held a 
single main table “and several smaller 
ones. 

At the head of the chief table sat the 
radiant De Cardillac, with his jovial 
friends, the silk-spinners, up and down 
each side. Cardillac was host for the 
evening, and the Vouvray he had com- 
mended flowed freely. Down the long 
center of the table lay many strands of 
finely spun silk of various colors, and 
the while the landlord, stout of body and 


rosy of face, saw that every flagon was 
kept full. 
De Cardillac held forth eloquently on 


the merits of the various silks of the 
world, and the superiority of the Mont- 
richard silk-spinners and weavers to all 
mankind elsewhere—a sentiment that was 
received with great applause and the 
pounding of flagons on the table. 

“As you all know, my friends, [ 
offered a prize, divided into three por- 
tions, for the three best, slimmest, and 
strongest cords of silk, and to-night we 
celebrate the accomplishment of the task. 
| now sit in the seat of judgment, and [ 
trust my award will be received as im- 
partial, for [ have scrupulously tested 
every strand submitted to me.” 

“ Hurrah for the judge! 
of the spinners, and) Eitri aT 
shouted in unison, drinking heartily to 
Cardillac. who bowed in response. “ And 
{ would say.” continued the spinner who 
had spoken first, “ that the verdict will 
be a just one, and this T announce before 
pronouncement is made. Any man abo 
disputes it will meet my fist in his face.’ 

he crowd clamored and drank again. 
Cardillac sat silent, his eyes glowing 
upon the colored strands of silk. 

“Silence for the judge!’ demanded 
one of the company, and the noise sub- 


cried one 


sided. Cardillac rose to his feet. 
“ Landlord, fill the flagons,” he said. 


‘and then sit down. I cannot have this ° 
speech ‘interrupted even by the pouring 
Ol Of wine, 

The landlord obeved. 

“Now, craftsmen in the most delicate 
and beautiful of all industries, I have. 
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with great care, tested these various 


cords, and the result is, where all are so 
excellent, I cannot say that any one 
strand excels the other. ‘Therefore, with 
vour permission, I shall not divide the 
amount I have promised between so great 
a number of persons. but I shall take 
that amount, and deliver a similar sum 
to each man of you, the only condition 
being that I am to have and to hold these 
cords. seemingly fragile as a spider’s 
spinning, yet strong as the steel of To- 
Iedo.” 

At this there was tremendous cheering, 
the silk-spinners rising to their feet, and 
making the blackened rafters ring. Such 
generosity had never before been known 
in Montrichard, for each spinner was to 
receive in a lump more than he could 
arn by a long winter’s work. In the 
midst of the uprear caused by the storm 
without and the cheers within, Cardillac 
saw that the innkeeper was gesticulating, 
and trying to make himself heard. 

AN hat is wrang with rou- amii ade 
manded.- 

“© Vonsieur, there is some one knock- 
ing at the door. Tord pity any one out 
a night like this. Shall we admit them?” 

“Certainly,” replied Cardillac, ° Tis 
not a night for a dog to be abroad, let 
alone a man. Comrades. to your seats, 
and so that no stranger may intrude upon 
our mysteries, excuse me while | gather 
these cords and conceal them in my 
room. I pay the awards to-morrow 
morning, when my head is clear. To- 
night the wine flows within, as the rain 
pours without. Let the exhilaration of 
the one nullify the inconvenience of the 
other. When l] return J] shall relate to 
you more of my adventures. which you 
were good enough to commend the other 
night.” 

Quickly he gathered the silk from the 
table, and disappeared up the stairs. 
When he returned and took his seat 
again, the landlord was ushering in 
three men heavily cloaked and dripping. 
Hostlers were hurrving along the passage 
to attend to the storm-beaten horses out- 
side. Cardillac gave but a glance at the 
three men, as the landlord took their sod- 
den cloaks and spread them so that they 
might dry before the fire. 

The youngest man, a fine-faced fellow 
of about thirty, wore a garb difficult to 
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place, it being partly clerical, partly 
military. The next eldest, a foreigner 
with a crafty, furtive look, was unde- 
niably a priest, and clothed as such. The 
oldest, the only one of the group whose 
hair was gray. stood, tall and well- 
formed, a man, despite his age, in the 
very pink of condition. Ilis calling was 
stamped indelibly upon him: erect, 
gaunt, aman of iron nerve, a soldier with- 
out hazard. He seemed leader of the 
party. and gave short, curt orders to the 
obsequious innkeeper, whose experience 
told him that the three were gentlemen. 

The military man ordered supper and 
wine; then, bowing to De Cardillac, 
begged permission for himself and his 
friends to stand in front of the fire. De 
Cardillac rose and bowed in return, giv- 
ing them a Gascon’s gesture of welcome, 
and the three warmed their stiffened 
fingers at the fire. ‘The stout landlord 
bustled about with an activity astonish- 
ing ina man of his bulk, and sct forth. 
on one of the small tables, an ample meal, 
with a generous supply of wine. 

When all was ready the three strangers 
sat down to their supper, and consumed 
it in silence. lt seemed as if the rigor 
of the weather without had penetrated to 
their bones, freezing that geniality which 
should always accompany a good meal 
earned by a long journey. 

In striking contrast to this gloomy trio 
sat the large party at the long table. 
Cardillac entertained his guests by tell- 
ing story after story. Ie related tales 
of adventure, current in the land of Gas- 
cony, that were new to his hearers, and 
upon occasion he broke forth into song, 
amid generous applause. If the storm 
raged without, harmony prevatled with- 
in, at least till the moment when the 
senior of the strangers intervened. 

Several times when the hilarity had 
become boisterous, the gray-haired man 
looked over his shoulder with a frown 
upon his brow. If Cardillac sape this 
sign of disapproval, he paid no atten- 
tion to it, believing that in a public cara- 
vansary a man was entitled to such enter- 
tainment as pleased him best, as long as 
he infringed none of the rules of the 
house, and paid his score when it was 
presented. One anecdote having been 
received with especial favor, the tall 
stranger turned on his bench. and said: 
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‘Sir, you may have observed that one, 
at least ol those sitting round tins table 
wears the cloth of the church. for your 
further information I may impart to you 
that another, though not in strictly cler- 
ical garb, occupies a position in Christian 

couneil equal to that of any peer of the 
realm. 1, myself, am a serious man and 
a religious Altheuphe wer are tlhie* latest 
comers, it is not meet that our cars 
should be offended by such rbaldry as 
vou have just pronounced, in a public 
room.” 

In response to this, Cardillge inclined 
his head very low, then brought it up to 
a straightness which he always assumed 
when his pride was touched. He spoke 
slowly in reply: 

‘Sir, it is my proudest boast that 1 am 
a faithful and devoted son of the church, 
ande respecter of all who act under her 
authority. Therefore, 1 should be the 
last man in Fya@nce to give utterance to 
a syllable that might not be heard with 
propriety, even by the most devout. The 
incident with which | regaled my friends 
here Wak to ldetGmamewmiethes first place, 
by @& vood a pmest as ever read his 
prewiaty.’ 

ao neari an hour,” said theteiier 
mam quietly, ~ we have been compelled 
fowlisten to your frivolity. Sir, you are 
very juvenile, and there are older heads 
than yours around your table who should 
uot have left to me the task of reproof.” 

“ Reproof?” echoed De “Cardaliac. 
Rooie May I persuade yon, sir, ta 
reconsider that word?” 2 

a Ol a dite to thie cir: 
cumstances. With your permission, 
therefore, we will allow it to remain.” 

“It is with deep regret, monszeur, that 
| find myself unable to grant that per- 
Iission.”’ 

Cardillac rose to his 
tinued in measured tones: 

* Tf, unasked, you will assume the role 
of schoolmaster—your companions being 
priests, and, therefore, unequipped with 
any rod of correction to make a reproof 
effective—I1] now request you to use your 
instrument of coercion, or else instantly 
withdraw the word to which I have ta- 
ken exception.” 

Vhis ultimatum was delivered with a 
eracious inclination of the head, as Car- 
dillac removed his rapier from its scab- 
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feet, and con- 
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bard. Vhe action caused some of his 
guests to move themselves to the other 
side of the table with more celerity than 
dignity. 

The elder man courteously acknowl- 
edged his opponent’s declaration, and 
drew forth his own blade. During the 
dialogue, which was carried on in a low, 
conversational tone, the priest bent his 
cyes on the table, never looking up. The 
youngest of the party leaned back with an 


air of indifference, although at times a 
Aeeting smile illumined his handsome 


countenance, Neither of the two spoke, 
uor made any effort to arrange a compro- 
mise, 

Fhe quarrel had risen so unexpectedly, 
and upon such slight excuse that Car- 
dillac, somewhat belated, as he admitted 
to himself. began to think, and_ stood 
there irresolute, sword in hand. Sud- 
denly he remembered his mission, and 
the national cause that hung upon his 
success, and the personal issue involved 
In the completion of his task. How was 
he to know that these strangers were not 
disguised assassins sent by De Luynes? 

Ele stood practically at their mercy, 
for lis own friends. although in the ma- 
jority, Were unarmed, and even if they 
possesséd weapons could make little use 
of them. Yet he had allowed himself to 
he drawn into this brawl, and had actual- 
ly been the first to show steel: so, what- 
ever ensued, investigation would show 
that he had been the aggressor, changing 
them@astie from one orem ords to ONC of 
weapons. 

Mentally dubbing himself an impetuous 
fool. he tightened his grip on the hilt of 
his rapier. ‘and, remembering how good a 
swordsman he was, would have entered 
the conflict untroubled, were it not for 
lus fear of a rearward attack from the 
other two, when he had disarmed or 
wounded his opponent. 

Fhe older man stood with the knuckles 
of his left hand pressed against his hip; 
his right rested on the hilt of his sword. 
whose point impinged upon the floor, like 


a walking-stick sported by a dandy. He 
noted Cardillac’s hesitation. regarding 


him with a quizzical look, while his lip 
curled slightly, giving his face a disdain- 
ful expression. 

Cardillac. seeing this, roused himself 
from lus momentary reverie, resentment 
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at the unwarranted intrusion rising up- 
permost in his mind. 

“At your pleasure, monsieur, said the 
youllg man. 

“I ait yours, replied the elder. 

An uraccustomed thrill traveled up 
Cardillac’s right arm as the sword-blades 
lay together in mid-air. Ile was con- 
scious of a strength behind his opponent's 
weapon that he had newer before en- 
countered, but more ominous was the 
skill with which his own steel was held 
rerveless and immovable. 

Vhere was nothing spectacular about 
the contest; no clashing of metal, no 
rois. and, consequcntly. WORP n 
but it seemed to the spectators that the 
two blades had become welded together. 
and that neither combatant could draw 
them apart. 

But Cardillac was no spectator, 1gno- 

rant of fence. He considered himself an 
expert at this play, but never before had 
he met a mau whose sword seemed to be 
a magician’s wand that. at a touch. com- 
pletely paralyzed his own blade. How- 
ever, it occurred to him that this was a 
vame at which he could hold out indefi- 
nitely ; could come to no conclusion, and 
was as nullifying for his opponent as for 
himself. 
. Skill, however great, could not, in the 
long run, take the place of strength, and 
as Cardillac was the younger man. he 
must eventually win, even against a trick 
so unusual. So they held grimly on. 
each man standing his ground. giving 
Mealy Ott, MIC 

Suddenly the stranger’s blade seemed 
to lose grip. and its point. like the sting 
of a serpent, passed under the quillon of 
Cardillac’s guard, and deftly pricked his 
hand, causing a momentary relaxation of 
his grip. Next instant Cardillac’s sword 
was whirled through the air. its point 
e he timbered. ceiling aarme 
pommel swaying to and fro in space like 
a pendulum. 
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AN 
NCE more the stranger sported his 
weapon after the fashion of a 


dandy’s cane. his open palm rest- 
ing on the pommel. his cynical smile 
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turned upon his discomfited antagonist. 
contemptuously pitiful, as a grown man 
regards the blundering of an untaught 
boy. : 
Cardillac did not move, but placed his 
arms akimbo, and stood there defenseless, 
although he might easily have reached 
forward and pulled his rapier from the 
ceiling, for the other was in no attitude 
instantly to prevent this, 

~] think, Sir,” pro da Erne Stranger, 
deferentially. as if putting forward a 
statement which might be disputed, 
‘that your life lies at my mercy.” 

“Take it,’ said Cardillac, indifferent- 
ly: but, although he spoke nonchalantly. 
chagrin made his heart burn within him. 

He remembered lits unjustifiable fear 
that the other two would interfere, and 
although the thought was unspoken, he 
was humiliated that it had occurred to 
him. Neither of the other two had 
moved from his place: there was no need 
for them to do so, Cardiilae had been 
helpless as a child from the first. 

“1 have no wish to take it, monsifeur. 
Maiu’S life decreases in value as man in- 
creases In years. My own life I hold as 
of small worth, but existence now opens 
to you its most advantageous period. I 
would, therefore, gladly bestow it on you, 
unless you compel me to deprive you 
Oc 

AN 
steur £7 

“There is but one condition. which is 
that you drink a toast with me.” 

“To am willing, so long as I am not 
asked to admit that any lady is more 
beautiful than she whom [| have the honor 
to serve.” 

“There you see, jonsieur, you prove 
my contention regarding the value of life. 
You would die rather than proclaim an- 
other fuirer than the divinity you wor- 
ship. YT shall put your loyalty to no such 
test. for the beauty of woman is a subject 
judificrent CORME 

“Very well, mensieur. then | am pre- 
pared to drink with you.” 

One of Cardillac’s friends, delighted 
to see that seine, rather tligmeblood, was 
to flow, filled the young man’s flagon and 
handed it to him. The gentleman in 
semimilitary garb did the same favor for 
the elder man, who, raising his measure 
aloft. cried: 


are vour conditions. men- 
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“I vive you Tis Most Gracious 
Majesty King Louis, the thirteenth of 
that name!” 

Gardillac gently laid oe his filled 
cup upon the table. 

‘ Wensieur,; he 
thirteen is unlucky.” 

ROW sU?” 

“For me, I mean. | 
the king.” 

“S al monsieur, you seem difficult to 
please, and apparently would force me 
to extremes—a course | am loath to fol- 
low in this instance—therefore. I shall 
amend my proposition. As you do not 
care to accept ny toast. give me one of 
your own. If 1 refuse, then it seems we 
are quits, aud so again your life is spared. 
But you must propose a serious toast, 
suitable for a serious and aged man. I 
refuse to drink to any voung lady.” 

“Sir, | could not have encountered a 
More generous opponent, whose nobility 
13 only equaled by his skill of hand and 


ti 


said, the number 


cannot drink to 





strength of arm. 1 give you, sir, the 
queen, wrongfully imprisoned by her 
enemies? | ask you all to stand and 


drink to her speedy release.” 

As he made this request. he looked to- 
ward his friends, who were instantly on 
their feet: but there arose, also, the two 
strangers seated at the smaller table. 

“The queen!” cried his late antag- 
onist, raising aloft his goblet.“ Health 
and liberty to the queen. and confusion 
to her enemies!’ 

‘he stranger put down his 
tankard, and extended his hand. 


drained 


“AM. de Cardillac, I am_ gratified to 
meet vou. Allow me to introduce my- 
self.” 

“My Jord, there is no need. Your 


sword las been your sponsor, You must 
be the Duc d'Epernon, commander of the 
queen’s forces. 

For the first time since he arrived, the 
duke laughed, then, turning to his two 
companions, he introduced the military- 
clerical man as his son. the Archbishop 
of ‘Toulouse, and the other as Rucellai, 
the Very Reverend Abbe of Ligny. 

“As a man of peace,” aid the abbe. 
“ I beg to be allowed to draw this sword 
from the cciling, and restore it to its 
Owe. 

“TY fear such a restitution is not in the 
interests of peace, abbé.’ commented the 


a 


-when you are at liberty, 
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duke, “for although our contest seemed 
unexciting, AI. de Cardillac is neverthe- 
less one of the best swordsmen I have 
ever met. And now, M. de Cardillac, 
should like 
you to join our party. We have come 
over from Loches especially to scc you. 
| suppose the landlord can give us lodg- 
ing for the night?” 

‘The landlord assured the duke that he 
had ample accommodation, but feared 
none of his rooms were worthy of holding 
so distinguished a guest. His lordship 
replied that he was an old campaigner, 
who looked upon the comforts of an inn 
as unnecessary luxuries. 

‘The silk-spinners took their departure, 
going out, not by the front door, but 
down into the cellar, with their lighted 
lanterns. aud so into underground pas- 
sages until they came to their dwellings 
in the chalk cliff. thus avoiding the bit- 
terness of a winter night. The small 
table was drawn up nearer to the fire; 
the landlord provided an ample supply 
of wine, and the four men seated them- 
selves in front of the blazing logs. ‘The 
commander of the queen’s forces was the 
first to speak, and he addressed Cardillac. 

“When the Duc de Montreuil told 
me you reiku tdia combercice ieveegment 
the sword’s point, [ resolved on the first 
opportunity to oblige you, even if [ was 
compelled to take a disagreeable journey 
for that purpose.” 

“ My lord, I apologize for my boorish- 
ness iu disobeying your commard, and 
regret that 1 have put you to the incon- 
venience of a journey to Montrichard.” 

"Oh, that’s no matter. Our ride 
hither has settled two questions, which, 
perhaps. would not have been resolved 
so well at Loches. ‘The first pertains to 
your swordsmanship, and the second to 


your loyalty. which, as my friend De 
Montreuil’ was injudicious enough to 


disclose to you, I doubted. For such dis- 
belief I now apologize. In these troub- 
lous times true men should hold no mis- 
understandings with one another, and | 
trust all is now clear between us.” 

“ So far as [ am concerned, that is the 


case,” replicd Cardillac. 
™tzoed. . well; we wish to culist your 
assistance in liberating the queen, and 


De Montreuil has for some time pro- 
claimed your merits, which I did not ac- 
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cept at their proper valuation. We have 
been using every effort toward the queen’s 
escape, but up to the present time have 
hbcen unsuccessful. Now a new difficulty 
has arisen, coming from a most unex- 
pected quarter; a quarter so exalted that 
our criticism is stricken dumb, The 
queen has caused to be sent to me an 
order forbidding the Very Reverend the 
Abbé of Ligny from making any further 
efforts on her behalf. The queen, poor 
lady, has been these months past cut off 
from all communication with her follow- 
ers. She is surrounded by women, and, 
naturally, knows nothing of what is go- 
ing on outside her prison walls. I dare- 
say that the failure of our efforts has im- 
creased the rigor of her imprisonment. 
and this doubtless is partly to blame for 
the unfortunate proclamation—if J dare 
call it so, in all loyalty. In addition to 
this, some one must have poisoned the 
mind of her majesty against the Abbé 
omiltieny.” 

ES lordmaikesexcuse iny ingerrup- 
tion, but if her majesty is cut off from 
all communication with the outside 
world, how could she know anything of 
the abbé’s doings? ”’ 

* Of* course, mg dear De Cardillac, a 
certain “percentage Or Ne weme Glee 
through, but we have reason to doubt the 
genuineness of this proclamation. ‘Phe 
signature certainly resembles that of the 
queen, but there are some expert forgers 
in the other camp, and the blow ts so 
unexpected, and so contrary to her 
majesty’s own interests, that without cor- 
roboration we hesitate to act upon it.” 


“From whom did you receive the 
proclamation ?”’ 

“Prom the Duc de Montreuil him- 
self.” 

* And from whom did the duke receive 
ce 


“ That he refused to disclose, but he 
assured me that the document came di- 
rectly from the queen.” 

“The Duc de Montreuil would never 
make such a statement unless he believed 
fete be true. 

“Certainly not. I am well aware that 
he credits it, but until I know the avenue 
through which it came. and so can add 
my own judgment to that of De Mont- 
reuil’s, I, as commander of the forces, 
hesitate to act upon it.” 
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“ Would you obey the document if you 
knew it to be genuine?” 

Oi eecer tainty. Vireo vwmican yOu as 
such a question? ” 

‘Because in that case I shall tell vou 
how it came into the Duc de Montreuil’s 
hands.” 

“You! How can you possibly know 
anything about it?” 

“T gave it to the duke, and asked him 
to present it to you. I am acquainted 
with one of the queen’s ladies in waiting. 
and asked her to persuade the queen to 
sign such a proclamation. I, myself. got 
the document from the chateau at Blois. 
and finding the Duc de Montreuil here 
oll my arrival, did not go through to 
Loches, as was at first my intention, but 
gave it instead to him.” 

| Vor you Mean to assert.” samine 
Italian, speaking for the first time, and 
speaking very softly, although there was 
a dangerous glitter in his eyes. “that it 
was upon your advice—you, a man un- 
known in our ranks—that her majesty 
issued what was practically a sertence of 
dismissal against one of her most faith- 
ful servants?” 

ce ese 

“May I ask why? Surely. you feel 
no personal animus against me?” 

“None in the least, reverend father. 
I took the course, of which doubtless you 
disapprove, because all your ingenuities 
had failed. Worse than that, you were 
keeping the town of Blois on the alert. 
and thus prevented my success. As well 
might a man endeavor to extract honev 
from a bechive, while some one else was 
Irritating the bees with a stick.” 

The abbé was about to reply. when the 
Archbishop of Toulouse, his superior. 
motioned him to continue silent. 

“ There is little use in arguing the pros 
and cons of the proclamation,” said the 
archbishop. ‘ Let us talk of the future. 
rather than of the past. We are here for 
a practical purpose, M. de Cardillac, and 
the proposal we offer you is this. You 
are a man with your way to make in the 
world. J suppose I may take that for 
granted? ” l 

aes my lord archi Dop 

“You are young, energetic, fearless: 
exactly the man the Abbé of Ligny needs 
to carry out his plans. If you return 
with us to Loches. and take service under 
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the direction of the abbé. 1 make no 
doubt the next project will prove suc- 
cessful.” 

“ } have been told, my lord archbishop. 
that there are many spies in Loches, ard 
their presence may account for the failure 
of former schemes for the queen's libera- 
tion, as I am sure the plans of the Abbe 
of Ligny must be well laid. On account 
of the spies alone l should be compelled 
to refuse the invitation to Loches.” 

“Youth is ever confident. Perhaps 
you scorn my assistance, monsieur! ` 
said the abbe placidly. 

Oh, 1G; ewerenel father Oana: 
ordinary occasion IT should welcome it, 
but a battle and a plot are two different 
things... The more men you can secure 
on your side in a battle. the better: the 
fewer there are in a plot, the better. In 
my plot there are two persons. and that 
is just double the ideal number.” 

“Young man, tell me your plot. We 
shall all treat what you say in the utmost 
comfidence.” 

“ My plot consists in transferring her 
majesty from the chateau of Blois to the 
château of Loches.” 

“ But the details, Orn 

On iea) They are like the 
weather andohange day by Tav: olten 
al aimes a 

The Duc d’Epernon did not like the 
trend of the conversation. He thought 
his lesson in swordsmanship should have 
taught the voung man ai little more 
modesty than he appeared to possess, 

“T think. monsteur.” Nhe said, “ you 
treat the abbé with less consideration 
than his high ofice. or his distinguished 
personal qualifications. deserve.” 

Cardillac rose to his feet. 

"I regret. my lord dike, that what | 


an high offices on either side. 
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have said has produced such an impres 
sion upon yaur mmd. L assure both you 
and the abbé that 1 meant no disrespect 
to himself or the company. 

“Ah. you may smile. but what I say is 
strictly true. 1] am usually very direct in 
my speech. and no mau mistakes my 
meaning. Here 1 have made an attempt 
at verbal fencing, with the same result 
that followed my measuring swords with 
vou. my lord duke. I shall now speak 
plainly. | belong to neither faction that 
divides France, As I told the Duc de 
Montreuil. 1 believe there are mostly 
knaves on one side, and mostly fools on 
the other.” 

“You hold a flattering opinion of 
your country, young man,” said the duke. 

“Oh. there is nothing wrong with the 
country. | am referring merely to those 
y [refuse 
then. to be labeled. and called king's 
man or queen's man. f am in this con- 
Wt lor Victor de Cardillac and T Em 
goig to fight as Victor de Cardillac 
orders, I ask no man’s assistance, and I 
wil] assist no man. I refuse to disclose 
the particulars of my conspiracies. 

“Jf I succeed: the vqueen will reach 
Loches if i tail~my head wilka 
block. It is like to do so in any case. 
if I fall ito the clutches of De Luynes 
Pieletatienl par e penaltis if | succeeds 
J ask no othee in the gift of the queen. 
and no money from the coffers of her 
supporters. .\nd now. gentlemen, if I 
have made myself understood, I beg 
leave to bid vou good night.” 

“Good uight.” said the Duc d’Eper- 
non shortly. The other two said noth- 
Ing, and Cardillac, with a comprehensive 
bow to all three. went up the stairs, and 
so to bed. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Mists brood over the skies. 
Yet from the depths of the blue 
The stars, with their tender eves, 
Shine through. 


So with the mists of the past— 


Ah. 


but the joys we kuew !— 


Your eyes shall unto the last 


Shine through 


? + 
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A SHORT STORY. 


n WOUL PT killou now it 
could. Rev See e is 
sweeter for the keeping. 
What is life! But the 
time will come— _ Four 
beings you will love bet- 
itself. To take them 
To be near and 





life 


thai 
from you one by one! 
talk with you and watch rour agony. 


ter 


too! AhI sec it! 
Twenty years lt 


And then you, 
You cannot escape. 
is worth waiting for.” 

In all my years of happy wedded life 
I had never quite forgotten the renc- 
gade’s words. And to-day the threat 
thrust itself aggressively upon my con- 
sciousness. 

It was absurd that I should still re- 
member it, much more that it should 
disturb me. When it was uttered, my 
enemy stood in a prison dock, condemned 
to fifteen years’ imprisonment. Since 
that time I had circled the globe three 
times, a homeless, friendless wanderer— 
corresponding with no one—an atom lost 


iy the sex~or humanity. Then, sixteci 
years ago, I had come home, my wander- 


lust satisfied. 

I had married and taken up the quiet 
life of a country gentleman. ‘Surely it 
would take the subtlety of Satan himself 
to discover the adventurer of twenty 
years ago in me, Arthur ‘Baylor. [ven 
my name was changed. John Drake i 
had been called then. 

sixteen years of happiness! Believe 
Meovatter a man has drifted over the 
world for years. without money or pur- 
pose, fe is fitted to appreciate the de- 
lights of the most humble. so it be a 
home. 

When he is as fortunate as I. succeed- 
ing to an estate just rich enough, to an 
income just large enough, for happiness, 
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surrounded by the friends and associa- 
tions of youth, and with the most perfect 
woman in the world for a wife, then he 
must needs be happy. 

Sixteen years ago 1 had come home. 
One, two, three, four—yes, it had been 
twenty years. As the twilight thickened 
I turned toward the house with a smile 
at Wy weal eacars, ~ Dynon years. 
“Four beings you will love better than 
life itself.” If the tiW@atsaveremever to 
bear fruit, now was the time. 

Suddenly from far off came a long. 
animal-like cry. 

Its direction was indefinite; it might 
easily have come from the sky above or 
from any one of the points of the com- 
pass. The average man might never 
have noticed it. But L leaped forward 
toward the house as though I had seen 
it burst into flames. It was the revenge 
ery of the East Indian, 

Ethyl had been sitting on the cast 
porch; she rose as I came plunging up, 
and cried out to know what was the mat- 
ter. 


“The children, wife! Where are 
they 

“Why, they're all right They iero ag 
minute ago.”’ She caught some of my 
excitement. “Tom, Eunice, Maggie!" 
Pee Fierce! and“ Coming “two voices 
replied, she tured to me. ‘“ Why, Art. 


whats the mation. 

“ They are not all right. “Pom didn't 
answer. Tom—Tom—Tom!’’ Aly voice 
echoed dismally back at me, but there was 
no other response. 

“You frighten me, Arthur. IIe was 
here only a few minutes ago. What’s the 
matter?” 

~ 1 will tell yun but first And Eo 
For the love of Heamen, find Hint” 
Eunice and Maggie. the one ten, the 


THE 
other six years old, appeared. “ Eunice, 
where is Tom?” 

“Went up to Wests,” said [unice. 
“Just a minute ago.” volunteered Mag- 
gie. 

Now, as ‘Tom was fourteen, and Tillis 
West was his particular chum, there was 
something in the naturalness of this that 
reassured me. 

All at once 1 had seemed to act irra- 
tionally. But I couldn't get rid of my 
alarm; so. after a few words of reas- 
surance to Ethyl, 1 started up the road 
toward the West home, which lay about 
an eighth of a mile from my own. 

Still, such were the mental suggestions 
of the ery | had heard, that before | 
reached West’s 1 was running again. l 
could hardly wait for the door to open. 
When it did, Mrs. West looked at me as 
though startled at my appearance. 

4 niles. West,” 1 said, ‘ excuse me, but 
is ‘Tom bere?” 1 remember thinking 
how absurd | would appear in her eyes 
if. after all, there was nothing the mat- 
ter. 

But her reply drove all that out 
of my head. Laen seen him, Mr. 
Baylor.” she said. 

“We would be with Lllis,” 1 said, and 
then I saw Ellis sprawled over a book in 
the corner of the room. 1 do not think 
1 said anything more. 

l must have sprinted home, for the 
next instant I was there and running 
everywhere, calling wildly for ‘Tom. 

The house was in confusion, Maggie 
and lunice were crying, and my wife was 
following me distractedly about. But no 
trace of him could be found, He had 
disappeared entirely and seemingly sim- 
ultaneously with that weird, exultant cry 
m ie dark. 

After a while 1 found myself in the 
library alone with my wife. She was en- 
deavoring to calm me. In a hundred 
ways the absence of Tom might be ex- 
plained. 

But when | told her of the strange oath 
of vengeance that had been taken against 
me, of my premonitions. and of the warn- 
ing cry, | could see that my earnestness 
impressed. her. 

“Oh, Arthur, if something has hap- 
pened to him—” And she began to cry 
silently. 

‘Tears strengthen a 


from a woman 


Pi ie 
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man. l began to consider calmly what 
was to be done. 1 went up to West’s, 
thence to Parker’s, thence to Reed's, 
thus disposing of all our neighbors. But 
nowhere did I find Tom or a trace of 
him. 

l spent a sleepless night. 1 chafed at 
the inaction; but what could be done 
before morning? 1 retired, but I could 
hot stay in bed. After tossing about for 
what seemed an eternity, l arose and 
looked at the clock. It was a little after 
one. Half-dressed, IT stumbled out into 
the night. There was not a nook nor a 
corner nor a shadowy spot in the grounds 
that escaped my scrutiny. 

Hours after 1 came out, 
ghostly figure across the lawn. 
I hurried toward it. 

“ Who’s there?” I cried, unconscious- 
ly using the inflection of the sentry on 
post, learned well in my old soldier days. 
The figure turned and hurried toward 
me, flinging itself into my arms with a 
sob, It was my wife: she could sleep no 
more than l. 

The next morning at ten 1 phened to 
Rockford, the nearest city of importance, 
for a detective. He came, and we took 
all the steps customary tn such cases. But 
through it all the words of that fiend in- 
carnate rang in my ears. 

“(me by one. You cannot escape.” 
‘They filled me with a sense of impo- 
fence,-as, 1f dt were Satan himself vik 
whom |] was contending. 


l1. 


THREE weeks had nearly passed. 1 do 
not wish to be discredited—and will not 
be; it is a matter of criminal history— 
when | state that, by some inexplicable 
agency, my three children had disap- 
peared one by one, leaving mever a trace 
behind. 

It was on Monday evening that the 
first was taken. During the weck the 
whole neighborhood had been searched 
and the disappearance advertised far and 
wide, but in vain. 

Qu the following Monday, at dusk, 
my wife and | were sitting in the library, 
both making some pretense at reading. 
Kunice and Maggie were playing about 
the room. IT noticed an unwonted still- 
vess. | looked up. Maggie alone was 
in the room. 


Į spied a 
Startled, 
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Noe. | asked, “ whereas Eu- 
mee?” 

“(Gone outh,” lisped Maggic. 

The door was half open. I[ went 
through into the parlor. The outside 
door was ajar, Eunice could not 
have been gone more thai a minute. 


But when I called, there was no response. 
lisas the story of Loni repeated. She 
could not be found. My youngest child 
alone was left. 

I had not attempted to conceal the fact 
that I dreaded some such event as had 
taken place, and this last disappearance 
set the neighborhood on fire. The thing 
Meee Nowerer, so unaccountable, that 
tmere were yery few. if any. nho attempt 
ed to explain the mystery. (me of the 
foremost detectives of the country was 
engaged from Chicago. but he seemed 
equally at a loss with myself. 

Among the visitors who thronged our 
home daily was one Mr, Holcomb. He 
was an old man. with a profusion otf 
long, gray beard, erect of figure and keen 
Cere: 

He lived alone, a little more than a 
mile from us, but always had heen a 
frequent visitor, and had seemed more 
than ordinarily fond of the children. 

=r. Baylor,” he said. "you one 
pitied, IT know. TI certainly sympathize 
with you, you do not know hew much. 
Tell me, have you no idea about these 
outrages? ” 

Ilis sincerity was so apparent that I 
told him what I had told no one beside 
the detectives—my suspicions as to the 
perpetrator. He was deeply atfected at 
the idea of such a diabolic revenge +o 
long cherished. 

“Tf your suspicions are correct, tus 
miscreant will not stop now. Your other 
child. vour wife—" 

I uttered an involuntary cry. 

“T hurt you. | know. But it’» best to 
look things in the face. Judging from 
the past. he will aim his next blow at 
your remaining child, and that soon. 
Now the question is. what measures can 
be taken to thwart him?” 

He continued, not giving me time to 
frame a reply. 

“No eyes are so sharp as those of a 
parent. If you will allow ime to advise 
you—” 

I assented gratefully. 
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“Tt is that during the next few weeks, 
or until the mystery is solved, you and 
Mrs. Baylor keep constant watch over 
little Maggie. One or the other of you 
keep an eye on her every movement. At 
night let her sleep in the same bed with 
you. It might be a good plan to attach 
her hand by a string to your own, so that 
at the slightest motion from her you will 
awake. ‘This may seem impertinent in 
me, but—” 

I assured hin of my gratitude. In- 
deed I was grateful, and persuaded of 
the wisdom of his advice. I determined 
to profit by it. 

During the following weck our vig- 
ilance never relaxed. Never, | believe, 
was a child more ‘constantly watched 
ever than was Magyie. But the result 
vou know. 

Gne afternoon, exactly a week aiter 
the disappearance of uiice. 1 stook 
Maggie by the hand and went for a walk 
through the*erchard at themrear of “the 
house. I came at length to a rustic seat 
and sat down. Maggie sat contentedly at 
my side, munching an apple. I must have 
dozed off. 

Suddenly I raised my head with a jerk. 
The place beside me was vacant. Mag- 
gie was nowhere to be seen. The half- 
caten apple lay at my feet. And from 
somewhere in the distance sounded the 
terrible East Indian revenge cry. 


They tell me that for a weck Dawas 
mad; that I raved incessantly of my 
lost children, and that if I had not been 
restrained I would, at times, have torn 
my best friends to pieces in the suspicion 
that they were the abductors. 

They tell me that the only person be- 
side my wife whom 1 was willing to have 
about me was Mr. Holeomb. and that he 
was with me constantly. Of all this I 
remember nothing. I only know that I 
awoke one day with the realization that 
there was a familiar something missing 
from the room. I lay for what seemed 
an eternity trying tu recall whatit was. 
And then the truth burst upon me. My 
wife was gone. 

I cried out loudly for her. “ Ethyl. 
Bee. 

Thore rame No reply, 

Then my reason returned and | turned 
to the watchers at mx bedside. Alr. Par- 
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ker and Mr. Holcomb. and asked in a 
ealm voice where she was. 

evone is well, it themext room, suid 
fee Parker. “You hare been very ill. 
Go to sleep.” 

“Eam not ill now. You are deceiving 
me. What has happened ?”’ 

“ Nothing, nothing. What are you 
doing?” For | was getting out of bed 
unsteadily. 

pelea well now, Nine Parker. And 
I know what has happened. My three 
ehildren were taken. And now it’s my 
wife. You may as well tell me. l can 
stand it. And [ll find out. anyway.” 

I had bathed my hands and face 
hastily and was drawing on my clothing. 

Mr. Parker hesitated a moment. and 
then said quietly, but with a break in his 
voice: 

“ Youta@pe right.” 

ENTEN. WARE 

“This morning carly. Mrs. Parker 
was here. and they slept together. At 
four o'clock my wife was not able to 
sleep longer, and she came out here 
where I was. At aa she eent hack to 
the room. The bed was empty. Mrs. 
Baylor was not te be found.” 

Crn turn is next, sundal 
“And God grant that it come soon! ” 

I do not believe it was an hour after 
Ethyl’s disappearance had been discov- 
ered before every. person within ten miles 
had been notified and were out in parties 
or singly. searching for her. Fhe tele- 
phone was used wherever possible; in 
some cases mounted men carricd the 
news, in others it was shouted from house 
to house. 

It did not seem possible that any living 
creature could have escaped the rigid in- 
spection that followed. ‘The fields and 
woods were searched, the ponds and 
streams were dragyed. 

A party of representative men- on 
horseback went from house to house, and 
regardless of wealth or position of the 
owner, searched every room, But noth- 
mg was discovered EM wife. like my 
ehildren, seemed to have disappeared into 
space. 

To me, this was all mere wasted effort. 
A eurious Eastern fatalism had taken 
possession of me. Nothing could stop 
the mareh of events. 

It had been ordained that these should 
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go and that I should follow. I was more 
than ready. ln dull misery I awaited the 
event. 


HI. 


À WEER passed by—two weeks. Noth- 
ing happened, During that time I suf- 
fered a thousand deaths. One afternoon 
l happened to be up at Mr. Parker's, 
and. staying late, was invited to remain 
for supper. Chatting for a time after- 
ward, it was nearly dark when | went 
out the front gate. 

Now, when I left the house I intended 
to go home, but when I entered the road 
it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world that I should turn away from home 
instead of toward it. I didn’t reason out 
the matter at all, but quictiy gandia 
more peaceful state of mind than I had 
known in a month, I took my way west- 
ward. 

Presently I turned in at a lane, and, 
after a quarter of an hour, a large 
house loomed up before. I elimbed the 
steps. and the door opened before I could 
knock. Old Mr. Holcomb stood before 
me, a neighborly smile upon his aged 
face. 

~ Naelcome, wr. Baylor ad am oid 
you came. [ was just thinking about 
VOU C OME 

I entered without speaking, almost 
without thinking. Tlolecomb turned and 
led the way. and 1 followed unquestion- 
ingly. 

We went through several doors and 
passages, always keeping on the same 
floor, At last he stopped in front of a 
door and beckoned me forward. As I 
passed in front of him, he turned the 
knob and flung the door open. 


For one instant I stared at the spec- 


tacle inside, and then sprang forward. 
At the same instant the magic web that 


had held captive my wits broke, and, 
wild with the joy of recovery, 1 was 
striving to embrace my wife and my three 
children all at once. 

In my delight at finding them, | did 
not notice at first that they were all 
bound. But so they were, each by the 
left hand, with stout chains, to staples in 
the floor. 

At this discovery I turned. and there 
stood in the door, not old Mr. Holcomb, 
but my enemy, the renegade, the dastard, 
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Simon Applegate, with a great false 
beard lying at his feet. 

I made one step toward him, and then 
stopped at what seemed an awtful phe- 
nomenon. 

For the foor of the room was sink- 
ing, and as I watched I saw that the 
roof sank also. lt stopped as suddenly 
as it had begun, and when it did Simon 
Applegate stood in the doorway, fully 
two fect above the level of the floor, 

fio take theny one by one, he re- 
peated slowly. ‘To be near and talk 
with you and watch your agony. And 
then you, too.’ Ah, I see you remember. 
Well, have 1] kept my word?” 

ić MOU- i 

Aake care. With one touch of my 
finger upon this button I can plunge you 
to death. Oh, I’ve fixed things nicely 
for you! I have the long arm now. 
But wait—Tll be more merciful than 
you were. I'll give you an alternative. 
I'l] kill you now or give you five minutes 
more to live. Which shall it be?” 

The thought of my loved ones made me 
a coward. Something might happen. 
‘Five minutes,” 1 pleaded. 

“ Very well.” He looked at his watch 

with devilish coolness. Then, as though 
his wrath overcame him, he suddenly 
dropped his assumed manner and 
snarled, beast-like, “So it is you, is 1t— 
you whose words condemned me to ten 
years’ living death? Don’t you wish 
you could have looked forward and fore- 
seen this day? ds J did! Ah, did I 
not see it? You and yours in my power! 
And you begging me for five more min- 
utes of life! Had I not seen it, could 
I have lived through all these years, do 
you think? 
“I had not lived in the Fast for noth- 
ing. Couldn't [, lying in my cell, fol- 
low you around the earth? Couldn't | 
trace you here? Couldn't I see you woo 
and marry the girl whom you were at 
the same time sentencing to death? 
Didn’t I rejoice as you reared your 
family, that my prophecy might be ful- 
filled ? 

“Very well. I built this house, 
making it ready for your coming. Say, 
when harmless old Holcomb came pot- 
tering around, didn’t you feel the tendrils 
of your mind being woven into his, that 
you might learn to do his bidding? 
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“Well, here you are! “VPhis room has 
a double roof. The lower half of it will, 
in a minute, form the floor, You will 
have sunk into a cellar, of which no one 
knows except myself. There, while those 
fools were searching up-stairs, your wife 
and children lay gagged und bound. 
There, in five minutes, you will all lay 
gagged and bound in death. Oh, it is 
fixed for you, curse you! Carbonic acid 
gas, Do you understand 2?” 

l understood. Few men have suffered 
as I did then. And I was helpless. It 
was of no use to shout. “The house was 
too isolated; it would only precipitate 
death. 

The children were sobbing. My wile. 
brave woman, was quict. I felt that 
her eyes were upon me. As_ though 
fainting with terror, I staggered back- 
ward. Simon .\pplegate’s hand moved 
toward the button. 

“Onesie!” | pleaded, < Ay niglit 
hand made an almost imperceptible 
movement toward my hip-pocket. 

“Vou beg! You coward! If you only 
knew how I have waited for this. Mercy! 
Do you not wish you had shown me 
mercy? Mercy! Death is my mercy!” 

My heart leaped. 1 felt something 
withdrawn slowly, very slowly and care- 
fully from my hip-pocket. I had fallen 
back so as to shield my wife from the 
renegade’s view. 

ope] 1 cried. lost 
of Heaven! Or at least spare all but 
me. ‘lake my life, but spare then. 
‘They have done you no harm. What 
comfort will it give you, an old man, to 
kuow that you have killed a woman and 
three harmless babes?” 

“Comfort! If you only knew what 
happiness 1 feel! Revenge is geeeter 
for the keeping of it. Did I not say 
so? It is true—true!”’ 

Crack! «A> pistol-shot sounded from 
behind me. .\t the report I sprang for- 
ward. 

Dut piliere 





wus no need. Mer amies 
unm was true. The bullet entered the 
fiend’s head between the eyes. Death 
was instant, but even as he fell he pawed 
frantically at the wall for the fatal but- 
ton. But he was already falling, and 
his reach was short. His dead face, 
staring up at us, was the face of the devil 
mecaruate. 


THE 


WARRT AGE. 


BY SOPHIE KERR UNDERWOOD. 
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A SHORT STORY. 


F only it had not rained. if the 


streets had not been so 
muddy, if the Sunday 
editor of the Times- 





World had not been so 
cummmabott her stony. a) 
she had not torn the braid of her only 
decent tailored suit as she came in! And, 
besides, Anne had reached the place 
where the enthusiasm of free-lance work 
had worn off, and the uncertainty of neat 
months board bill was getting on her 
nerves. Moreover, there had been a 
woman in the car with just the sort of 
pointed fox furs that Anne would have 
chosen if she could have afforded them. 
Vhe first flight of the boarding-house 
stairs was carpeted with good Brussels, 
the second flight with Brussels that had 
served a term on the first flight. and the 
third flight with shabby ingrain. Anne 
thanked Heaven that the architect had 
added no more stories to the house, as 
she reached the last landing and flung 
out her hand to her door. The flare of 
gas that brought out the high lights of 
the golden-oak folding-bed and the 
marble-topped bureau, of the Civil War 
period, was not cheering, but she was 
used to it. and too tired to think of it. 
She unlocked her little desk, pulled 
out an alcohol-stove and a bottle of milk, 
and set some of the milk to heat. This 
done, she took off her hat and looked 
closely in the mirror to see if a gray hair 


oer wrinkle had come since morning. A 
shabby, clever-looking  gray-cyed girl 


stared back at her and assured her that 
any thought of wrinkles and gray hairs 
might be put off till to-morrow. 

Then she recollected her letters. The 
milk was bubbling and trying to climb 
the sides of the saucepan. so she dumped 
a couple of rubber bands out of a blue 
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Japanese cup on the bureau, gave the 
cup a wipe with the towel, poured out the 
milk, and sat down to drink it and read 
the letters at the same time. 

The first was a note about some work, 
a tentative order from a little magazine 
whose editor she knew would haggle over 
every paragraph. The second was a letter 
from a distant cousin, who closed with, 
Hew I envy you youtcareer!” axing 
grinned at the word. ‘The third was an 
announcement that Mme. Violette would 
sell her entire stock of imported hats at 
less than cost. Anne grinned at that, 
too. 

‘“[ wonder how she got my name?” 
she said, and picked up the fourth letter. 
This was from Fred Johnson, and she 
knew that he was again asking her to 
marry him. <A part of it she read twice, 
carcfully. 

You wont let me come to see you, but at 
least =f tcan writeewer sO. . ma want you 

I want you to rest against my strength, 
to find happiness in my tenderness. F want 
to take care of you, Anne. Youre too tine 
and too feminine to be working the way 
you do now. You know I don’t make very 
much, but there's enough for both of us 
and-a little home. And I love you so... 


The rain rattled drearily against the 
window. A rank smell] of cooking vege- 
tables floated in over the trausom. Anne 
put the letter down and began to comb 
her hair. The dinner-bell would ring 
in a few minutes; it did while she was 
washing her hands, and she heard the 
other boarders hurrying down. Presently 
she followed. 

The dining - roond Was like other 
boarding-house dining-rooms, the walls 
covered with dark two-toned paper that 
would not showin. “Scott andes 
Friends at Abbotsford,” on one wall, 
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aed at The Trial oi Winegeans, ” 
on the other. A gilt-framed mirror hung 
over the mantel, and a particularly ugly 
sideboard was filled with little dishes of 
dessert. Everything was clean, but 
darkly clean. The china was white and 
cheap, the glasses thick, the salt-cellars a 
livid, bargain-sale blue. Worcestershire 
sauce and catsup wore their original bot- 
tles, unashamed. 

Anne looked at it all, and thought of 
a table set for two, of thin glass, of rose- 
bud - china, and flowers, and shaded 
candles. ‘The air was heavy with the 
vegetables of yesterday and to-day. At 
Annes table sat a speechless school- 
teacher with red hair, a bounder of a 
German who ate offensively, an engaged 
couple who shared a jar of raspberry 
jam, and an old lady who felt that the 
servants showed partiality to the others 
in the cuts of meat. 

It was not a bad dinner, but uninter- 
esting—soup, roast beef, browned pota- 
toes, spinach, lettuce salad, tapioca pud- 
Ging, and colce MAs a climax ite 
found a hair in the pudding. Therefore, 
in a furious revolt against the day, her 
Work, amd the details of her life, she 
retired precipitately to her room, wrote 
a letter to Fred Johnson saying that she 
would marry him whenever he liked, had 
a good cry, and went to bed, feeling that 
she had solved the problem of her uni- 
Merce: 


At first it seemed like a good dream, 
this sudden deliverance from the bondage 
of earning an uncertain and uninteresting 
living. Aune bought a few of the most 
feminine frocks she could find—ruffles, 
and laces, and soft light colors, the sort 
of thing she had not had since her father 
died. She hemmed some towels, very 
badly, and in a month she went around 
the corner with Fred Johnson and two or 
three of their friends and was married 
in the parsonage of the church which she 
had sometimes attended. 

As it happened, there was a new min- 
ister, whose first wedding this was, and 
he and his young wife were so excited 
about it that their enthusiasm gave the 
flavor of romance which had been lack- 
ing. Mrs. Minister kissed Anne and al- 
most wept over her, and said she was 
glad it was Anne whom her husband had 
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married first, and that she hoped they 
would be as happy as they had been, and 
a lot of other things with the pronouns 
all mixed up, but indicative of good- 
will. 

And Anne gave Mrs, Minister half of 
her bunch of white roses, and then she 
and Fred went away to take the train 
to Atlantic City for a week. Fred had 
two weeks’ vacation from the bank, and 
the second week they meant to buy fur- 
niture and get their flat in order. 

Anne was glad when the second week 
began. She reveled in the choosing of 
the furniture and china. She developed 
a mania for bargains, and was in the 
seventh heaven when she found a dining- 
room set in plain dark oak that left 
enough for her to buy the brass-handled 
mahogany desk she longed for. ‘wo or 
three relatives on each side gave wedding- 
presents of money, and this was what 
they used for the furniture. Anne no- 
ticed that Fred’s taste ran to things she 
thought tawdry—machine carving and 
crude colors—but soon forgot it in the 
keenness of her pleasure in this grown-up 
doll’s-house. She made curtains and 
hung pictures with a happiness so 
poignant that she was amazed. 

“You talk about my career,” she said 
in a letter to the distant cousin who had 
written her im the boarding - house— 
“weell, lve just found it, and it’s like 
every other woman’s—at home with the 
feather duster, Send me your recipe for 
omelet soute, for ’m compiling a cook- 
book.” 


Pr 


A CHARMING little home, sunmy win- 
dows, open fires, blooming flowers, is a 
tempting mental vision, In the concrete, 
one learns that windows are not attract- 
ively sunny unless they are washed fre- 
quently, that open fires demand constant 
care, that flowers will not bloom on ac- 
count of the gas or the steam-heat. ‘The 
dainty table set for two that is to be 
such a contrast to the commonplace 
boarding - house necessitates a deal of 
work from the hands of some one. Good 
food does not leap from the market to 
the table by any conjurer’s trick. Shaded 
lamps have a background of a smelly oil-- 
can. Scouring -soap and serubbing- 
brushes are as potent a part of the home- 
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maker’s paraphernalia as the copper Jugs 
and the Mona Lisa. 

These were some of the things Anne 
had to learn. 

Fred Johnson had been quite accurate 
when he said their home must be small. 

did not make much money, and it 
seemed unlikely that he would soon make 
more. They could not afford a maid, 
but a woman came in twice a month to 
do heavy scrubbing. 

When the last curtain was up and the 
last piece of furniture put in its best po- 
sition —— somiaaue not lightly decided 
on, be sure settled down to 
housekeeping with that feeling which is 
common to many brides, a sort of “ This 
is a unique and wholly individual 
experience } am having. and there never 
was a housewife who did the things | 
shall do, or was as successful as } shall 
be.” 

Aud then, very gradually, she began to 
realize that her house and its keeping was 
not the most important thing in her life 
—in fact. that she had married a matt as 
well as a house. 

Fred Johnson was assistant teller in a 
small bank. He was passably good-look- 
ing, of the same type as the hundreds of 
clean - shaven, broad - shouldered youug 
clerks and accountants who throng lower 
Broadway at the lunch-hour. He had 
known Anne all her life, and was as 
much in love with her as he could be; 
and when he said he wanted to 
make her stop working—at her business, 
tiara muke a home for her, he 
was following the primitive male 1u- 
stinet. He did not see that he was 
asking Anne merely to change her work : 
that she would mow be cook, chamber- 











maid. waitress, seamstress, aud general 
manager of the limited finances of his 
home. 


He was a great deal more comfortable 
by this new arrangement, aud as he suf- 
fered no longer from undarned hose and 
buttonless shirts he felt that married life 
was a success. He would look at Anne 
across the dinuer-table and exclaim, 
especially when her cooking had been 
more than usually successful, T tell you, 
Anne, this is diving? But this was 
where his consciousness stopped. Ile 
merely enjoyed the better care and atten- 
tion and food. and responded to it by 
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taking on a.layer of fat and being fussy 
about his meals. 

They had a few friends, people they 
had known in boarding- houses mostly, 
whom they gathered in to an occasional 
game of cards or Sunday night tea. Oth- 
erwise they were pretty well isolated, and 
Anne found that sometimes days went by 
when she spoke to no one except Fred 
and the iceman or grocer’s clerk. She 
was not lonely, however, for her house- 
work absorbed her, and there was a 
public library where she read a good bit 
and got books to read in the evenings. 
She began to study French again, and. 
after the first effort to overcome the 
natural mental inertia of disuse, she en- 
jyoxed it 

She tried to read to Fred things she 
thought he might like, but he wanted 
nothing deeper than the sporting page, 
and when he had read that he spread 
it over his face and slept noisily. They 
went to the theater occasionally, and 
sometimes, at first, to church: but Fred 
preferred to lie in bed late on Sunday. 
aud after a time Aune went alone. l 

It was not many months before Anne 
found that she needed sume new clothes. 
Also, the linen-closet. which had not been 


very well nor fully stocked, began to 
need replenishment. The china and 


glass and the kitchen-ware had suffered 


some slight accidents, aud new things 
were needed there, also. 


At their late Sunday breakfast Anne 
laid these matters before Fred as he 
chuckled over the colored supplements. 
He looked up when he began to gather 
the import of her words, and the smile 
faded away 

“Good Lord, Anne.” he said. “ need- 
ing things already? Can't you buy them 
out of the housekecping allowance?” 

Anne flushed. It is not easy for a 
woman who has been independent to ask 
her husband for money that she may be 
decently clothed and their home not be 
shabby. 

“Tm afraid not, Fred.” she answered. 
“ You know we figured the housekeeping 
money down pretty close, and it’s right 
hard to keep within it, now that every- 
thing's so high.” l 

“Mell, 1 dont know what aoni 
going to do about it” answered Fred. 
CT suppose you don’t want me to give 
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up having lunch, do you?” Whereupon 
he returned to the colored supplement, 
dismissing the subject. 

For a minute nne looked at him 
through tears she could not Keep back. 
Then she pulled herself together and Dbe- 
wan to clear the table. In that minute, 
however, she knew, once and for all, the 
man she had married, and it was not 
ngrecable knowledge. 

The next morning, when Fred went to 
work, he paused before the good-by kiss, 
and said casually: 

‘You said you needed some money yes- 
terday, didn’t you?” 

“Ves,” answered Anne, “1 did, but— 
if it’s out of—" 

“Well, here’s five dollars,” he said, 
cutting her short. “ Yow Il have to make 
that do.” He threw down the money and 
Was gone. 

Anne looked about the flat. Tt was 
setting into that first shabbiness when a 
little outlay in the way of new covers 
aud a day or two of the furniture-reno- 
rator would inake all the difference in the 
world. 

“It would cost twenty dollars to get 
the things done that really need doing,” 
she calculated. “Amd I haye no spring 
dres or hat, and my shoes are just worn 
out. And there's the table - linen—ten 
dollars would do for that, I suppose, 


y 


“though it wouldn't get very much, and I 


must get kitchen things.” 

She glanced at the five-dollar bill. 
ST) get the kitchesthings weil that.” 
she decided. 

Qn her way to the shopping district 
she passed a magazine office which had 
formerly given her a good bit of work. 

D ois Still cdita thouglit 
Anne suddenly, “I know he'd give me a 
story to do, and maybe I could make 
enough to get the other things.” 

Full of the resolution, she went i at 
once, and Mr. Norris met her joyfully. 

“owas thinking about you. only yes- 
terday,” he declared. “I’ve got just the 
sort of story you'd like to do—jJust your 
style. Can you do it?” 

Could Anne do it! She could have 
fallen on his fat neck and cried for Joy 
when he outlined it to her, for it was one 
of those tedious Hbrary-research stories 
which she had always exulted in, and 
which most of her craft impatiently 
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scorned, She went away relieved in 
spirit. The way out of her present need 
was found, at-least. 
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BUT thenesiem@iioueht of Tred. He 
had spoken so bitterly at first of her 
work, and of how he would hate to see 
his wife doing anything for her living 
while he had his job. And then she re- 
membered how he had answered her 
about the money only the day before, and 
she decided to go ahead and say nothing 
to him. 

’ ror,” reasoned she, “after [ve got 
the things | need, [ don’t really care very 
much what he ®ays.” Whereupon she 
posted to the nearest library and set to 
work, 

It took three days to do the story, 
three days of solid toil—she could not 
do anything in the evenings—but when 
it was done she read it over satisfied. Her 
months of regular reading had improved 
her style and bettered her thought. She 
took it to Mar. Norris with an assurance 
slic imeworever iclt i the old days.) (ie 
next day she had a note from him. Tle 
liked it—said it was fine, just what he 
wanted, He would send her a check at 
ounce, aud in the meantime she must come 
in to see him again. “Phere would be 
other work. 

The check was for thirty-five dollars, 
a dittle more than she had expected, and 
Ame spent it with a mixture of joy and 
feat. Fred had never alluded to her 
request for money since that Monday 
morning, and she supposed he had for- 
gotten it. She bought linen for the table, 
shoes and a hat for herself, and material 
for two or three blouses. The windows 
full of smart spring suits made her dis- 
satisfied with her heavy winter serge, 
which was getting worn, Now, perhaps 
—unother story. 

But she must tell hied. Every time 
he looked at her new table-eloths she 
quaked for fear lest he ask whence they 
eame, and she felt unwilling to undergo 
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this constant humiliation of her self- 
respect. Sometimes she wondered if she 


was really afraid of his condemnation, 
ov of something else. 

Before she went to sec AIr. Norris 
again she told Fred about the story and 
the check and her purchases. Tle was 
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pleased, and somchow she knew that she 
had known all the time he would be. 

Se Whysstttats fie, Anic:” he de 
clared. ‘Why didn’t you think of it 
before? If ] were you, Vd go see every 
editor in town. You'll soon have enough 
to do instead of moping here at home all 
aves 

“Vm glad you don’t mind.” said Anne. 
after a pause. "1 was afraid you 
wouldn’t like it.” 

“Mind!” he exclaimed. ~ Now. what 
in the world made you think I'd) mind? 
Good Lord, if you wanted to. you could 
eet a regular job, and we could five a 
lot better than we do!” And he sank 
again inte the evening paper. 

Anne looked at him silently. “Phere 
was nothing to say. Ef he wanted her 
to work to clothe herself and help keep 
up the house, and if she could get the 
work to do, why. she might as well do 
it. She kept thinking dully to herself: 
“T want you to rest against my strength. 
to find happiness in my tenderness. — | 
want to take care of you, inne. j 
And this was what he really meant. 

The next day she tried to think it out. 
This was marriage. She was to work 
as before and live with this man an ab- 
solutely material existence. Marriage: 
She almost laughed. Why, he was just 
a comfortable animal, getting through 
life as easily as he could, with no thought 
for anything more exacting than his ap- 
petite! Anne wondered if he had heen 
so all the time. or if she was responsible 
for his deterioration. 

“or all my life!” she- thought. 
“ And this is the sort of thing—-or worse 
—that so many women live with. Efe 
isn’t cruel to me im any way | could 
nane. He isn’t unfaithful to me— 
probably never will be. -kle isn't a bad 
man—he's just a common one. And he’s 
not really—manly. Now, what am I 
going to do? Suppose | should have it 
child. and it should be like him?” 

She thought of .Vera,who had revolted 
against living “ with a stranger.” “Then 
she thought of melia Sedley: and her 
passionate devotion to the memory of 


George Osborne, who had been so 
entirely unworthy. Neither of them 


seemed to fit her case. Fred Johnson 
was no Zelmar. and there was nothing of 
the dashing scamp, Osborne. about him. 
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“Oh, well, she said aloud. “ what's 
the use of thinking about silly people in 
books? Itall comes to one thing—am 1 
going to live with him or not?” 

She walked about the little flat she 
had kept so carefully, and touched one 





or two pieces of the furniture she had 
been most fond of. Then she went into 
the bedroom and got out her hat and 


coat. She packed her trunk with her 
clothes and books, and put some shirt- 
waists and things for immediate use into 
a suit-case. When she was ready. she had 
the janitor call an expressman. Then 
she sat down to wait for Fred. 

eM lat ve you got vou Momon for? ~ 
he demanded when he came in, 


“Fred, ashe began. Fnr going ta 
leave you. Pm going away to-day—and 


Fmi not coming miek 

lte stared. 

ete vonie he said. 
this some sort of a silly joke? 
ner benen ~ 

“It isnt a joke, and Fm norm rer 
she returned. “| simply mean that if 
ye got to carn my own living I prefer 
to live by myself. Vye left everything 
here, and [ve paid the faundryman. 
And I’m going now. Goodby.” 

Before he could answer her she had 
shut the outer door and was gone. She 
heard him eall after her sharply, but she 
kept on down-stairs. 

“Lhe thinks PH be back in an hour or 
so.” she thought as she stepped out into 
the twilight. 

The warm spring air smelled good to 
her. She took a car, and in half an hour 
was back at the place where she had 
boarded before she was married. 

“Why, = sare” themlandiacly 
“You cau have your old room, too. 
just vacant since yesterday.” 

Ounce more Anne toiled up the good 
dsrussels, the worn Brussels, and the in- 
grain flights. The golden-oak folding- 
bed ancl the Civil War bureau had aot 
changed by so much as a scratch. Leven 
the blue Japanese cup was on the dresser. 

Anne locked the door and sat down. 

“l had to.” she said. “ Suppose l had 
had a child. lt wasn’t marriage. l 
suppose this is going to be hard—but the 
other was worse.” 

And then she began to unpack her 
suit-case, 


* (Or is 
Whe’ ll 


said. 
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LOVE AMONG THE 


CLIWBERS. 


BY BARRY LITTLETON. 


A SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER X (continued). 
OLD FRIEND. 


NEW 


GUISE OF AN 


ADLEY had quite frankly 
D been holding him up ever 
since that night when he 
had made his declara- 
tion upon the yacht. He 
had perfectly deliberately 






blackmailed him with the threat of 
exposing Stephan’s imposture himself 


and reaping the advantage of it; and 
Tommy, perceiving how completely he 
was in the elder man’s power, had acqui- 
esced in all his demands. 

Well, that old threat was outlawed 
now. Hadley’s power over him was at 
an end. 

But this was not the thought that 
came to Tommy when, upon turning 
away from Marian’s radiant face, he en- 
countered Hadley’s cold, contemptuous 
stare. Hadley had been watching; had, 
undoubtedly, seen the girl’s friendly. im- 
pulsive greeting, and had been amused 
by it. i 

In that instant a new and disquieting 
suspicion entered Tommy Glenn’s not 
very active mind. What reason had he 
to believe that this beautiful girl, who 
stood here before him so frank, so sweet. 
so friendly, had made him the topic of 
ridicule? What reason? None in the 
world but Richard Iladley’s uncorrob- 
orated word. And he knew now—had 
long known — that Hadley was a_ har. 
What if the fellow had lied in thi® in- 
stance as well as in the other? 

The thing that one moment had been 
a dim suspicion. became in the next 
undoubted —a certainty. He saw the 
whole plot now at a single glance. 

* This story began in THE 





Hadley knew that Marian had refused 
Tommy; and she had also refused Had- 
ley. Hadley had determined to be re- 
venged upon her for his discomfiture ; 
and in ‘Tommy Glenn he had found a 
tool which, in the fires of falsehood and 
hatred, he could forge to his purpose. 
Hadley then had repeated a descrip- 
tion he pretended Marian had given him 
of ‘Fommy’s proposal. It had sounded 
convincing at the time—sounded as if it 
could have come from no one but the 





gir] herself. But what had he said. 
after all?) What particulars had he 


given?) None beyond those which his 
own Imagination and his knowledge of 
‘Vommy could supply. 

The whole thing went through Glenn’s 
mind like a blinding, searing flash of 
lightning. It was all so quick that when 
it had passed he knew, with what was 
already a certainty, how both he and the 
girl had been betrayed. 

There had hardly been a long enough 
pause since her last words to him to 
bring surprise to her face. She was 
still looking at him, the lovely, friendly 
smile about ber Ips, waiting for him to 
respond to her declaration of friendship. 

He could say nothing. He was ab- 
solutely speechless. He could only look 
I ereraicm wile lor a moment, and 
turn away. 

In that momentary return of his gaze 
to Marian's face, Richard Hadley disap- 
peared. ‘The moinent Tommy left the 
girl he turned back to find Hadley again. 
but the older man had lost himself in 
me crowd. Glenn séarched for him 
vainly for some little time, and finally 
came upon him just as he was leaviug 
the house. The young man turned back 
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with a rush, got his hat and stick, and 
started out in pursuit. 

Luckily for him, Hadley was walking. 
‘Tommy emerged from the doorway just 
in time to see his enemy, a hundred 
yards or more ahead, turn into the park, 
vave a little gasp of relief at the sight, 
and clutched his stick tighter. 

Iie would not wait—they could have 
it out now. He moderated his pace a 
little. Hadley was strolling slowly, 
and Tommy did not wish to overtake 
hint too soon. 

He knew to a certainty the path 
which the man would follow, and he 
knew just the spot in that path where 
he wanted to overtake him. 

Hadley for once had fallen victim to 
his own self-confidence. He might have 
seen, had he not been blinded by suc- 
cess, that a new element hitherto not 
reckoned with had come into the situa- 
tion. He might have seen something 
that boded ill to himself in ‘Tommy 
Glenn’s face. 

bugene did not sec, Fle Icft the 
house as serene, as coolly contemptuous 
of all the world as he had always been. 
He had no idea that Tommy had fol- 
lowed him until, just as he reached an 
unfrequented part of the path, he felt 
a touch on his elbow and, turning, saw 
the face of the man he had duped. 

One glance then was enough to con- 
vince him that the younger man was 
dangerous. IIe had seen that look in 
Glenn’s face before. But the danger 
then had never threatened him. Now 
he saw that it did, and he was conscious 
of a premonitory sinking at the heart. 

‘1 didn’t know you meant to leave 
so soon. If 1 had, Pd have waited for 
you. You look as if you'd been hurry- 
ing. 

e | want to ask you just one question,” 
said Tommy. ‘Where was I when l 
asked Marian Farwell to marry me? ” 

For just the bare first instant there 
was nothing in Hadley’s face but sur- 
prise. His brows knitted, and he shot 
‘an inquiring glance at ‘Tommy. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 
But before Glenn could repeat the ques- 
tion, it was clear that he knew. The 
color began ebbing slowly out of his 
face, leaving it a dead blue-white, and 
the sweat started out on his forehead. 
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“Where was 1?” “Fommy repeated. 
“Where were we? What were we 
doing? You say she told you all about 
ieee eee eee 

It was a full half-minute before Had. 
ley said anything at all. 

“My memory of it is rather vague,” 
he began at last. “1 think T told you 
before all that she told me.” 

The lurid heat of his anger was ma- 
king ‘Tommy’s mind acute. He laid a 
trap. 

“She didn’t happen to tell you then 
what play it was we were seeing?” 

“Wo, said, Hadley, “she didnt, orif 
she did, I’ve forgotten. All I remember 
is her describing the way you looked 
leaning against the rail of the box.” 

“You liar!” thundered ‘Tommy. 
“€ Pve got you now !—no—stand where 
you are—we aren't likely to be inter- 
rupted here—and listen to me a moment. 
Stand still, I say— Oh, you would, eh? 
Not much—” 

The last exclamation was caused by 
Hadley raising his walking-stick as if 
for a blow. Tommy had snatched it 
from the others hand, and tossed it 
away into the shrubbery before the words 
were out of his mouth. He did it with 
his left hand, too; he held his own stick 
in his right. 

© Now, stand still and listen,” he said. 
“l suppose you think I’ve been paying 
blackmail to you all these months since 
that cursed yachting trip last summer, 
and haven't been doing anything else on 
the side. Well, that’s a mistake. Have 
you noticed that a good many of your 
creditors haven’t sent you any duns late- 
ly? Did you ever wonder why that was? 
Well, 1 can tell you. Because 1 own 
every debt you've made. My lawyer has 
bought them. T’ve got every note you've 
signed, and all 1 have to do to clean 
you out is to walk to a telephone-booth. 
Lda have done all that anyway, after the 
way you've treated ne since last summer 
—siuce you welched on that game we 
started on together. 

“And now that 1 know you've lied 
about Marian—have made me do_ her 
an injury that she’ll never recover from, 
you'll get what Vm going to, give you 
how. Whien Iae finished with you— 
and that won't be till I’ve done a anou 
job — no — stand still — then T’ll go 
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back to her and do whatever she wants 
me to. I ietell her tne truth about you 
and about that fiddling vagabond, as 
well as myself. If she- wants me to go 
and kill him or you, Vl] do it. If she 
wants me to shoot myself, Pll do it. 
But before I go back to her Pll do just 
this much toward squaring matters with 
you—” 

Before he had finished speaking, his 
fight, flexible rattan walking-stick had 
given an evil sort of wink, and had left 
its mark in a red welt across Iladley’s 
face. 

Hadley sprang forward; but Glenn 
stepped aside at the same instant. still 
keeping within striking distance, and 
repeated the blow. 

“Tm going to finish you first.” he 
said between his teeth. 


ClIiVPT ie I. 
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HE moment the door closed she 
came up to him, and laid her 
hands on his shoulders. 

“ Stephan, she asked, “are you hap- 
py, quite, perfectly, altogether happy?” 

* L.don't know,” said hc. aneren 
there is such a thing as perfect happiness, 
or not. But I am about as happy as l 
can bear to be Nanan 

Her body relaxed a little. secure in 
the circle of his arms, and her head 
rested ou his shoulder. 

“I have sometimes thought,” she said 
after a little hesitation — “l have 
thought a good many times, in fact, that 
I saw in your eyes a trouble which you 
weren’t sharing with me. It’s been there 
ever since that night of Uncle Obie’s 
clambake when you asked me to marry 
you. I have wondered if what [ said 
that night left a hurt that didn’t heal. 
Are you sure you are happy—sure you 
are satisfied?” 

“ Satisied?” he said. “I shall uever 
be satisfied as long as I live with you— 
No, Hsten. Because, dear, you will al- 
ways make me think each day that to- 
morrow will have something new for me; 
will show me some new and precious 
treasure about you which to-day I 
haven’t discovered. Always, as long as 
{ live, I think, you will be as much a 
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promise to me as you are a fulfilment. 
Coe ue of it!” 

There was a little silence between 
them. She stayed, contented as she was, 
one arm loosely clasping his neck, and 
the other hand playing idly with his 
wavy lack aan 

It was their first moment alone to- 
day—the frst time they had ever shut 
the door upon the whole world. 

It was to be a moment of short dura- 
tion, before either of them spoke again, 
there came a tap on the door. 

“ Manan,’ said her mother smeveme 
“ 1’d like to speak to you a moment.” 

Marian went to the door and opened 





tt, but did not invite her mother to 
cunter. 
“It's Mr. Glenn,” the elder woman 


said somewhat breathlessly. “ He came 
back here and asked for you. “They told 
De could masce you, but he- quite 
insisted on it. Then he atad for me. 
Ile says it’s important. and that he 
must speak to you alonc.” 

The girl turned toward her husband 
with a puzzled frown. 

“That's queer.” she said slo 
want to see hin in the least; and | can’t 
think what he could possibly have to say 
to me. But, then, I suppose he wouldn't 
have come back and asked for me this 
way unless it’s something important. Pd 
better go, hadn’t I, Stephan?” 

She did not look into his face until 
she had finished asking the quesfion. 
Then she uttered a surprised httle cry 
of alarm, and rushed across the room to 
him. 

~ AS lites? she asked. 
ie 

Stephan had turned as pale a» death. 

“ Nothing is theematter.” he qmi I 
am not ill.” But, for all that, he reeled 
a little where he stood, and clutched the 
back of the chair that was before him. 

She had stopped half-way across the 

“room, and stood looking at him, a new 
alarm dawning in her face. She waited 
for him to speak again. 

“Meeariag, ne said at laste. 1 want 
Vou to let me see Glenn alone, instead 
of going to him yourself.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“1 want,” he said, “to save you from 
what I am afraid may prove a disagree- 
able experience.” 


‘* Are you 
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“A disagreeable experience won't hurt 
me,” she retorted. “ ‘Tommy Glenn has 
heen very kind to me. If 1 can do any- 
thing for him now I want to do it, or 
else to tell him in person that I can’t.” 

“Very well,” he said, “then we will 
go together.” 

The look of wondering apprehension 
that touched her face suddenly deepened. 
She stiffened a little. 

“Stephan!” she cried, her voice 
pleading now. ‘‘ Stephan—there’s noth- 
ing—there can be nothing to make you 
afraid to let me talk alone with ‘Tommy 
Glenn.” 

Stephan made no immediate answer. 
He straightened a little, and his eyes 
met hers fearlessly enough, with noth- 
ing furtive, nothing ashamed, peering out 
of them. But he was still chalk-pale, 
and she could see that his hands were 
trembling. 

She waited a moment for lis answer. 
When none came—‘ I’m afraid | must 
go, Stephan,” she said a little unsteadily. 

But still she waited a moment after 
that, hoping, as if against hope, that 
some answer would come. 

Then she shivered, pressed her lips 
tightly together, turned away from him, 
and walked out of the room. 

“Where is he, mother?’ she asked. 
Stephan did not hear her reply, for the 
cir] had closed the door behind her. 

The sweet, silvery little chime of the 
clock upon the mantel-shelf had struck 
the quarter, half, and the hour, before 
that door opened again. 

Not a long time, as time is measured 
in the ordinary affairs of life. But as 
to a prisoner waiting to hear the tramp 
of the death-watch in the corridor—as 
to those who sit at a bedside watching a 
helpless agony that can have but one 
end—so to the man who waited there 
in the closed room that period of a little 
less than an hour seemed an eternity. 

Even at that he did not know the full 
extent of his peril. He thought he knew 
Tommy Glenn. Really he knew but 
half of him—the weak, vicious, revenge- 
ful half. That ‘Tommy could have re- 
pented the wrong he had done—that he 
could lave confessed his own share in 
the imposture, and voluntarily involved 
himself in the consequence of it, was a 
possibility which never occurred to him. 
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all you can say. 
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Vhat ‘Tommy had come to denounce 
him as an impostor Stephan felt per- 
fectly sure. He would no doubt bring 
up facts enough to give his denunciation 
plausibility, and to shake any faith that 
was not truly established upon bed-rock. 
Was Marians faith so established? 
Would he see it shining bravely out of 
her eyes when she came back to him; 
or would he find suspicion and distrust 
abready planted there? 

Could he have guessed that ‘Tommy, 
in an agony of self-reproach, was trying 
to take the whole blame of the imposture 
upon his own shoulders with a sincerity 
which would have compelled belief from 
the stoutest heart in the world, he would 
uot have waited in that room for Marian 
to come back to him. He would have 
sought her out, would have confided the 
Whole truth to both of them. But no 
inspired guess at such a possibility came 
to him. 

He waited: and when the door opened 
he stood looking into the face of the 
woman Framed in its portal.” He waited 
for her to speak; hut her “face alone 
confirmed his fears. It was aged, sunken 
with agony. 

He cried ont her name, and started 
toward her; but she waved him back, 
entered the room, and again closed be- 


hind her the door that shut out the 
world. 
It was only an hour snice she had 


closed it so before. How long an eter- 
nity that hour had seemed for her! But 
her manner held a strange and almost 
ghastly composure. 

“1 came back,” she said in a quiet, 
Aen Nare, “tO vive you a chance Tio 
speak, if there is anything—anything at 
It was not casy to do. 
I thought for a moment, after he had 
cone away. that | couldi’t come back: 
that 1 never could bear to look in your 
fave daca But I hare come TEE 
only this: If there is nothing you can 
say—and I don’t see how there can be 
anything—that you won't try; that you 
will just stand there silently, and let me 
go away. But if you wish to speak | 
will hear your - 

“So it needed only that.” he said. 
“Only the unsupported word of such a 
man as he to destroy everything, the 
whole fabric of your love and faith, 
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An hour with him, and I stand before 
you, condemned already, with nothing 
more than a condemned criminal’s right 
to be heard before sentence shall be 
passed upon him. Well, I have this to 
say, Just this: that never since the first 
moment we met have J lied to you. If 
I have kept back from you a part of 
the truth it was in a hope—” 

She did not allow him to finish. 

“I hoped I might have been spared 
that pitiful quibble,” she said. “ You 
mean you have never told me in so many 
words that you were a count. and not an 
impostor In masquerade. I suppose you 
never did. But will you pretend that 
you told the truth when you—when you 
—made love to me? No, don’t answer 
that. That would be a lie that | 
shouldn’t care to hear repeated.” 

“T have not lied,” he answered stead- 
ily. “ Not when I told you that I loved 
you, nor at any other time.” 

“Then is what Mr. Glenn told me 
a lie? <A lie from the first word to the 
last?” ‘The very sound of her question 
seemed for an instant to awaken a little 
gleam of hope in her eyes. “Tf you can 
answer that question in the one word, 
‘Ves.’ then I will listen.” she added. 
“ Otherwise, there is nothing—there caz 
be nothing that would be worth the pain 
of hearing.” 

“1 don’t know yet what he has told 
vou. 

“Tle said that he found you: playing 
the violin in a restaurant; that he hired 
vou to impersonate a count, on tlic un- 
derstanding that you were to make. love 
to me, and marry me if you could. And 
he told you that his purpose was to re- 
youge himself for a slight that he 
thought I had put upon him. That is 
what he told me. Was it a lie from be- 
ginning to end?” 

Peo iisepartly true, Gut it i= ont 
dermal! part of the truth \Will you 
hearsthe reat?” 

She did not answer: 
allowed him to go on: 

“T came to this country about a year 
ago,’ he gaid. “I came because l be- 
lieved it was a place where a man might 
call himself the captain of his own soul: 
that what he was—he, the real man— 
was all that counted—~” 

Oh — please —” 


and her silence 


she interrupted. 
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“Please spare me that. If you only 
knew how bitter to me is—’ 

“Phe verv day I reached New York,” 
he went on steadily, “ I saw your face— 
saw it, and—loved it. Somehow it 
seemed to hold for me the possibilities 
of all my dreams. 1 meant to work to 
earn my living. But that was not all. 
[| meant to win a place in the world— 
to fight my way up to a place in your 
world. 

“Meantime, 1 saw you when 1 could. 
‘The day to me seemed dead that didn’t 
give me some little momentary glimpse 
of you. The best happiness that 1 had 
was in sending you flowers without let- 
ting you know or dream from whom 
they came, and. once or twice, in seeing 
you wear them. It was all a dream— 
a foolish dream, perhaps — but I was 
a it. hen camesthe day of 
my awakening. That was the day you 
drove in the park with Richard Hadley 
—the day your horses bolted. l was the 
man who saved your life.” 

He could not see her 
turned away from him. But at his last 
words he saw her start as if to face him, 
only to arrest the action half-way. 

“T stood before you then,” he went 
on, “but you didn't look into my face. 
You saw how J was clad, and that was 
enough. You offered to pay me. and T 
went away. And then that night at the 
restaurant Glenn made me his offer. I 
declined it, and told him that he was 
a blackguard. I thought my dream was 
over—the whole of my dréam. But 1 
met an old man who gave it back to me. 
And then that morning came a chance— 
what seemed a chance —to make my 
dream come true. So I reconsidered 
(;lenn’s offer, and wrote him a note and 
told him I would do as he wished. 

“In a sense I have carried out the 
bargain; at any rate, he thought it was 
his bargain that 1 was carrying out; but 
if he has got back to his rooms by this 
time he will find all the money he has 
ever paid me waiting for him—all of it. 
but the very first, in the original checks 
which he gave me. So It wasn’t Ms 
bargain that I was carrying out.” 

“You told him you would do as he 
wished,” she said quickly. ‘ You did 
it. There can’t be anything to say after 
that. Really there has been nothing to 


face: she had 
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say at all. I think I am rather sorry 
that 1 came baek and listened. 1 have 
been thinking while you talked of what 
I am to do with the wreck you have 
made of my life. I am going away to- 
night, just as I had planned to go with 
you. | shall take mother with me. 

“L shall tell her that you and I have 
quarreled. I think it would kill her if 
| told her the truth. And you—if you 
have one grain of pity left for me—if 
your malice is satisfied — you will go 
away, too, quietly; without letting any 
one know the truth of what has hap- 
pened between us. And if you are in 
need of money Pll supply it. ‘That, I 
think, is all—is quite the last word that 
need ever pass between us.” 

She moved toward the door; but he 
intercepted her. 

“There is this last word more,” he 
said, “you shall hear: I love vou with 
all my soul, and I have not lied to you!” 

“Will you open the door, please?” 
she asked. 


) 





CHAPAT Ree Lt. 
WHAT MATTERS MOST. 


EOPLE often remarked, during the 
D winter that followed Marian Far- 
wells marriage, that Obadiah 
Williams was beginning to show his age. 
His appearance at his offiee had ceased to 
be an event by which men could set their 
watehes. > 

lt was no longer possible for the 
reporter who wanted a good local story 
to get it by the simple expedient of 
waylaying the old gentleman when, at 
exactly twelve o 'elock, he made his 
daily appearanee at the corner fruit- 
stand to buy the three apples which 
coustituted his lunch. In former days 
he had always been good for from 
half to three-quarters of a column. lt 
had just been a question of tapping 
him; the supply was inexhaustible. 

But this winter there had been whole 
weeks when his favorite haunts knew 
him not. Even at his desk he had 
seemed. listless, indifferent, absent- 
minded. Financial New York would 
have got the impression that he was he- 
coming a negligible quantity, had it not 
been for a “short, sharp panic in the 


York from his 
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stock-market which, for a week or two, 
galvanized him into his old aetivity. 

While it lasted—while his ofhee was 
being haunted by cotton-kings, railway- 
kings, vas-kings, all begging for money, 
of which commodity Uncle Obie invari- 
ably had more than \ hile 
that state of things endured he had been 
his old self again, Kut when the market 
had regained its tone, and things had 
settled back into their old rut, the former 
state of languid indifferenee seemed to 
envelop lim again. 

In May he shook the dust of New 
fect, and disappeared 
within the sacred fastnesses of his estate 
upon the sound. Here he was absolutely 
inaecessible. “Lhe moon itself eould have 
afforded him no securer retreat from the 
aggression of prying reporters. 

But if such a reporter eould have seen 
him about a month later, as he sat out 
on his veranda puffing placidly at his 
old cob pipe, and eying every ripple 
that went racing across the sheltered lit- 





tle cove which gave harborage to his 
yacht, that reporter would have got a 
surprise. 


It was the old Uncle Obie who sat 
there—the man of a year ago—square, 
sturdy, bright-cyed, although the wrin- 
kles about the eyes and mouth were per- 
Hagieebitten in a little deeper. Tii 
was an air about him to-night, repressed, 
but still patent to an acute observer, of 
expectancy. To-night, surely to-night, 
something was going to happen. 

The sound of a light step in the door- 
way made him turn his head; and the 
hext moment Marian appeared. 

To the eye of one who had not seen 
her—to the eye, that is, of any of her 
New York friends—she would have ap- 
peared strangely altered. Yet it would 


have been a little dithicult for those 
friends to tell wherein the alteration 
existed. She was not much thinner; 
she was not especially pale. Certainly 


she was not less beautiful. Her body, 
as she moved, lacked, it may be, some- 
thing of the old resiliency that had 
characterized it in former days. ‘That 
was the only material difference; but 
that was not the important one. 

The great difference cannot perhaps 
be better expressed than by saying that 
it seemed as if somehow another soul 
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looked out of her eyes. It was an older 
soul—a sadder one. 

As he looked at her now, Uncle Obie 
was reminded of a phrase Stephan had 
used about her at a time when the old 
man had not known that it was Marian 
of whom he spoke: ‘' When she has been 
Mite ie had said, when the acid of 
life has eaten through the vencer that 
is over her soul, then some man wil 
stand before her, and she will see him as 
he is.” Was it an omen, the old man 
wondered that that phrase had occurred 
to him just to-night. 

She had been his guest now for neariy 
a fortnight—she and her mother—ever 
since. their return from Isurope. They 
had gone abroad in accordance with 
Marian’s swiftly formed plan, which she 
had announced to Stephan on the night 
of their tragedy. They had traveled 
about most of the time, but had suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the main=channels 
through which the great annual stream 
of Americans is guided about Europe. 
They had lived quietly: had had the 
good fortune to encounter almost no one 
who knew them, and had searched for 
something of sufficiently poignant present 
interest to’serve as an anodyne to the 
bitter pain of the past. 

The search had not been successful ; 
although Mrs. Farwell had often been 
deluded into thinking that it was, for 
Marian did not mope—made uo parade 
of her grief, and courageously aided her 
mother in thinking up and putting into 
execution plans for various things that 
promised a good time. 

But along in April— they were in 
Paris then, and the endless avenue of 
horse-chestnut trees in the Luxembourg 
Gardens were coming into their annual 
period of flowering glory—suddenly one 
day Marian said: 

“ Mother, I want to go home—not to 
Aen rok urup to Uncle (bics place 
in the country. 1 don’t know whether 
. cametand it there or not: the jlace 
will hurt horribly. But at least I will 
be able to breathe there; and I can’t do 
that here. Through the days and the 
nights here I feel as if something were 
pressing—pressing down on my breast— 
pressing the very life out of me. Will 
you come home with me, mother?” 

The year had witnessed an important 
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change in Mrs. Farwell. Her daugh- 
ter’s tragedy—the bitterness and humili- 
ation of which had been revealed to her 
gradually during the year—had eaten 
through the veneer that covered her 
own soul. It was not completely gone, 
perhaps. but at least the genuine ma- 
ternal love and sympathy had got a lit- 
tle breathing room for themselves. 

She had assented to Marian's sug- 
gestion instantly, and had cabled to 
Unele Obie that they were coming. It 
was at his suggestion that they had taken 
a boat little frequented by people of 
fashion. “Phe boat had landed at Bos- 
ton instead of New York, and Marian 
had been conveyed to the country of her 
desire without the pain of encountering 
the familiar sights and familiar faces 
which could hardly have been avoided 
in New York. 

During the two weeks he had had her 
here, Uncle Obie had been treating her 
In a manner in which the wisdom of the 
serpent was mingled with the gentleness 
of the dove. He had not been over- 
attentive—had shown no unwillingness 
to let her be out of his sight, no labored 
and ostentatious solicitude. But she had 
never for one moment been out of his 
waking thoughts: hardly out of his 
dreams. 

She came toward him when she saw 
him sitting in his big, wide-armed easy 
chair. and, dropping down on a tabouret 
which stood beside him, rested both el- 
bows on his knee, and supported her 
chin in her hands, 

She looked out across the harbor. 
Twilight was beginning to fall: they 
had finished their frugal country supper 
long ago. ‘There was a young moon 
high in the sky which would in an hour 
or so begin to lose its pallor. and illumi- 
nate the scene in which it now played 
so inconspicuous a part with a witchery 
and magic of its own. But. for the 
present, the glory of pearl and amethyst 
and opal from the lingering afterglow 
of a half-veiled sunset was enjoying its 
hour—glowing and reflecting from the 
surface of the harbor, and drenching the 
low-lying shores with a deeper and ten- 
derer light. 

The girl’s eyes filled as she looked. 
and she pressed the palms of her hands 
against them for a moment, as if to shut 
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out the intolerable beauty and pathos 
of the sight. 

But she looked up again directly, and 
her voice when she spoke sounded nat- 
ural enough: 

“Whats that litthe house across the 
harbor, Uncle Obie?” she asked. “It 
must be new. J am sure it wasn’t there 
last year. lve noticed it several times. 
and meant té ask you about it. Why,” 
she added the next moment before he 
could answer, “there must be some one 
living in it. There’s smoke coming 
out of the chimney. I didn’t know there 
Was any one in the world you’d share 
your solitude with.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t take any solitude 
away from me that T can’t well spare,” 
said the old man. ‘ He’s a sort of friend 
of mine that I’ve known for a good 
while. I! found him rather run down 
with oveiwork this spring, and with a 
vood deat still to do this summer, so | 
persuaded him to come up here. He’s 
a kind of hermit -crab like myself. 
We don’t bother cach other any. The 
place is plenty big enough for both 
of us.” 

He rose rather abruptly at that. One 
might almost have suspected that he 
wished to forestall further questions on 
the subject of the newcomer who lived 
across the cove. 

“Come,” he said, “ let’s go out for a 
row. There couldn’t be a finer time for 
it. Your mother’s busy with her novel, 
and she won't mind if we run off.” 

‘Phe girl hesitated; but finally, with 
an obvious effort, said: ‘ Yes, Vd like 
to, very much.” 

Marian’s decision was really signifi- 
caut, for, since her arrival, until to-night 
she had never gone out on the water 
after sunset. ‘The old man understood 
the feeling well enough, and did not 
press her. He knew the associations that 
little harbor must have for her. Le 
knew enough of the story to understand 
how the force of those associations must 
be multiplied when twilight and a boat 
were added tu them. 

He took her acceptance of his sug- 
gestion to-night in a thoroughly matter- 
of-fact way. Leading her down to the 
broad, dumpy little boat wherein he was 
wont to sit and fish the somewhat un- 
profitable waters of the harbor for so 
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many hours each day, he cast off the 
painter, shipped his oars, and with a 
brisk, businesslike stroke began pulling 
her out into the middle of the harbor. 

He talked almost as steadily as he 
rowed, telling her one story after an- 
other, mostly old ones whieh she had 
heard before, and laughing at the points 
of them himself to obviate the necessity 
of her doing so. At first she tried to 
keep up the pretense of attending him, 
but after a while quite frankly she aban- 
doned it. 

He would have stopped talking had 
he not been afraid that his doing so 
would break the tense abstraction of her 
mood, and bring her back into the pres- 
ent with a jar. 

When at last he saw her lean forward 
a little, and draw in a quick breath as 
if she were about to speak, he stopped 
rowing instantly, and leaned forward on 
his oars. 

“AWell. my dear?” he asked. 

“Unele Obie,” —she hesitated, and 
pressed her hand against her lips as if 
that could stop their trembling—* Uncle 
Obie, do you know where he is?” 

If the words brought a throb of wild 
yoy and hope to the old man his face 
did not betray him. 

It was just the same strong, keen, 
kindly face, with eyes whose glance 
seemed somehow to offer strength and 
support—the same face. she always saw 
when she looked toward him. | 

‘Do you mean Stephan Aranyi?’”’ he 
asked a little breathlessly. 

ce Ves? 

“Yo think IT can find him for you, my 
dear, if you want lum.” 

She swayed a little, and with both 
hands gripped the thwart on which she 
sat to steady herself. 

“Somehow to-night,” she said, “I 
feel as if the— the ice was breaking 
up; as if I could talk again—cry, and 
somehow come out of this horrible par- 
alyzing numbness. You won't mind if 
I cry, Uncle Obie? Until to-night. 
when | looked out across the harbor 
there, | hadnm’t had the blessing of tears 
since—” She did not complete the sen- 
tence; but there was no need. 

“Talk to me” he said. “~ Uap eeall 
I’ve kept alive for; just to be ready to 
help you when the time should come.” 
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There was a long silence after that, 
while he watched her steadily. She 
seemed calm enough after her first out- 
burst—seemed to be trying to get her 
thoughts in order. 

At last she looked up at him. and. 
in a low but steady voice. began to 
speak ; 

“The day it happened 
world fell down — I was dazed — | 
couldn’t grasp fine distinctions. I only 
new that a terrible blow had fallen 
on me. IT knew that the man | had given 
my heart to had been hired—hired to 
eet it, “The man who had hired him 
told me. He was down on his knees 
clasping my skirt and sobbing like a 
Cildssiewtoldiamne he would kill the 
man who had married me, or himsclf, 
or the man who had tempted and im- 
stigated him to do the vile thing he 
had done. And I had to believe what 
he said. No one could haveslied like 
that. 

“And the other man—Stephan—he 
couldn't. er wouldn't, deny it. All he 
would say was that he had not lied to 
me. I hardly knew what he meant hy 
saying that, although he said and re- 
peated it so that they were the last words 
l ever heard him speak—that he loved 
me: that he had not lied to me. 

a dat belicve that then... | 
couldi’t believe anything, but the one 
chastly fact that had been forced on 
me. But. Uncle Obie. this is what I 
Wanted to say: J can’t believe the other 
thing now—I mean, that he was lying 
all the while. I can't believe that he was 
lying at all. 

“Through this year—nights and days 
—the old scenes with him, and the old 
hours I had with him have kept coming 
back and repeating themselves. 

every inection of iisewoice every 
movement of his hands are burned mto 
my memory so that I can never forget 
them. I’ve gone over and over them. 
every one; and when I see him there 
as he was, when I hear his voice again. 
[ can’t helieve he was lying to me. And 
C a Glenn tom me the truth— 
and Stephan himself admitted that it 
was partly true—” she stopped abruptly. 

“T don’t know,” said the old man 
thoughtfully. “It seems to me_ there 
might be a way out. Glenn may have 
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thought he was telling the truth, and 
vet may not have known what the truth 
really was—that is, there may have been 
some essential fact about it that he didn’t 
know.” 

~ Dut il there wap tham she 
why didnt Stephan tell mei 
“ Permata i said the old mans u 
didn’t give him a chance.” 

She shivered a little. and buried her 
face in her hands. 

“Oh,” she whipa: “if I- could 
only believe that!” 

The old man took up his oars again 
as if about to resume his rowing; but 
as he leaned forward for his stroke he 
paused and asked a question in utter 
seriousness. 

* Maman, what is theren akorio ot 
the truth you want to know?) What is 
the thing after all that matters mest? 
If you knew he really loved ves —if you 
knew that it was his true self that he 
showed you, and his true heart that hie 
vavesvou, would Miei ol it amatter 
so very much?” 

She slipped to her knees in the bottom 
of the boat, leaned forward, and clasped 
him tight around the shoulders. 

“Do you know anything about him?” 
she asked. “Have you heard from him 
talked with him? Do you think that 
could possibly) be “trite? 9h. theres 
nothing that could matter if 1 knew 
that!” 

He did not answer in words, but he 
kissed her forehead and stroked her hair. 
Through the very contact of his hands 
hope seemed to be filling her again. 
Calm came arer her spirit. 

Presently she resumed her seat. 

“Will you do something for mi 
Unel@ Obie?" she asked. AAi ou 
row me over to the beach yonder where 
we had our clambake that night? Will 
you put me ashore there, and leave me 
alone for a while? I think if you would 
perhaps I could get my world back 
again.” 

The old man leaned rather suddenly 
for his next stroke at the oar. and he 
bent his head as he did so, “There was 
nothing sad about his smile now, if 
Marian could have seen it. It was half- 
humorous: and one might almost have 
fancied there was a touch of mischief 
ie 1's 


cried, 


as 
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«Veena. ld dominore than 
that for youyemy cear.”’ 
And he gave way briskly at the oars. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THERERE TITER S CLOAK: 


HE old man sent the boat up the 
beach; stern first, and Marian 
stepped ashore. “Phe twilight had 

already faded, and the half-moon high 
up the sky was silvering the sands. 

‘ Voumuomieerarraid to be left here 
alone? questioned Uncle Obit. ~I 
shant be far off; and theres no one 
else around—to hurt you.” 

“Vil call when I want you to come 


back,” she said. “No, I sha’n't be 
afraid.” 
She turned and watched him row 


away. When the boat had disappeared 
around a jutting point of rock, she 
stretched her arms wide as if to embrace 
the whole of the night, and drew a long, 
deep breath. There was healing in it 
somehow—this return to the old scenes 
she had thought she never could bear 
fo, visit again... Neither could@snesmce 
exactly as if she were revisiting it after 
a year’s absence. It seemcd more as if 
the year had been a long nightmare from 
which she was now just beginning to 
wake—as though the real world had 
meanwhile been standing still. 

She strolled up and down the beach a 
little, as she and Stephan had strolled 
together after they had left the camp- 
fire that night; and finally, her heart 
beating with a strange expectancy she 
could) not understand, she approached 
the log where they had sat—the spot 
where he had declared his love for her, 
and had asked her to become his wife. 

The log was in the shadow of a little 
clump of straggling bushes, and she 
could not see it clearly. Ata distance of 
twenty paces from it she halted sud- 
denly and clasped both hands to her 
heart. A sudden dryness in her throat 
was all that prevented her from crying 
out. For she thought she saw the very 
man with whom, in her imagination, she 
had been walking on the beach. He 
appeared to be sitting on the log where 
they had sat together, and to be looking 
thoughtfully out across the harbor. 
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For a moment she swayed where she 
stood. Then, with a little voiceless 
gasp, she drew a step nearer. 
In the breathless silence of the night 


the sound of that sharply indrawn 
breath carried across the distance that 
lay between them. The man turned 


toward her and sprang to his feet. Then, 
rather slowly, he came toward her, while 
she gazed at him, wide-eyed. 

Was he real, or was she dreaming? 
Or, again, was she indeed, as she had 
fancied a few moments before—waking 
out of a dream—a terrible dream—and 
coming back to reality again? 

When he was only a pace away from 
her he stopped and dropped on his 
knees. He did not look up into her 
face.. The first words he spoke were 
the last words she had @¥tielieard” him 
speak—the words he had uttered when 
he had opened the door and let her go 
out from his life, as they both had 
fount, forever: 

“| love you with all my soul, and 1 
hare not lied to: your, 

“ Stephan—” she whispered. 
you realo; 

And, as if seeking the answer to her 
question, she caught the hands that 
groped toward hers. 

He rose then, and for the first time 
their eyes met. 

“Can | make you believe it now?” 

he asked. “ Will you give me a chance 
tomire” 
“TY a@believe™ it already aeee 
That is why I came back. My soul 
has been tellur mme the truth all tim 
year, though my mind wouldn’t believe 
it. It told me—told me every day and 
every hight, until I thought the insist- 
ence of it would drive me mad—that 
you must have been true; that you could 
not have been false, whatever strange, 
fautastic pattern of circumstance might 
have been woven around you.” 

“Then you will listen to the rest of 
the story now?” he asked. 

“Not yet,” she said quickly. “ Al- 
ready | know all that matters. I know 
you really loved me all the while. 1 
know it was your true heart you showed 
me. For a little while that’s all I went 
to know.” 

Something like a sob broke from his 
lips at that. He did not speak, but he 
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bent over and kissed both her hands— 
the palms of them. Then she slipped 
her arm through his and led him back 
to the log where he had been sitting— 
where they had once sat together. 

‘Po you think,” she asked, “that we 
can turn back time? Can we pretend 
that it is that other night—a year ayo? 
Stephan, dear, can you ask me the ques- 
tion now that you asked me then, about 
the enchanted cloak?” 

“Would the answer be differeut to- 
night, Marian?” he asked. 

“Ves,” she said; “1 don’t care about 
the cloak any more. Whether it was 
real or enchanted, doesn’t change the 
man who wears it, because he’s the man 
T love, Stephan.” 

It was a good while after that when 
he rose, walked away from her a little, 
and then, coming back, halted before her. 

a like to ell vou “the story, 
though,” he said. “It doesn’t seem 
very important now, but Pd rather you 
weren’t in the dark about it any longer. 
Will you listen?” 

“Vd rather hear you—” she began. 
but then interrupted herself with a little 
laugh. ‘‘ Perhaps we might stop and be 
sensible for a few minutes,” she said. 
“Ts it a very long story about who you 
really are, and how you came to accept 
Tommy Glenn’s bargain, and all the rest 
of it? As you say, I can’t make it seem 
very important to-night. But. yes; tell 
me. Vhere, now I’m ready.” 

What “there `> meant is a 
which doesn’t concern this story. 
“Why, you know the most of it al- 
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matter 


ready,” he said, “All you lack is the 
key that unlocks the puzzle. You know 
that 1 declined the proposal Tommy 


Glenn made me that night iu the restau- 
rant, and l told him he was a black- 
guard for making it. That was the end 
of a pretty serious day for me. It was 
the day you were run away with iu the 
park.” 

“ Yes,” she 
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“T know” 
“E went home 


said sadly ; 
continued, 


that night thoroughly Tdisconraged=— 
thoroughly heartsick, IL thought—God 


forgive me— that you weren't worth 
dreaming about; that you never had 
been worth dreaming about; that there 
was no soul in you at all. But the next 
morning in the park, very early, [ met 
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Uncle Obic. We had never seen each 
other before, but there was something in 
his face that made me pour out my story. 
L didn’t tell him who my dream-lady, 
was, of course, and he didn’t guess it.’ 
But he showed me my folly—showed me 


that vou really were worth dreaming 
about. He made me a little happier ; 


but, after all, not so very much, because 
it seemed so utterly hopeless that 1 could 
ever make the dream come true. 

“But when T went back to my room 
I found a letter which altered the whole 
shape of the world for me. 1 found 
that T was actually, at that moment, the 
very man that Tommy Glenn had asked 
me to pretend that I was—Count Aranyi 
—the head of my family. lt was some- 
thing I had never dreamed would hap- 
pent. ‘The former count was a young 
man of my own age—my first cousin. 
There was every reason to expect that 
he would marry and be succeeded by his 
heirs, He and 1 had been enemies ever 
pinmeoesve were Giewn | hated all the 
things he cared about, and he despised 
Ee erything that 1 thought worth while. 

“T had hated the life in which my 
position had placed me, and finally de- 
cided to come to America and make my 
own way. T believed f could — I be- 
lieved I was man enough for that. But 
my cousin was killed by a fall in the 





hunting-field, and 1 was left the head 
of the family, with the titles and the 


wealth which went with them. But, of 
course, the process of investing me with 


all that would be a slow one. The 
amount of red tape connected with it 
was enormous, l thought if 1 went 


back to Hungary to assume my position 
as a preliminary to coming back and 
fnding you, the chances were that 1 
should be too late. I had no money, 
no friends here. and I feared that 
Tommy Glenn might tind some one else 
to carry out his intention if f refused. 
Sa l accepted his offer. Till) scoukd 
get some money of my own. | took his. 
“That night when we came out here 
together | wanted to tell you everything. 


But, Marian, dear, you can't imagine 
how [I craved the belief that you would 


have loved me, anyway; that you would 
have taken the man 1 was before I re- 
ceived that letter — would have given 
your heart to him, just exactly as you 
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had given it to the man to whom that 
accident made such an enormous differ- 
CHCE. 

“1 tried to pretend to myself that 
Teht tlt the letter hadut come: or. 
having come, that there had been some 
mistake about it—that all my little tinsel 
glory was going to blow away and leave 
me in my rags. «nd [ wanted he- 
lieve that you would love me just the 
same if that happened. 

~ I know how brave you were to tell me 
the truth, and 1 said to myself that any 
one courageous enough to do that had 
a tinue heart, after all. Dut. with or 
without that final assurance. [ couldn’t 
let you go. Do you remember that | 
omen 1 loved you better that aig 
soul? ‘That was the way I felt about 
it that night. And then that other day 
—that dreadful day — when Tommy 
CGlennmcame to tell you Pomaro aa 
not dream that he meant anything fur- 
ther than to denounce me as an im- 
postor. 

e should do so at all, took me 
by surprise, because Hadley knew that 
[ was real. He had found it out weeks 
iselore we were married. ame. vader 
promise that he would tell Glenn on our 
wedding-day. So when you came back 
to met had no idea of the scene yon 
had been through. [ thought you were 
permitting the mere word of a malicious 
enemy to wreck the whole fabric of your 
faith in me. Can vou forgive me the 
ghastly months stuce then, AMarian—the 

(The 
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torture of them? For J know how much 
they must have tortured you — I have 
only to look at the torture of my own 
soul to know that.” 

“ Forgive "you? ”’ she said; “ foraiwe 
the refiner’s fire that has burned away 
some of my dross? You doi’t need an 
answer to that, Stephan.” 

It was some time later that she rose 
reluctantly from her seat beside him. 
She laid her hands upon his bare head. 
“Are yon real, after all? “she saii aii 
wonder. It’s quite like the ending of a 
dream. [ don’t know how you _ hap- 
pened to be here. What wonderful, 
strange fate brought you here to-night, 
of all wights? ” 

“ Not so strange,” he said; ‘ I've been 
herc every nightesince you came baaki 
From my little cottage across the cove 
Pve been watching — waiting for the 
time to come—for the time that came 
to-night.” 

© Then Uncle Obie knew all along?” 
she asked—‘ knew all about you?” 

“Yes. And he has almy: said that 
you woulkl come back to me. ‘There 
have been times when his faith was all 
that kept me going.” 

Her eyes filled with sudden, team 

“ Dear old Uncle Obie,” she said, and 
her voice choked over the quaint name. 
“ T suppose we d better call to Hite 
must be awfully tired rowing around.” 

“Give me five minutes more,” he 
pleaded. 

~ TH give you all my life,” she sata 
End.) 
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BY NORMAN H. CROWELL. 


A SHORT STORY. 


T` is not from lack of authenticity 
or absence of the evidence 
hecessary to a conclusive 
case that the narrative 
appending is now here 
mem to the world. The 
tardiness of its appearance is due solely 
to the unprecedented reluctance of the 





man within whose ken the strange scenes 
were enacted to relate his story. 

As the world knows—or, rather, that 
part of the world which sits at the Golden 
Gate and looks out across the broad 
Pacific—I am lut a plain physician, 
skilled solely in ministering to the phys- 
ical needs of my hapless brethren. To 
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me life is by far too serious a matter to 
admit of indulgence in wild or chimerical 


ideas. Therefore I ask the reader to 
hesitate long before placing at my 


‘threshold the charge of levity or a wilful 
desire to misrepresent. Far be it from 
Max Brabazon to say aught that savors 
of that senseless rot termed fiction. I 
pen the true tale of a man whose name 
has never yet suffered stain or reproach 
—a man who told his story at the ex- 
pense of wealth, hope, and the compan- 
ionship of his fellow men. 

My practise, which is of confining 
magnitude for a man of my years, sis uf 
varied character. Years ago the voluine 
of my clientèle made it imperative that I 
should yield to popular pressure and 
engage assistants. Latterly | have re- 
duced myself to the exclusive treatment 
of intricate affections of the brain and 
nerves. 

There entered my office one day a mat, 
preceded by the boy, who held out a card. 
I glanced at the name on the fine bit 
of board and admired the exquisite en- 
graving. I was about to scan some 
smaller characters in the lower left-hand 
corner, when an exclamation of surprise 
or pain escaped my visitor, and I glanced 
quickly toward him. ‘To my intense as- 
tonishment, the man was bowing and 
smiling calmly, for all the world as 
thougl he had not, a moment before, 
startled me to such an extent that his 
card slipped from my fingers. 

I spoke hastily, as is my nature, and 
perhaps a trifle bruskly: 

“My good sir, may | trouble you for 
an immediate history of your case ?”’ 

My visitor coughed slightly, covering 
his mouth with his gloved hand, and sat 
down eastly in a chair, which he drew 
by jerky little hitches close to my desk. 
I did not enjoy the man’s manner, par- 
ticularly as he kept focusing a most 
peculiar, besceching smile upon me. I 
was puzzled, but made shift to preserve 
a calm exterior, awaiting his reply. 

“We are, | presume, absolutely 
alone?” he asked at length. 

I glanced significantly about the room. 
and he smiled. 

“Then look at me! Do [ appear 
otherwise than perfectly sane?”’ 

oily dear sir, | answered, mecting 
his gaze apprehensively, “ | might prove 
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either side of such a hypothesis. My 
judgmem must be reserved for incontest- 
able proof. | should be unwilling to—” 

“Good! Good! Your temper is 
under perfect control. I will present my 
case.” 

He fumbled in his inner pockets, a 
troubled look on his face. A knock 
sounded at the door. It was the boy, 
announcing the arrival of my most 
wealthy und most interesting patient. 
I waved him to Wait, and still the 
stranger fumbled. 

“Hurry, hurry, my dear Riggs!” | 


urged. l recollected the name on his 
card. 
“I—l've mislaid something. But an- 


swer me this—how long can the average 
human being keep an important secret? ” 

“H’m! The period ranges irom a 
very few minutes in woman to—to—” 

“Ves?” he questioned eagerly. 

‘Welly forty yenis for aman, | 
ended. 

“ And the result of repressing a secret 
that strin cdir adir?” 

“ Insanity, sooner or later.” 

As he seemed incredulous, 1 snatched 
up a copy of  Kit¢pleniGneGion e 
and flipped the pages to paragraph 
thirty-five. 


The harboring of knowledge of crime 
closely resembles fear in its effect upon the 
human mind. While fear paralyzes, secrets 
emaciate and disintegrate the faculties to a 
marked degree. Sueh knowledge may lie 
dormant for long periods of time, only to 
burst out with redoubled fire, dwarfing the 
mind, depressing the soul, and betraying the 
unhappy viectiny’s longing to confide the fatal 
truth in his haggard face, pleading eye, and 
shuffling step. The end is invariably in- 
sanity. 


‘Shank you. sit. 7 wien sees = ec 
asked in a voice of relicf.- 

“Fee?” 1 gasped. 

“Yes, for the information.” 

f stared hard at the man. Could this 
paltry confidence be the momentous 
thing he wished to hide from the casual 
ear of cavesdroppers ? 

There is no fee hie ices, 
marked quietly. 

“ Very well—though I am well able to 
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I re- 


pay for it. When shall I return?” 
“For what?’ | was puzzled gt lus 
manner. 
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“ Further information, sir.” omer in the United States—the man 
“ At two to-morrow.” 1 said mechan- whose calculations are unimpeachable, 


ically. 

a wall be here. 
my visitor was gone. 

For a time I sat staring hard at the 
desk, forgetful of the impatient client 
awaiting me, “Then 1 roused. tapped the 
bell, and the boy entered, preceding Mr. 
Morgan Heffelworth. | must confess that 
| was short with Ileffelworth on this 
occasion, and | recall observing keen 
displeasure on his handsome countenance 


Good day, sir.” And 


is he quitted the office. Flowever, he 
was gone, and I was free to ponder on 


my mysterious visitor. 

As | studied the floor my eye lit on the 
card | had dropped. I hastily picked it 
ap. reproduce it here: 


JASPER RIGGS, SURVIVOR. 


SHUCHUCHIN-- 1860. 





] puzzled long over the card, but 
could make nothing of it, and, having 
tucked it carefully away in my case, I 
settled myself to the tasks in hand with 
energy, that I might be wholly prepared 
for niv strange visitor's return. 


Le 


THREE minutes later, 
than the appointed time. he came. As 
he entered he glanced swiftly at the 
clock, whose ticking seemed to fill the 
room with its jar. Then. striding across 
the apartment, he opened its face and 
turned the minute-hand back to a vertical 
position. ü 

Soles fast by the olagervatory. sit” 
said easily. 

“ How do you know that?” 
surprise. 

My visitor glanced at me keenly. Fle 
appeared frightened—as if | had caught 
him off his guard. His manner of gazing 
at me grew irritating. and I felt a resent- 
ment at the awkwardness of the situa- 


by my clock. 


he 


l asked in 


tion, At Iength I repeated my question 
with all the firmness at my command. 


“Taisen!” said he eagerly. as he acl- 


vanced a step toward me. “ You have 
heard of the greatest astron- 





whose suggestions are laws., and whose 
advice is never questioned or disputed? 
Do you know of him?” 

“I have his books in my library von- 
der, and I have the further knowledge 
that he is a single man, a confirmed 
recluse, and that but few men can hon- 
estly say they have ever seen him,” I re- 
plied. 
“You can say it—l am the man!” 

“ Indeed!" 1 ejaculated, with weak- 
ness. 

“I am about to unfold to you a matter 
that is unbelievable—to the ordinary 
mau. Being an astronomer, the truth of 
it is apparent to me, and would be so 
even if [ had not personally experienced 


the happenings 1 mean ta relate. As a 
preliminary proof of my story. 1 show 
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you this? 

As he spoke, my visitor, whom I now 
knew as the foremost astronomer in the 
Western Hemisphere, drew from a pocket 
a round object wrapped in tissue-paper. 
snatching the flimsy covering away, he 
placed the thing on my desk and removed 
his hand. 

Ye gods! It blinded me. As I looked 
at it, the impression of sunlight on water 
flashed to my mind — then of polished 
steel struck by glancing light—then of 
countless stars flashing up into my poor 
weak cyes. 

“Vliet is it?” I ventured. 

“The Ball of Mire>Stmply a das 
mond, absolutely flawless, cut and pol- 
ished to six hundred geometrically per- 
fect facets and a perfect sphere.” 

“And it is worth—” 

“ Priceless. To me it is an item of 
proof. ‘There is no other diamond— 
compared to that—and never will be. 
May we have wine, sir?” 

The boy was alacrity itself in reply to 
the bell. and presently stood at my side 
with tray and glasses. With his innate 
Asuavity of manner. he picked off a goblet 
and set it before me. 

My visitor raised a warning hand. 





“Let me lift my glass, lad. Ah. a 
rich color, Brabazoun—here’s your very 
199 


best health! 

He gulped down the liquid, and then. 
to my utter amazement. hurled the glass 
into the fireplace, where it burst into a 
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hundred pieces. So astonished was I that 
| placed my glass down untasted. ‘The 
boy, half frightened at the sight, hastily 
deserted the room. 

For a moment our eyes met. 
my visitor spoke: 

“When I have told my story, you will 
understand, Sit down.” 

We drew up chairs, and he launched 
into the tale. speaking clearly and rap- 
idly, as if sure of his facts and eager to 
get on with them. 

“At the age of twenty-one | waa 
placed in charge of a crew of six young 
fellows like myself, equipped for a jour- 
ney through interior China. The con- 
struction company im whose employ we 
were gave us general instructions as to 
route and duties, relying upon me for all 
matters of lesser importance. 

“ We landed at Hong-Kong, and there 
I superintended the furnishing of our 
launch. Six months later our little party 
of fve men—one having died of fever, 
and one having disappeared inside an 
opium-shop. never to return—found it- 
self at the gates of the great plateau. 
After housing our launch securely we 
abandoned it and proceeded on foot. Our 
luggage consisted only of firearms, eat- 
ables, and my three - ch telescope, for 
even at that age 1 was fond of the 
heavens. 

“Sixteen days we traversed the gloomy 
depths of a valley. and on the seventeenth 
scaled its rocky sides and looked about 
us. Far to the north we beheld a struc- 
ture that appeared to be a portion of a 
stupendous wall. Hastily unslinging my 
glass, I directed the powerful lens upon 
the spot. l uttered an exclamation of 
surprise as there drifted before my gaze 
a visiou of turrets and battlements, over 
and beyond which I saw spires, towers, 
and domes—the insignia of a great city. 

“ Fach man took the glass in turn, and 
each verified what f had seen. We bent 
our steps toward the city, aud at noon 
of the second day we topped a swelling 
ridge and found ourselves within a 
stone’s throw of the wall. We stood in 
awestruck silence as we realized its mag- 
nitude. For a mile on either side of the 
corner abutting toward us we beheld a 
bare, blank wall, and at that distance 
foliage cut off the view. 

“With the indefinable 


Then 





feeling of 
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explorers in a dangerous land, we ap- 
proached the wall and stood at its base. 
One of my men, noticing the peculiar 
crisscross style of the corner masonry, 
begged permission to attempt an ascent. 
l was wiling, and the brave fellow, 
casting off his shoes, began to scramble 
up. We watched him until he disap- 
peared from sight above the edge of the 
towering wall. 

‘For five minutes we stood huddled at 
the foot of the wall, our ears alert for the 
faintest whisper from our comrade. Sud- 
denly the silence was broken by a sound 
as of the blare of a hundred trumpets, 
mingled with the ringing of deep-toned 
bells. This was followed by the shouts 
of a vast multitude. Our fears were end- 
ed by the sudden reappearance of Weeks. 
He leaned over the wall and beckoned to 
us. K 

“Glad to be in action again, we lost 
no time in clambering up the giddy 
ascent, and presently all stood on the 
unguarded wall, gazing with inquiring 
eyes at a vast concourse of people who 
rushed hither and thither about a great 
open court, perhaps a mile distant. We 
were safely sheltered from view by an 
inner wall that stood shoulder high. 

“Immediately below us, at the foot of 
the wall, ran a swirling torrent, penned 
in on either side. It foamed madly as 
far as we could see along the wall. It 
became evident that the inhabitants of 
this city relied implicitly upon the race- 
horse stream and the towering wall to 
quell the temerity of any ordinary in- 
vader. 

“ Suddenly Weeks grasped my arm 
and pointed toward the mob. It was 
moving our way. l leveled my glass— 
forgotten till now. I focused a tum- 
bling, angry mob. In the forefront was 
the figure of a woman. She it was whom 
they seemed to hold in disfavor. They 
were leading her by a rope—as a_ beast. 
At sight of it my men became furious 
with rage. 

“We watched until the humming 
throng reached the water’s edge below us. 
Their hideous wailing was hushed as the 
grand .central scene drew near enaction. 
Direetly beneath us they led forward the 
woman—a white girl of our own race, 
tender and timid. and tied to a rope like 
adog. = Mv blood leaped high as FT he- 
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held the indignity to which she had been 
subjected, for the fiends had stripped 
the clothing from her body. She stood, 
gazing at the brute who gripped the leash 
square in the eye—fearless, yet resigned 
fo hier fate. The daredevil, a squat eve 
hbrowed villain, appeared. borite ou a Tit- 
ter. He addressed a bombastic harangue 
to the mob and ended by motioning with 
his arm toward the defenseless girl. 
meine brute who held tiemape aj- 
proached her and at arm’s length cut the 
cord from her fair neck—the black 
hound—as if contact with her perfect 
body would have coutaminated him: | 
barely saved his paltry life, as Weeks was 
bent on shooting as I glanced round. 

“Athen, without granting Mer o 
ment in which to speak or pray, the black 
beast seized a sharp stick and drove her 
to the water’s edge. 

“Il puieoire knee over the wall to sec 
the better, fore my eyes beheld many 
colors of red. ‘Phen. with a leer on his 
ugly face, he pushed the girl with the 
stick. She threw up her hands, and | 
caught one swift glance of her pale face 
as she turned in fallinys At that moment 
[ leaped from the wall. 


11. 


“TV crove the water an instant behind 
the helpless form of my countrywoman, 
overtook her far beneath the boiling 
surface. and caught her in my arms, 
Mühen awe rose to the air we were hun- 
dreds of fect away from the cruel faces 
of the mob, but close by in the water | 
saw the hideous features of the black 
brute who had acted as executioner. 
Weeks had taken signal advantage of my 
absence. 

“I had small opportunity of contem- 
plating the fate of my brave fellows. By 
superhuman effort I succeeded in guiding 
my burden close to the inner wall. where 
I clutched frantically at roots and 
branches as we swept along. I was well- 
nigh exhausted in my futile efforts when 
I at last caught hold of a stout root and 
clung to it. Hard as it was in my weak 
condition, I presently had the joy of 
dragging my unconscious charge safely 
to Jam. and, a moment after. Mear ler 
ask in good sweet English, < Where am 
Ee 

ETIR 





plight was truly pitiable— 


EEE 
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bruised, weak, and naked save for the 
scanty shelter of my bedraggled coat. 
But ere I had time to express a word of 
sympathy, the bushes parted, and we 
were instantly surrounded by a squad of 
evil-faced men. My heart sank within 
me, and I submitted for the only time in 
my life to having my lands tied. 

~ Tike next thing Wal is bem 
brought face to face with the squatty 
heathen chief. Weeks and his men were 
there—Weeks with a smile ou his 
bronzed features as he looked fiery con- 
tempt straight at our captors. Long and 
windy harangues took place. and at 
length the maiden whose life I had saved 
was dragged in and cast down before the 
chief. There she burst into an impas: 
stoned speech in the native tongue. Her 
pleading dealt directly with us and our 
fate. for ever and anon we could see the 
wickedieyes of te old villain tum an 
our direction. 

“Presently she ended. and with out- 
stretched hands awaited the mercy she 
craved. The revolting spectacle of sn 
fair a creature kneeling before the foul 
brute struck us keenly, aud | could feel 
Weeks strain his mighty muscles in an 
endeavor to burst his bonds. 

“The chief finally spoke—a brief re- 
mark, accompanied by a pompous wave 
of the arm. Instantly the girl sprang 
up and ran toward us with a glad smile 
on her face. I would have grasped her 
hand, but suddenly she halted and drew 
back. 

TETO 
quickly, 

d ïc my friends on ae@eondigion:. 
This is the great outlaw city, Shuchu- 
chin. ‘These people are lineal descend- 
ants of Shi Kan, a Chinese traitor. ‘They 
are accursed by their race, despised by 
each other. and forgotten by their fel- 
low men. I was stolen in Peking three 
years ago and brought here. Until two 
days ago I was their queen. Then, while 
returning from a raid, a horse’s foot 
slipped on the mountainside, and a 
sacred ido], together with a box of gems, 
loosed from the pack and plunged into 
thc river. The fate I so narrowly missed 
was to explate my crime in causing this 
loss. The decree is that this man ’-—in- 
dicating Weeks—‘ shall fight the lion. 
When that is decided. our freedom de- 





we go frec?’ asked Wee 
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pends upon the recovery of the treasure. 
Will you try it, friends?’ 

“Tf we fail, what will happen to 
you?’ asked Weeks. 

“*Then—there will be no interven- 
tion the second time,’ she remarked sig- 
nificantly. 

“Is yonder beasts word dependa- 
ble?’ [ suggested. 

“Tt is his sole virtue—you can rely 
upon it.’ 

T Good! 
urged Weeks. 

“The maiden spoke to the watchful 
heathen, and he waved his hand toward 
an mner door. 

“ql need not describe at length that 
encounter. It was a beautiful piece of 
work, and when the brawe fellow’s 
mighty arm sent the knife to the lilt in 
the brute’s heart we cheered him lustily. 
Pausing merely to cast the knife from 
him, Weeks cried: 

“«The treasure—where is it?’ 

“It was a heart-breaking proposition 
we faced. Down a sheer precipice the 
loot had plunged into a narrow, foaming 
river. After a gloomy survey of the 
scene, Weeks suddenly sprang erect and 


The lion—where is he?’ 


shouted : : 
“eThe diving outfit: We must get 
it!’ 


“There was much delay, and Weeks, 
impatient, picked twenty of their strong- 
est men and departed to the southward. 
Anxiously we waited until, a long week 
later, we beheld him leading is men 
wearily across the plain. With but a 
night's rest, he had insisted upon making 
a descent, and when, after only ten min- 
utes’ search, he brought up the ungainly 
figure of the idol, we “were elated. 
Weeks spent another hour ransacking the 
bottom, but in vain—the box of gems 
eluded his eager hands. At length. ex- 
hausted. we drew him up, and l prepared 
for a descent. 

‘As the men screwed on my head-picce 
l was conscious of a grayish cloud gliding 
across the face of the sun, aid the carth 
seemed passing into deep shadow. 

“* Clouding up, boys!’ were the words 
that greeted my ears just before my 
hearing was cut off by the air-tight dress. 

“What I have told you up to this point 
is mere incident compared to the remark- 
able thing that next occurred. I was at 
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work thirty feet below the surface of a 
river, 1n muddy water. MAs far us sen- 
sation from the outer world was con- 
cerned, I was deaf and sightless. 

“My first inkling of wrong was a 
sudden difhculty IL met in’ breathing. 
Reaching up, I discovered that my air- 
line was flabby, and 1 immediately un- 
snapped my heavy lead sandals and sig- 
naled Wecks to pull me up. As I did so 
my groping fingers grappled a solid body 
amid the ooze ol the bottom, and even 
as my brain reeled in its effort to account 
for the dire extremity I realized that [I 
held the precious box of jewels in my 
hand. 

“ Meanwhile, freed from the weight 
that held me down, f shot swiftly to the 
surface. No man can give an accurate 
account of things done while under stress 
of great danger or excitement. How | 
rid myself of the diving-suit, preserved 
the box. and finally stood on solid earth 
a hundred yards below where I had gone 
down, | cannot tell—I am still alive, and 
must have accomplished it. 

“| stood on the shelving bank of the 
river, dripping, and gazed about me. The 
air was hot, stifling, and filled with an 
irritating dust. | could see but a little 
way. ‘The unmistakable odor of hot 
cinders submerged in water swept to my 
nostrils. “Vhe grass beneath my feet was 
scorched and withered. 1 clambered up 
the bank with an inexplicable sense of 
danger creeping over me. [everywhere 
was a fine, impalpaole powder, white and 
warm. The atr hung heavy with the 
minute particles of dust as it sifted 
down. 

“Weeks and his men were gone. Na- 
ture was silent, save for the lapping of 
the waves, now gently coming to rest. 
As | went | cudseled my brain in an 
effort to account for the cataclysm, but 
each conjecture left me more deeply 
mystified than before. Presently [ 
stumbled over the body of a man—one 
of my men—dead, his hair burned off, 
tongue protruding and parched, eyes 
fixed in the look of horror with which 
he had met his fate. 

“The way was strewn with the hot 
ashes, and more than once [ placed my 
hand on rocks that burned painfully. 
At length T nered the city wall. iii 
gates were cntombed vards beneach a 
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mass of fiery débris, and I was forced to 
scale the jutting corner. One glance in- 
side told me that I had no need to attempt 
further entrance. sDesolation held full 
sway — all was ruin — charred and 
smoking. LE gazed, and felt an uncon- 
trollable loneliness. 

“Clinging to the ivory box, I made 
my way slowly down the wall and re- 
traced my steps to the river-bank. Then 
| journeyed southward. Several days’ 
journey brought me to an Arab trader’s 
camp, where | learned enough to con- 
vinee me that the disaster was due to the 
mecting of a comet with the carth. ‘The 
description given by the old Arab was 
scientifically true and accurate. 1 think 
thateiseall I have to tell.” 


IV. 


My visitor picked up his hat, which 
had fallen to the floor. Reaching over, 
he grasped the glittering diamond and 
toyed with it nervously. I watched him 
through half-shut eyes mechanically. 

| Ysailiisernessccrct you have kept for 
forty years?” I asked. 

ce Yes.” 

There as silence, broken by the boy, 
who brought a tray of wine. Glad of the 
interruption, I seized the bottle and 
poured a draft. My visitor seized it, 
quaffed it off, and threw the glass in the 
fireplace. 1 glanced up with astonish- 
ment. 

Noting my look, but disdaining to 
vouchsafe an explanation, he began 
rolling up his coat-słeeve with the air of 
a man absorbed in deep study. 

“Take your glass and tell me what 
you see,” he commanided. 

I picked up my lens, and would have 
grasped the arm, but a warning cry re- 


strained me. | scanned the member 
closely. Near thé elbow was a circular 
patch, red and apparently inflamed. 


Under the forearm were several patches, 
all circular and covered with tiny gray- 
ish-white scales. I recoiled from the man. 

‘My dear man,” said I at the conclu- 
sion of the scrutiny, “since when have 
you been aware that you are in the 
clutches of lepra alpha—that you are a 
leper, a menace to your fellow men? It 
is my duty to warn the proper authority, 
Fir! 

“No! This is my secret 


OE 


and yours. 
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There is no danger to the public. I will 
lock myself up with my books and instru- 
ments and never leave them.” 

[ glanced at him skeptically. 

“You doubt me. “Fake your pen and 
Mite as direct. 
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National Bank—vault three, lock-box fifty- 
five. 


I jotted the data down, and folded the 
paper carefully. 

“Now get a beaker half filled with 
strong chlorin solution.” 

The chemist filled the request in a 
moment’s time. My visitor produced a 
slender Key and dropped it into the 
purifying liquid. 

“ That key opens the iron box. Inside 
is the ivory box. Open it by pressure 
on the tiger’s right eve. You will under- 
stand.” 

“ Acid whatgami 1 to do?” 

“ Keep the box, the jewels, and—my 
secret. My death, which is not far dis- 
tant, wall reledse your” 

[ had no answer, but took the key from 
the chlorin and attached it to my ring. 
When I turned, my strange visitor had 
departed. 


This was a year ago. ‘Two days ago 
the most celebrated astronomer in 
America died, and his name and fame is 
on every man’s Hips. For the first time 
I have visited the vaults of the bank to 
which he had referred me. I searched 
out the iron box, opened it. and lifted the 
ivory casket from its long resting-place. 

I thrust my thumb forcibly against 
the gorgeously inlaid tiger’s eye, and the 
delicately carved Hid flew open. Un- 
told wealth of precious stones filled the 
box—gems that glittered and scintillated 
like drops of liquid fire. <A cranny at 
one end was just large enough for the 
Ball of Fire. I dropped the giant dia- 
mond into it and closed the case. 

Hastily I inserted the ivory case inside 
its iron covering and locked it. Then, 
overcome with a sense of dread. I quitted 
the vaults. 

1 shall never go back. I have told my 
secret, and I dismiss the matter. Whether 
the marvelous tale told to me is true or 
not, I cannot say. The gems are there— 
as he said they were—and I have merely 
repeated the thing as he gave it to me. 


— 


GLOVES OF RETRIBUTION. 


BY STACY Ebest KER. 


A SHORT STORY. 


HEY were strangely alike, 
these two. 

The Kid sat silently 
in his corner, with the 
Dublin Spider and Tim- 
my the Cat in satten- 
dance and giving him final iustructions. 

“Fs so blimecd hold,” saad? the Cat, 
“that ’e’] die hof hold hage hif you hon- 
ly let ’im sti’ th’ limit. Keep awi from 
‘im. hold beggar; keep awi’ from im!” 

But the grim-faced, battle-scarred 
champion sitting directly opposite looked, 
despite his close-cropped. iron-gray hair, 
the very antithesis of old age. Flis chest 
and arms were a network of pink muscles. 

He was the victor of a hundred clean- 
fought battles, and his face wore the ratb- 
er bored, blasé look of the old-timer. 
This was in startling contrast to the Nid, 
whose mouth was twitching nervously 
and whose limbs were an excited tremble. 

However, this was characteristic of the 
Kid just before action. He was no nov- 
ice—don’t believe it! For since Cubby 





Warren had picked him off the docks. 


five years before, he had fought himself 
into the stellar position of the man who 
was forcing the grizzled champion te 
again don long-neglected mitts. 

Only a small minority thought that 
the grand old man of the ring would 
meet defeat from this youngster. [t was, 
rather, a genuine longing to again sce the 
old master defending the title that had 
brought the demand for the mill. 

And now thousands surrounded the 
great roped arena. where the premier 
lightweight of them all was listed to stifle 
the ambitions of another aspirant. 

The champion had entered the ring 
first—an act unusual—and directly there- 
after the challenging gladiator crawled 
through the ropes. 





The Kid walked quickly over to the 
great one and extended a hand, which the 
champion condescendingly shook. 

An amazed buzz scattered through the 
mighty gathering. 

“Gad, they might have been cast in 
the same mold!” ‘This from a tall 
sport in a ringside seat. 

“Must be goin’ to keep th’ champion- 
ship in th’ family, dad,” cried a voice 
from far in the rear. The good-natured 
crowd laughed until the big amphitheater 
shook with the sullen roar of a volcano. 

In truth. they were alike. From stern 
jowl to calculating eye; from muscular 
chest to lithe limb, the contesting light- 
weights were duplicates. 

“Well, Kid,” came from the title-bear- 
er. as their hands unclasped. “If I must 
lose 1 won’t mind losing to a dead ringer 
for myself as I was when I won the 
championship.” 

But the Kid had frozen. He scowled. 
A vague uneasiness made itself manifest 
in his actions. His lips trembled as if 
about to speak, but he turned without a 
word and walked back to his corner. 

As the Spider and Timmy the Cat 
bandaged his hands, they poured the usu- 
al allotment of more or less valuable ad- 
vice ito the unattentive ears of the young 
fighter. “The Kid’s mind seemed wrapped 
up in other things. He sat rigid, staring 
straight across at the old battler. 

“ Kid’s tryin’ tuh hypnotize yuh,” 
laughed Red Kelly, a second in the corner 
of the gray onc. “He's goin’ tuh scare 
yuh, actin’ on th’ advice of them wise 
‘uns in his camp.” 

The veteran laughed. 

He now arose and carefully felt out 
each foot of the padded floor, afterward 
striding across the canvas to examine the 
Kid’s bandages, in turn extending his 
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own for a similar scrutiny. He felt the 
rope carefully. It was these little niceties 
in detail that had made him—and kept 
him—a champion. 

She wkiiox never takes a chance,” 
came from a hoarse admirer who had just 
placed a thousand at odds of 10 to 6. 

“He’s hip to all tricks.” contributed a 
crony. 

The referee introduced the principals, 
featuring. of course, the champion. 

“Gentlemen, JT am pleased to present 
James Hogan, champion lightweight of 
the world.” 

The veteran bowed. and a burst of 
deafening applause shook the building. 

“Mr. Flogan will defend the title this 
evening in a finish fight. Marquis of 
Queensberry rules, against Warren’s 








Kid. the most promising boy m the 
business.” “The Kid sprange from his cor- 
ob 


ner and came torward, where he gained 
his share of the demonstrated apprecia- 
tion. 

~ Shake hands.” 

The men touched padded fists aud 
turned to their respective corners, 

eae!” 

At the sound of the vong both men 
swung to the center of the ring, stools 
were deftly grabbed from the enclosure, 
and the fight was on. 

It was plain td all that the Kid felt no 
fear of the great master. Some. who had 
preceded him, had been half licked be- 
fore they entered the ring, Not so this 
youngster. 

The two fit men danced lightly in 
front of cach other, trained eyes seeking 
an opening. Arms, under whose clear, al- 
most transparent, skin the velvety mus- 
cles quivered and swelled, cautiously 
guarded their respective fighting ma- 
chines. The huge assemblage, to a man, 
was hushed and silent. 

Now a sudden exchange of light, harm- 
less blows, and the men came to a clinch. 
‘The referee, himself a heavyweight pugi- 
list, broke them by main strength, and 
walked nonchalantly between them. 

He had barely accomplished this before 
the veteran leaped toward lis young op- 
ponent, and, in startling contrast to his 
preliminary work, unleashed a terrific 
right swing for the jaw. 

" T hal ” 

The Kid, surprised with his guard 


down, caught the fair blow, wabbled, aud 
with a groan, fell forward on his face. 


Il, 

Oe 

The referee, with the pendulum finger 
of pugilistic destiny, started slowly count- 
ing, — 

A bloody froth appeared on the lips of 
the senseless man. 

ee, Aree 

The young battler moved restlessly. 

7 LEONI l 

Dull eves opened and gazed listlessly 
at the counting man. 

e OT EH CT ies 

The Wid, catching the comit. came 
back to his senses with a start, and 
chmbed to wabbly knees. 

“Little good iv’ll do him.” came audi- 
bly from the tallesport in the first row. 
“ The old man’s waitin’ to finish him off. 
Just look at him grin.” 

“ Finish him, Jimmy !” 

“Keep away from him, kid! 
until the round’s up!” 

wet hin out)” 

The crowd yelled excitedly. 

Nime” 

The Wid, now poised in the attitude of 
a runner just about to get away from the 
Wire, sprang to his feet, and before the 
veteran could finish him, wormed into a 
clinch. 

‘Break! = 

The referee strove to pull the clinging 
youth from the champion—then: 

The gong! 

Vhe hurt youngster tottered to his cor- 
Her. lhe veteraya. without ® scratch, 
waved a flirting hand to his howling ad- 
mirers, 

Joy was i the Hogan camp: conster- 
Nation in the corner of the Kid. 

Strenuous methods are required? to 
build a man up from a practical knockout 
in time for the succeeding round, so snap- 
py action was the order of the moment 
with the Spider and the Cat. ‘The Kid's 
brief seconds with his handlers were cal- 
culated to stimulate him to speedy form. 
Now, the prize-fighter’s eves were again 
alive, and the pallor was gone from his 
face. 

Youth quickly reeuperated, and the 
aspirant to the championship was only 
nincteci. 


Stall 
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A loud laugh come from the corner of 
the champion, bringing a flush to the 
face of the Kid. Hts breath was ex- 
pelled in a little, hissing gasp from be- 
ocen tighi clenched teeth, 

“ PH show 'em!” he growled savagely. 
Timmy the Cat slapped him approvingly 
on the back. 

You're game, boy,” said ‘Timmy. 

“BM. 

The gong again! The buzz of excited 
voices died away as the two fighters came 
to the center of the ring. The Kid 
seemed thoroughly recuperated. 

A light exchange of blows, a terrible 
clinch, a breakaway; then: 

~ Gee, the old man ‘most 
again!” from a ring-sider. 

But the old man didn't. 

Ducking the vicious swing, the Kid 
flashed a punishing left to the solar 
plexus of his adversary. Vhe old cham- 
pion, an awful look of pain on his face. 
tottered. With “2 perfect frenzy of 
blows, the Kid was upon him. He beat 
down the gray one's guard, and with ter- 
rible swings and upper-cuts felled him 
to the floor. 

The old champion made no effort to 
rise. 

At the count of ten he still lay where 
he fell, and his seconds carried him to 
his corner. 


had him 
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The big amphitheater was now filled 
with a mob of excited men. ‘There was 
a rush of friends to the roped arena to 
congratulate and cheer for the new 
champion. 

‘One moment.” 

The slender embodiment of grace, a 
Turkish towel flung over his shoulders, 
the Kid stood in the center of the ring, 
holding up a hand for attention. 

Jamming this way and that on their 
way to the various exits, the sports 
stopped. <A ripple of applause waved 
through the crowd. 

The battler impatiently silenced them. 

“Cut 1) eed crisply. “I jest 
wanted tuh tell youse guys dat dis bloke 
I put it onto is me ol’ man. You seemed 
tuh notice dat we looked alike. 

“He quit me mudder before I was 
born, an Ive been in trainin’ fer dis 
bout ever since [ wuz big enough tuh put 
up me mitts. 

“ Loswore Ud ggersliniver 1 have! 
Pell with th’ championship! T got 
him!” 

The Kid turned abruptly and strode 
back to his manager, who awaited him in 
lis corner. 

A burst of deafening applause shook 
the rafters of the big building. 

The gray old fighter, still unconscious 
in his corner, groaned uneasily. 
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BY CAROLINE LOCKHART. 


A SHORE STORM. 
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“F HATES kids; I despises kids.” 
N Mm" said Dad Walker queru- 
lously. as he rubbed a 
clean place on the win- 
dow-pane and looked at 
the household goods of 
Doody, the squawman. going into the 
log shack across the street. “ ‘There's 
eight of them Doody young uns, if I got 
the right count on them. ‘They mill 
round so fast it’s like countin’ sheep.”’ 
“Some folks is all-same pigeons,” ob- 
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served Bacon-Rind Dick. who was mix- 
ing baking-powder biscuit in the dish- 
pan. 

“|r Belgian hares, er [reneh Cana- 
dians, er field-mice, er—” 

“Hes come up off the reservation to 
put his kids in school, I reckon.” 

“He furnishes the school and we fur- 
the teacher SE nally mysclin 
declared Dad sourly, “{ don’t aim to 
educate eight Doodys after this year. 
I’ve paid school taxes aud packed school- 
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marms back and forth from the railroad 
as long as Pm goin’ to.” 

“Still, them Doodys ought to be com- 
pany for us this winter, with everybody 
movin’ out of the camp.”  Bacon-Rind 
wiped his doughy fingers on the edge of 
the dish-pan and joined Dad at the win- 
dow. 

“Company! l won't have nothin’ to 
do with ’em. 1 hates half-breeds worse 
nor p’izen, and 1 don’t want them kids 
to git in the habit of runnin’ over here. 
They're Hable to pick up something.” 

“"Phat’s so.” Bacon-Rind replied dry- 
ly. “ They might steal the stove, or the 
bunk, or that thirty-pound bear-trap.” 

“Makes no diff’runee; and if they 
start visitin’ here, 1’l] tell ‘em where to 
set ol at” 

By dwelling upon the Doodys and the 
manner in which they would overrun him 
during the winter, Pad worked himself 
into a temper which gradually simmered 
down into a sullen resentment against 
Doody for daring to have so many chil- 
dren. He became a kind of monomaniac 
upon the subject, and each morning when 
he looked through the clean place in the 
window-pane he demanded with the 
same regularity with which some people 
comment upen the weather 

“ Whatever kin a man think of hisself 
to marry a blanket squaw >?” 

To his surprise, he was not molested 
by the Doodys. ‘Their own affairs ap- 
peared to be sufhciently interesting to 
keep them on their side of the. street, 
aud after several weeks had passed his 
acquaintance with them consisted chiefly 
of seeing them driven to school each 
morning in various stages of dishabille. 

When tiek days gren on an 
the towering mountains surrounding the 
abandoned copper-camp of Swift Water 
made them even shorter, the long eve- 
lings seemed interminable. Bacon-Rind 
thought wistfully of the Doody family, 
whose shricks of exuberant laughter fre- 
quently penetrated the silence which lay 
between the two partners, long since 
talked out. 

But he dared not suggest a truce to 
Dad, of whose belligerency he stood 
somewhat in awe. 
and chafed, and braided rawhide ropes 
and horsehair bridles until he could stand 
the monotony no longer. 


And so he fretted : 
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“These snows ought to have brought 
the sheep down.” he said one day, regard- 
ing the white mountains speculatively. 
“1 b'leeve Pll get Billy Upton and take 


a hunt. 1 hankers for sheep-meat. You 
won't be lonesome ? ” 
“Lonesome! Me?’ Dad snorted. ‘I 


was seven months alone onct, whar’ the 
timber was so thick you had to lay on 
your back to see the sun.” 

So Bacon-Rind packed his camp outfit 
on a cayuse and started with Billy Upton 
for the hills. 

Dad picked a little, a few hours each 
day, in the tunnel which was to cross-cut 
the copper lead that he hoped to unload 
on a tenderfeet from St. Paul in the 
spring, alter which labor he returned to 
his cabin and sat with his feet in the 
oven, thinking the same thoughts he had 
thought a million times before. 

Bacon-Rind was a pin - head — Dad 
never had thought of him as anything 
else; yet he missed his partner uncom- 
monly. He had to admit that. 

Late one afternoon he washed a place 
ou the window, lower down, where he 
could sit and look at the “ Injun outfit ” 
across the way. After he had done so 
he stepped hack into the middle of the 
room to see if the clean spot was suff- 
ciently conspicuous to attract Baeon- 
Rimd’s attention. Bacon-Rind was some- 
times rather shrewd for a pin-head. He 
was lonely; he had to admit that, too, 
and it looked kind of sociable to see the 
black heads bobbing behind the windows 
of the log house opposite. 

Dad oiled his boots with bear- grease 
and darned his socks, relined his “jac 
saddle with sheepskin and mended his 
corduroy coat ; then, when he could think 
of nothing clse to do which would enable 
him to kill time, he took his ax out to 
the grindstone, although it was already 
so sharp he could almost cut hair with it. 

a If Bacon - Rind ain't back pretty 
soon.” he said peevishly, “ PI git worse 
uor the wild man I knowed in Wiscon- 
sin, who lived in a holler tree and et a 
leer at a sittin’.” 


iy 


Stm.b thinking of the wild man, Dad 
ground his ax, pouring water upon the 
stone from the can he held between his 
teeth, 
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Cee but youre a naniul big man!” 
Startled. Dad dropped the can and 

turned to look at the owner of the shrill 

but friendly voice. 

Recovering from the slight embarrass- 
ment caused by the steady gaze of a pair 
of black eyes, he replied: “ And I’m the 
runt of the family. Father was twenty- 
two inches between the eves, and they 
fed him with a shovel. What might 
your name be?” 

“ Maudie Doody. [ got a nawful 
splinter in my foot, an’ ma’s washin’ and 
won't take it out, so I runned away.” 
Miss Doody stood like a chicken on a 
cold day, holding up a bare foot which 
she had thrust into an old moccasin. “I 
brung a pin for you to get it out with,” 
she added. 

“Do you want to pizen yoursclf, Usim 
pius?“ demanded Dadi steruly. 

‘Gee, you got awful blue eyes! 
served Miss Doody, quite unmoved. 

She followed Dad into the house, and. 
pulling up a chair. thrust her bare foot 
into his lap. She was so entranced and 
fascinated by Dad’s unconscious grimaces 
as he pulled at the splinter with a needle 
that she forgot the pain of it. and said 
flatteringly when he had finished: 

“You don’t hurt half as much as ma. 
You don’t like to hurt me, nuther, do 
vou?” 

“Phares emne and Nellin.” 

“You don’t like Injuns, nuther, do 
soul tT 

“Some Injuns.”’ Dad replied evasively 
— good Injuns.” 

“Ym good. 1 never talk Injun talk. 
My brother, he’s bad. I got my sleeve 
tored out fightin’ him. ‘cause he was bad 
aud talked Injun talk. Can you sing?” 

“Vike a = markin’- bird.” Dad said 
erimly. 

“What can you sing?” inquired Miss 
Doody pointedly. 

“Well. | can sing < Whar thë Silver 
Colorady Wends Titaan." an’ | can 
Ona M a Non ou thes) Lene 
Prairee, an’ 1 can sing “ Away to the 
Baraboo-boo-boo, an’ I canu sing—” 

“Sing ‘ Baraboo-boo-boo.’ ” 

Dad hesitated. 

“Tt ain’t hardly a song.” he admitted. 
“Its more like words set to a noise.” 

e i Baraboo. reiterated Miss 
Doody. 


>” ob- 
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Dad cleared his throat and pitched 
his voice in a key which both amazed and 
delighted his visitor. 

‘Away to the Baraboo - boo - boo!” 
sang Dad lustily. “To the Baraboo, 
away, away! Away to the Baraboo- 
bov-boo! ‘To the Baraboo, away, away!” 

Almost any disinterested listener would 
have agreed that Dad had described his 
song rather well. It sounded like a 
hungry coyote howling in a bunch of 
willows. 

“Sing it again, and trot me,” com- 
manded Miss Doody, sliding from her 
chair to climb into Dad’s lap. 

Dad tiptoed to the window and looked 
up aud down the road. Bacon-Rind had 
a way of coming in like a man sneaking 
up on a bird. ‘Then he returned to his 
chair, and shortly Maudie Doody’s black 
head lay upon his arm while the heel of 
his hobnailed boot kept time to the en- 
chanting song. 

She came the next «day after school 
hours, and the next day. and the day 
after that, always bursting into the room 
ina manner which suggested flight; aud 

“each time the same dialogue took place 
between them. 

"Sme Baraboo ~ 

“ Aw—you don’t want to hear ‘ Bara- 
boo.’ ” 

“* Baraboo. Make a lap. The but- 
tons on your coat hurt mv ear. There!” 
“ Away to the Baraboo-boo-boo ! ” 

“Trot meg) 

“ To the Baraboo, away, away! Away 
to the Baraboo-boo-boo! ” 
It was a ravishing song! 


TEE 


Bir one afternoon she did not come. 
The snow lay drifted deep in the street, 
and the wind which howled down the 
canon was cold enough to freeze a bear. 
Dad paced the narrow space restlessly. 

“When the snow lays deep like this. 
and it comes off cold and sets in to blow, 
I feel like bitiw myself,” he muttered 
irritably. 

Then he stood at the window again 
and viewed the scenery for the thou- 
sandth time, though the scenery about 
swift Water was not difficult to grasp 
or to describe. 

It went straight up on three sides, and 
the fourth side opened out on fifty miles 
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of Indian reservation. Pines and spruces 
grew slim and tall on the surrounding 
mountains. Pheasant and grouse roosted 
in the branches, while the elk and cleer 
aud mountain sheep kept the yame-trails 
open. A stream of water roared down 
from Avalanche Basin and fell into a 
deep pool just below the pole bridge 
where the bull-trout lay. 

It was Jonely!) Leven as Dad groaned, 
the door of the squawman's house opened, 
and Maudie Doody, looking over her 
shoulder ke some wild creature. to see 
if she was observed, stepped into the 
street 

Dad's heart leaped jovously. but sauk 
again as she turned and begim tlounder- 
ing through the snow toward the pole 
bridge. Where was she going, that 
Maudie Doody. without mittens and only 
a foolish little cape about her shoulders? 
Dad’s eyes narrowed in a strained look 
of anxicty. 

Yes, she was wading through the drifts 
to the pole bridge! 

She always stopped there on her way 
from school to see if that big black 
trout was still lying motionless in the 
pool below. 

She reached the bridge and stood on 
the edge, peering into the water. Her 
red calico dress snapped in the wind, and 
when her cape lifted Dad could see that 
her sleeve was still “tored” from fight- 
ing mith dieer orie a Her feet werc 
braced far apart, and when the gusts 
came she lay back on the wind to keep 
from being blown forward. 

Dad reached for lis sheepskin coat. 

In the second that he took his eyes 
from the swaying little figure on the 
bridge, it disappeared! His inarticulate 
ery was like a bellow as he tore oper the 
door and covered the intervening drifts 
in leaps and bounds. 

When Doodv, the squawman, and Har- 
rison., from the other side, had reached 
the bridge. the icy waters of the pool al- 
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ready had closed over Dad’s head. The 
widening circles told where he had sunk. 
aud the tense seconds were minute-long 
before he rose. His face was livid with 
the terrible cold—a cold which numbed 
like a paralytic shock. 

“shes ketched to 
gasped. 

“Come out!” yelled Harrison. 

For reply, Dad sank once more; anxl 
when he rose again a calico skirt was 
gripped in his stiffened fingers. With 
the last desperate stroke of which he was 
capable, he dragged Maudie Doody to 
the waters edge. Fhe north wind froze _ 
his clothes into an icy sheath as, half 
unconscious, he staggered with the child 
in his arms to his own cabin. 

“Its noaie, said Harrison, and lie 
looked at Maudie Doody lying beneath 
the torn red quilt on Dad’s bunk. “ She 
was under too long.” 

oheemeride he eguan crica a 
little in the corner of her shawl and went 
home. 

Doody and the seven little Doodys fol- 
lowed her, sniffling. 

It was hours later that Bacon-Rind 
approached the cabin, a hind-quarter of 
sheep - meat upon his back, a beaming 
smile of anticipation upon his face. 
Some sound from within caused him to 
listen. 

“Away to the Baraboo-boo-boo! ‘Fo 
the Baraboo—away—away! ” 

Bacon-Rind grinned and scraped his 
feet on the step. 

“He's got lonesome and desp’rit,” he 
thought. “* Dad’s drunk.” 

“Hi, old man!” he yelled. 

‘The door flew open; and Dad, with a 
stick of stovewood in one hand and an 
expression upon his face not unlike that 
of a she-bear with cubs, towered above 
him, shouting threateningly as he pointed 
to the bunk: 

“What you comin’ in like a cow-elk 
for? Cant you see she’s asleep?” 


1? he 


something 
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Wex Love stood knocking at my door, 
I “turiedeaway ny cv: 

And now my door is open wide, 
And Love goes laughing by. 


Wanat. D Cooper, 
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BY BANNISTER MERWIN, 
Author of “A Knight of To-Day,” “The Girl and the Bill,” etc. 


A COMPLETE NOVEL. 


CHAPPER I. 


THE VISIT. 

IN in his basement labora- 
tory, John Archer was 
bending over a bubbling 
glass retort. A pearly 
steam rose slowly to the 
neck of the vessel, aud 

through a connecting tube, 





escaped, 
which opened under the hood of a venti- 


lating chimney. To breathe that steam 
would be death. Every few seconds 
Archer cast an anxious eye to make cer- 
tain that every wisp of it was caught by 
the draft and carried up to the air above 
the roofs, there to be made harmless by 
dispersion. 

In the body of the retort the bubbling, 
milky liquid grew thicker and thicker. 
At the right instant Archer would cut off 
the flame; the boiling would cease; and 
after a few hours a few grams of tiny 
yellow crystals would remain as the 
product of his process. Once before he 
had made the experiment, though on a 
smaller scale, and even now there lay in 
a drawer of his desk, in the consultation- 
room up-stairs, a little vial labeled: 


EXINA—DEADLY POISON. 





“ Ixina ’—he had called it that Dbe- 
cause its base was still X., an unknown 
substance. One of his former medical 
college friends, Armisted. had sent to 
him from the tangled forests of the Ama- 
Pinedepackcrees the leavesgof a plate 
which was unknown to botanists. The 
Indians, it seemed, made a singularly 
fatal decoction from the leaves, and 


Armisted, knowing Jolin Archer’s inter- 
est In any poison that acted directly on 
the heart, took the trouble to seal up a 
considerable quantity and send it to the 
nearest port by the same bearers who 
went to replenish his own supplies. 

Archer prepared to shut off the flame. 
A ray of sunlight, filtering through the 
grated window, struck upon the retort, 
and the thick liquid at the bottom 
gleamed with baleful opalescence. 
Archer looked at it intently. ‘he pearly 
steam, itself so deadly, had become 
tinged with red. ‘Phat was the moment 
at which he stopped the distillation. 

What here remained was enough to 
slay an army. Its swift potency was 
more terrible than the weapons of war. 
A needle-point, dipped in a strong solu- 
tion of the crystals and applied gently 
to the tongue of a cavy, had resulted in 
the almost instant death of the little 
animal. He had himself touched his 
owl arm with a glass rod dipped into a 
much weaker solution. and his heart-beat 
had weakened so rapidly that only by 
using the most powerful stimulants had 
he brought himself back to normal con- 
dition. 

He pondered over the notes he would 
make on the distillation just completed. 
The pearly steam—thie regretted that he 
had not condensed it and tested it more 
elaborately than in his first experiment; 
another time he would study that phase 
of the process. Also he was ready now 
to make a solution of Exiua so attenuated 
that it could be given safely, in small 
doses, to human beings; for he had hopes 
of it, as a useful agent, to regulate the 
heart-beat in cases where the heart acted 
too strongly—an ageut much more de- 
pendable than any depressant known. 
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cerned, Exina was to be not a poison but 
a remedy; not a bane, but a blessing. 
His young face relaxed as his imagina- 
tion likened himself to the mysterious 
alchemists of the Middle Ages, brewing 
their weird decoctions at the command 
of princely masters more unscrupulous 
than themselves. His master was no 
prince, but the ideal of well humanity. 
Like the alchemists. he labored secretly. 
in a laboratory that was almost subter- 
ranean, and he worked with a substance 
as little known to him as the common 
elements had been unknown to them. 

The laboratory had no door. Its two 
windows weré Ingh above the floor-level. 
and they opened upon the shallow city 
yard. The room was entered by a cir- 
cular iron stairway that communicated 
with the consultation-room above. No 
one but himself was permitted to use that 
stairway. [Ie even cleaned the laboratory 
himself. 

Qn the inner wall of the retort thie 
crystals were already beginning to form. 
Some hours must pass before the crystal- 
lization would be complete, but the pro- 
cess was now on, and all that could be 
done in the interim was to watch. 

A buzzing of the house telephone on 
its stand near-by arrested Archer’s medi- 
tations. He took up the receiver, and 
heard the voice of Tousey, his man. 

‘“Eexeuse inc. Dr. Archer. but there is 
oerady tO Ste yOu.” 

“Ask her to come back during my 
office-hours.”’ Archer did not relish in- 
terruption, 

“She says that her call is urgent but 
not professional. It is Miss Crane— 
Miss nid Crane.” 

Enid! ‘That was another matter. 

Solow lier thto. my offme, Toucey. 
M her what Teall be there in a mo- 
ment. 

He hastened to the porcelain sink. 
against the farther wall. and washed and 
dried his hands. Then he removed the 
white duck surgeon’s apron which he al- 
ways wore during his experiments, and 
hung it on its hook. His brown eves had 
been alight from the first mention of his 
visitor’s name, and there was a new elas- 
ticity in his movements. 

With a final glance at the cooling re- 
tort, he rapidly mounted the spiral stairs. 
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At the top was a narrow landing. There 
was no light there, but he did not stop 
to switch on the electric light, for every 
inch of that space was familiar to his 
touch. Finding the spring-catch, elie 
pushed it back. ‘The wall-panel turned 
on its pivot, and he stepped into lus office 
tu meet the startiedicves of Enid Crane 


“(Good gracious, John!” she cx- 
claimed, rising from her chair. “ Do 


you always make such a Mephistophelian 
entrance?” 

“ Seldom." Tie smiled. 
$0 Caer Gagsce you—” 

“That you walked through the wall?” 

‘It is really a door,” he protested. He 
closed the panel and pointed to the tiny 
keyhole. “ This is not so medieval that 
one presses a secret spring.” 

“Ves, 1 see.” She loosened the fur 
about her neck and Jaid her muff on the 
desk beiden lent why nov layers 
deor that looks like a door?” 

“Well. IT rather fancied it this way. 
It is more unobtrusive.” 

* Decidedly. But what do you hide in 
there? Um t@Tribly "tami 

“Well, I do a great deal of experi- 
menting, Inid, and—” 

On your patients? ” 
mermily. 

“Not Gf 1 can help it. “Many of my 
experiments require apparatus that must 
not be disturbed. So I had one end of 
the basement bricked in for a_ labora- 
tory, and the only entrance is a stairway 
reached by tis panel.” 

“And are vou the only person who 
crer centers? ™ 

“The only person.” 
varad her to hereeliair. 

* Ilow interesting |! 
your NCEE ISE prek 

IIe hesitated, There had been a cer- 
tain mysterious satisfaction to him in ma- 
king this laboratory the shrine of his 
absolute seclusion. But he wished to 
deny nothing to Enid Crane lIn his 
heart he made no seeret of his fceling 
toward her. 

She was an impceriously beautiful figure 
as she stood there beside his desk. Ier 
features had the classic virtue of being 
defined sharply, but without hardness. 
Her heavy black hair was drawn down 
in ripples under her fur hat, and in this 
frame the luster of her eves and the red- 


“But I was 


She laughed 


Fle bowed, and 


Oh John, won't 


> am, 
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ness of her full lips were rare perlec- 
tions. 

C ome on, thon, Enid,” he said alter 
a moment. “ You shall see. But I’m 
afraid you will be disappointed. “There's 
nothing gloomy or romantic down there.” 

As he spoke he took a small flat key 
from his pocket and opened the panel. 

“Once the lock is turned back,’ he 
explained, “the panel will turn either 
way on its pivot. Pardon me for going 
first.” 

He stepped into the narrow entry and 
turned on the electric light, then led the 
way down the winding stairs. 

Enid Crane stared in amazement at the 
rows of jars and bottles on the shelves 
and at the complex apparatus. 

“Who ever would have dreamed of 
your having such a place as this!’ she 
exclaimed. She went over to the glass 
retort and stooped to examine its con- 
tents. “What is thig?” she asked. 

“Dont touch it; Areler spoke 
sharply. As she drew back in surprise. 
he explained: 

“lts a poison.” 

Hler tips paled. 
pered, with a shudder. 
doing -with poison? ” 

“Trying to get from it a useful rem- 
cdy. 

He did not note the relief in her voice 
ws Siiessanl: “ ls it so fatal thatehemanst 
Mot even look at it?” 

“No, but if you should slip and fall 
against it. or—” 

But she had lifted her chin and turned 
back to the foot of the stairs. 

“Tt is all very interesting.” she said 
coolly. “ Vhank vou for showing me.” 
And drawing her skirt close about her. 
she climbed to the floor above. 

Archer, as he followed. wondered at 
her sudden change of mood. Enid was 
a constant marvel to him. Ife had 
known her since they were boy and girl 
together. His father and hers had been 
close friends, and she and her brother 
Arthur had been his constant playmates. 

But since she had become a young 
woman. he ceased to understand her. Her 
merry air of comradeship had given place 
to banter. She was charming but 
changeable, seemingly frank, but really 
inscrutable. Slowly he discovered that, 
where formerly he had thought of her as 


Polul a a she whis- 
“What arc you 
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a friend and comrade. now he thought of 
her very differently. Ile was cager to 
see her; once he would have becn merely 
pleased. She was in his mind as some- 
thing lovely that must De possessed. 
Since he was not blind to his own emo- 
tions, he came in time to realize that he 
loved her. 

But how to woo her? ‘Vhat he did 
hot know. Many times he wished that 
he had uo basis of old acquaintance with 
her, but might meet her now for the first 
time, and from the start try definitely to 
win her. That would be easier than the 
dificult course of altering an old relation- 
ship which she, no doubt, supposed would 
never change, no matter how much they 
themselves might change. 

Meantime, in the absence of Arthur, she 
had a habit—terrible to him—of making 
him her confidant regarding the men she 
met.  Calmly she would discuss with 
him the advisability of marrying this or 
that “ possibility.” He did not like to 
hear her speak of men as “ possibilities.” 
and when she pressed him for advice, he 
would shrink back upon himself and ask, 
as coldly as he could: “ Do you care for 
him?” 

“T dike him pretty well.” was the 
usual alswer. 

And when he would say abruptly, “ TE 
you love him, marry him,” she would an- 
aver: 

“A girl has to marry. Why do you 
blame me for thinking about it?” 

Then she would become cynical. And 
her cynicism cut him deeply. 


` 
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ILEY were again in the consulting- 
room. Archer swung the panel to, 
leaving it slightly ajar, and turned. 

just as [Enid sank into a chair. 

“I'm glad to be out of that poison- 
shop,” she said. “It affected me in an 
uncanny way.” 

lle smiled. “ One gets used to, work- 
Ing with potent substances.” 

“But is it safe, John? Isi’t there 
danger of making a mistake? If those 
poisons of yours are so awful that you 
can’t even touch them—’”’ 


“It’s part of my joh. Enid. And it’s 
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quite safe if one is used to laboratory 
work,” He opened a drawer of his desk 
and took out the little vial of Exina 
Civsiils, " This wonld hill a regiment. 
But it won't be given to a regiment, or to 
aioe. Sorou nae" 

Ok we aid., S e aa to 
play with poisons, no one can stop vou. 
I came to talk about wArthur-and Uncle 
Abraham.” 

“Ves?” He put the vial back in his 
desk. ‘' What is new?” 

“ Simply that uncle is worse than ever. 
You and | have talked it over before. 
John, but I think we'd better get it all 
straight again. before I come to the favor 
[ wish to ask.” 





“Go ahead. Enid.’ he said Vou 
can count on me.” 
“es five years, now. since father 


died,” she began, “and since Arthur and 
[ went to live with Uncle Abraham. It 
is two yeats since Arthur went to Parts. 
It is one vear since uncle cut Arthur’s al- 
lovamra hali.” 

eee 

“ Now, uncle anitounces that he a go- 
ing to cut Arthur off altogether.” 

P Whar?” 

“No more allowance for our rising 
young painter.” 

“Is he leaving Arthur out of his 
ne 

“Ta know. Fie may he 
planning. But T am quite sure that he 
has not made a new will recently.” 

Archer considered. “ What has Arthur 
done this time?” he finally asked. 

‘nid laughed. “He is studying art, 
and i Parisi ml atrard he has not been 
altogether staid. But extravagance 1s 
worse in uncle’s eves than any sin.” 

Archer pictured to himself "Abrahani 
Wialsh, with all his crablednese and 
greed—a_ selfish old man. intent only 
upon dollars—and this beautiful niece 
of his; for in his way the old man loved 
her—loved her in spite of her cold con- 
tempt for him. Like a devil-fish with a 
thousand tentacles the rich money-lender 
sat in his invalid chair and reached out 
for more money. Business men hated to 
borrow from him, yet many of them were 
foreed to go to him. .Alwavs he preached 
his narrow philosophy at them and coun- 
seled them to a thrift which his own 
exactions would not permit. 
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Te Enea 
suddenly. 

Archer was astonished by the intensity 
with which she spoke. He realized, tov. 
that the hot anger in her eyes made her 
look like au avenging Judith. 

“How [ hate him!” she repeated. 
“You dowt know how [ shudder when 
he speaks to me. Sonictimes I—well, | 
should be glad if he were dead.” 

e 

“T shouldi’t say it, of coume miae 
laughed bitterly. “But. John, you 
havei’t the fattest idea of his hypocrisy 
and meanness.” 

“ Possibly. But—’’ 

“TT will tell you something you don't 
know.” She pansed for a moment. ‘ He 
ruined my father. Ile induced him te 
undertake foolish enterprises, lent him the 
money to carry them on, and when the 
time came to settle. screwed the last dol- 
lar out of him. He did that because he 
hated my father; and simply because he 
had graces and virtues which could not 
be bought.” 

“You astound me, said Archer. 
“Jlow long have you known this?” 

“Eyer sinee itehappeued.” 

“Yet you have lived iu his house?” 

“Why not?” she bhaged>” “Fic 
knows that | hate him. 1 think he rather 
enjoys it. As for the money, it is right- 
fully Arthur’s and mine. Uncle knows 
it, [I remind him of it whenever I de- 
mand a check.” 

“atnd lresrives you the money? 

“Fle does. But Arthur—when I make 
demands for Arthur, he turns stone- 
deaf 

Archer arose and paced back and forth 
across the room. He did not like this 
mood in Enid. Stopping before her, he 
looked at her gravely. 

“Now, listen to me, he said, “ion 
must not remain in your uncle’s house. 
It is abnormal, this hatred—and it is due 
to your being there near him. Get away 
from him. ‘This constant sight of him 
and the sound of his yoice—it is unwise. 
Enid. for you to stay. The effect—” 

“Good old John!” she exclaimed: 
and he winced a little at the words, “I 
aim so much stronger than you think, Do 
not imagine that [ fear Uncle Abra- 
hanie 

“No,” he replied quietly. 


hate him!" exclaimed Enid 
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mere VON, Deneve me, T should fear my- 
Eed. 

mri soe r rore Was Soller. 

e a apere of aired, 
however much it is justified, is never 
good for one. You should be happy.” 

“I am not unhappy,’ she answered 
slowly. ~ bean merely waiting.” 

eV alive’ 

“NWeseecaitive. But forgive me. | 
shouldn't have bored you with this out- 
Durst against uncle. Jt was only that it 
relieved me— just as you men are some- 
times relieved by swearing.” 

=That is just it,’ he began caserly. 
“You ought not to need such relief.” 

“All right, John,” she laughed. ~“ Real- 
ly. [am quite normal. Now, let me ask 
my favor.” 

With a little sigh he 
by the desk. 

“Tr want youmta write’ to Unele Abra- 
ham,”’ she said, “‘ and urge him to do the 
right thing by Arthur.” 

+e Nie? 2? 

“Sou kion that .stthir perliy 1s 
making a name for himself. If you 
point that out it may have its effect.” 

“ But vour uncle won’t hear anything 
from me. He hardly knows me.” 

ac Enone a ercat deal abour you. 
I have seen to that.” She laughed softly. 
A koond ihat, like Arihu youshave 
chosen oue of the professions in which 
money is not the prime object, and he 
knows that you have already made a 
name for yourseH. He can't help having 
some respect for you. He always re- 
spects success.” 

“But what would he think—” 

She leaned forward imploringly. 
“Weare that to me. Jolin, please, I’ve 
set my heart on your writing to him.” 

“Tf that is the case ’’—he brightened 
—“ of course I will write. But it does 
seem an ineffectual thing to do.” 

“You don’t understand. Uncle classes 
you as he would class Arthur, if Arthur 
were already successful in the sense of 
making money. Your letter may not 
move him, but if it will not, then nothing 
w” 

He took a sheet of note-paper from a 
drawer aud lifted his fountain pen. 
“Vou must tell me what to say.” 

‘nid shook her head. “IT don’t need 
to tell you. Be your own straightfor- 


again sat down 
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ward self, and don't gloss over Arthur's 
faults.” 

“YT doubt if they are bad ones,” lhe 
remarked, pen-poised. 

“They aren’t—very. Tle’s a bit harum- 
scarum, but he will paint the better for 
it, won't he? Don’t men believe that 
they must be careless, or immoral, or 
whatever you choose to call it, before 
they can paint or write or compose?” 

“You don’t believe it, at least?” he 
replied. 

Then, as she did uet answer, he de- 
voted himself to the Fetter. For some 
minutes he wrote, his head bent over the 
paper. When at last he reached for the 
blotting-pad, and looked up, Enid was 
standing by the panel door. 

“Onli he matd 9 t 
daa’ te?’ 

“Ves,” she auswered. 
a 

He nodded. The spring clicked as she 
pushed the panel to. 

“You would add to the mystery,” she 
commented, “if you fastened a bookcase 
to this side of the panel. Is the letter 
dane: 

He held it out to her, and she took it 
and read it through. 

“Po ike you, Jel she 
said when she had finished. “ It sounds 
as though vou were saying it. Don’t for- 
get the return envelope.” 

E RCM envelope?’ 

“Why, yes: didn't you know? Uncle 
never gives any attention to a letter un- 
less a stamped and addressed envelope 
is enclosed. Even the great bankers have 
to observe this whim. It saves him the 
cost of stamps, and part of the cost of 
stationery,” she concluded, with a laugh 
that grated on his ears. 

He addressed an envelope to himself 
and put a stamp on it. 

“It is all of & kind, she went on, 
“with his saving bits of string and keep- 
ing them in his pocket. He makes me 
pick them up for him.” 

She had laid the letter before him, and 
now he folded it and placed it, with the 
return envelope, m a larger envelope, 
which he addressed to Abraham Walsh. 
Sut before he sealed it she took it from 
Mm acam, and ere the letter i con 
tained. 

“Tf this does not influence him,” she 


lore apt. 


“Shall I close 
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said, “there is nothing more to do.” She 
sealed the letter herself, while he watched 
the por her iiie mon ue travel 
along mhe gunmed Hapa It isnt just 
the matter of Arthurs allowance,” she 
said irrelevantly. “I can manage that 
part readily.” 

“ How so?” he asked in some surprise. 


* Unclemeives me whatever f ask. I: 


send what [ choose to Arthur.” 
‘But doesn’t your uncle suspect?” 
“He may. I never elmi irhat I 
vant money for SMe gueer part of it 
is that I really don’t believe he minds 
my sending Arthur money. He enjoys 
forcing me into subterfuges.” 


“Contemptible of lini S ered 
Archer. 

“ Yes—but—” She shrugged her 
shoulders. “ What has most troubled me 


is the suspicion that he does intend to 
alter Mis will, and to alter it in sucha 
Way thas whatever he leaves to mic gd 
shall not be permitted to give anything 
to Arthur.” 

“That would be hard to manage.” 

‘You don’t know his ingenuity, Jolin. 
He would find a way, if he had to trus- 
tee my inheritance and arrange a full 
aeeounting of every cent I spent. But 
if we can beat him on this matter of the 
allowanee—”’ 

Areher looked at her intently. “ Don’t 
you think,” he said, “that your view of 
the situation is just a bit overwrought— 
just a bit strained?) ‘The atmosphere you 
are living in—” 

She raised a deprecatory hand. ‘ We 
have been over that ground. Il am not 
a bit overwrought. John. It is as natural 
for me to hate my uncle as it is for me 
to like other people; and I sce no reason 


to hide my true feeling about him. 
Thank you for writing the letter. Come 
over and sce me soon, won't you? Uncle 


retires at eight, and you will not be 
afflicted by his presence—uniless he hap- 
acns to learn that you are comm ln 
that case he would be quite capable of 
monopolizing you.” 

She held out her hand. 

“ Let me get on my things., and E will 
walk along with you.” he said eagerly. 

“And the experiments that I inter- 
rupted?” $ 

“Cana a T don’t ste soutien, 
Paid.” 
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She turned on him a dazzling smile. 
“ Whose fault is that? ™ she asked. 

“My own, [ am beginning to think,” 
he muttered, going to the closet for his 
eoat. 

As they were leaving the house he 
laid the letter on the table in the hall. 
It would be taken out with the other mail 
tical ater. 

The afternoon was crisp and cold, and 
for once the city streets were clean, for 
there had been a snowfall the night be- 
fore, and the northwest wind had pro- 
tected it from the smirch of failing soot. 

“Lets take a turn in the park,” he 
suggested, and at her assent they walked 
to the Filty-Ninth Street entrance. Her 
spirits rose rapidly. ‘he kee air seemed 
to purge her brain of all bitterness, and 
she laughed and talked with a happy 
spontaneity that Archer was delighted to 
see. When at last he left her, at the 
‘entrance of her uncle’s house, and turned 
down Tifth Avenue, he said to himself : 
“ I must go to see her often. Above all. 
I must find ways to get her out of that 
atmosphere before it blights her.” And 
his heart sang a glad song becanse she 
had been so gracious to him. 

‘Pousey opened the door for him. 

“What time is it?” asked Archer. 

“ Half past four, sir,” replied the man. 

“That gives me a_ half-hour,’ said 
Archer. “ Don't let me be disturbed he- 
fore five—my regular consultation-hour, 
you understand? ”’ 

Poe sir.” 

“ T shall be in my laboratory.” 

When ‘Vousey had helped him off with 
his coat he went through the long hall to 
his consultation-room. ‘The presence of 
nid still seemed to haunt the air, and 
he smiled as he unlocked the panel and 
went down the spiral stairway. 

In the laboratory the memory of her 
horror of the poison recurred to him. 
Ile was himself affected by it; so much 
that when he bent over thereto titi 
examine the rapidly forming crystals. 
they seemed to flasl a Satanic light at 
him. 

Subtly malevolent were the sugges- 
tions that came to him. The lovely girl 
whom he had left so short a time before 
grew suddenly to be a terrible, avenging 
figure. He saw her as the embodiment 
of a cold, relentless hatred. He shud- 
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dered; then, realizing the morbidity of 
his fancies, he shook himself free from 
them and bent to his work. 

The crystals still gleamed at Inm 
wickedly ; but, after all, they were mere- 
ly Exina crystals, which he was to place 
in solution, and then in a weaker solution, 
and then in a weaker, and so on, until he 
could employ it as a useful remedy. 


CHAPTER III. 
PLAIN SPEAKING. 


BRAHAM WALSH rolled his 
wheeled chair swiftly into the 
library.. lt was ten in the morning, 

the hour at whieh he invariably made his 
appearance, and Jepson, his young-look- 
ing secretary, was, as usual, awaiting his 
master’s orders. 

Jepson might well have suffered under 
the tyranny of his work, had he not long 
ago succeeded in subordinating all his 
thoughts and feelings to the bare neces- 
sity of keeping his job. Thus, singu- 
larly, he retained the appearance of 
youthful freshness by maintaining a con- 
sistent policy of self-effacement. He had 
permitted his magnetism, if he had ever 
had any, utterly to evaporate from the 
surface of his personality, and at fifty 
he was a useful machine that might have 
been mistaken for a plaything. 

“Well, well,” rasped Walsh, “you 
have been busy this morning, I trust— 
eh, Jepson?” 

“Yes, tir. Vealsh.” 

Jepson, at the first appearance of the 
chair, had taken his seat before a type- 
writer. He made no move to help his 
master, for physical help was something 
of which Abraham Walsh desired as lit- 
tle as possible. “lo spring to the in- 
valid’s aid was to emphasize his limita- 
tions. The paralysis of his lower limbs 
made it necessary to lift him to and from 
his bed and to assist him into his clothes ; 
but once established in his chair, his long, 
sinewy arms governed his movements 
with strength and precision. 

The smile on Walsh's face this morn- 
ing was a cunning, crafty smile. Jepson 
noted it indifferently. ‘To him it meant 
merely that flies were close to the web. 

“ Now, then, Iet us see.’ said Walsh, 
with his note of false cheerfulness. 
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“ L.et—us—see.” He turned his chair 
and wheeled rapidly to the low table on 
which the morning mail had been spread 
out for his attention. 

" T.et—us—see.” He took up the 
paper-knife. No one was permitted to 
open his letters for him. — , 

Rapidly he slit the many envelopes in 
one of the piles. These letters were all 
adjudged to be ‘business’ by Jepson, 
part of whose task was to separate the 
envelopes the first thing in the morning. 
Wo to him if, through his inability to 
divine the contents of an envelope, he 
placed a personal letter in the business 
pile! 

Walsh took a letter from its envelope 
and unfolded it, first laying the stamped 
and addressed return envelope in his Jap. 

“Here is something from our dear 
friends, Bellingham & Company,” he 
exclaimed. ‘“‘Hum! They want a hun- 
dred thousand. Go to the file, Jepson, 
and get the records of my dealings with 
them.” 

He read the letter again while the 
records were being sought. His eyebrows 
were corrugated over his narrow, light- 
blue eyes, and the corners of his wide 
mouth were now lifted, now depressed. 

“Here they are, Mr. Walsh,” said 
Jepson, handing to the seated man a 
sheaf of papers. 

Walsh ran his eyes over them rapidly. 
“lium!” he commented. “ Very good, 
very good. I guess we shall have to let 
them have the hundred thousand; but 
for three months, Jepson, mind you, not 
for six, unless they are prepared to make 
a special arrangement about the interest. 
Write them to that effect, Jepson.” He 
ran the tip of his tongue over his thin 
lips, with an appearance of great satis- 
faction. 

While Jepson rattled out the letter on 


the typewriter the old money-lender con- 


tinued to go through his correspondence. 
Two hours passed before the business 
letters were disposed of. 

“Now,” said Walsh, with a relish, “let 
us see what the beggars have to say this 
morning.” It was his custom to assume 
that all personal letters must be appeals 
for charity. 

He took up a letter. “Ah!” he ex- 
claimed, “here is a young man who asks 
for a loan of three thousand dollars to 
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enable him to buy a partnership in a 
grocery business. He is modest-—eh, 
Jepson?” 

“Yeo. Wami 

IT suppose ’—Walsh gazed rumina- 
tingly at the dingy old engravings on the 
opposite wall; one, a Landsecrian stag 
on an impossible pinnacle of rock; the 
other, a much-bedraped female, whose 
pose was supposed to typify Hope—" | 
suppose it is generally believed that I 
could be the making of any young man 
whom I should choose to back.” 

Jepson glanced up furtively. His 
master’s face wore an abstracted look of 
mild benevolence. Was there a genuine 
softness in the hard eyes? 

“Everybody knows that you 
Jepson hazarded. 

‘Tt could lift a young chap out of a 
clerkship and make him a power in 
finance,” continued ‘Walsh. 

“Indeed you could, Mr. Walsh.” 
Jepson tried to speak naturally: but a 
slight trembling of his voice betrayed 
the fact that he, for once, was creeping 
out of his self-cffacement. 

Well,” said Wish harshly, “Tm 
not a going to do it. Let ’em do as I 
have done. Let ’em save. Jepson; Jet 
"em save.’’ 

“Yes, Mr. Walsh.” The secretary 
was back in the dust of humility. 

‘“T suppose that you have saved some- 
thing—eh, Jepson?” continued Walsh. 

‘A little—a very little.” 

“ But something ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir—something.” 

“"Then, if hard times come, you can 
get along on a little lesa than vour pres- 
ent salary—eh?” 

Jepson did not answer. and a mali- 
cious smile played about the old man’s 
mouth. “ Let us hope that hard times 
do not come,” he said. ‘ Let us pray 
that they do not come.” 

“Nee sir, replied Jepson: 
past being wounded. 

“What is this?” exclaimed Walsh. 
picking up another envelope and glan- 
cing at the return address in the upper 
left-hand corner. “What dees John 
Archer M D.. want of mew. 

‘There was a show of interest in his 
face as he took out the letter; but his 
eyes narrowed as he read. and in an 
altered voice he said peremptorilv: 








could,” 
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“Gu and get Miss Crane, Jepson. I 
wish to see her at once.” 

Jepson hurried to the door, pausing 
ouly to say: “Shall I return with her, 
Mr. Walsh—or do you wish—” 

“I wish you to be here unless 1 send 
VOU Out. repked Walsh. 

[n a few minutes Enid entered the 
roon. Jepson slipped through the door 
behind her and went unobtrusively to his 
ivpewfiter: 

“Good movning, dear niece,” said 
Walsh, rubbing his bony hands together 
and bestowing upon her a look of un- 
stinted admiration. 

“Good morning,” she replied coldly. 

lly gave a cackling Jaugh. “ Affec- 
tionate—as usual.” 

~ ant ws 1 always am. 
halt ones 

“What do I want of vou? 
possible. Enid. that 
something of me?” 

ON", she replied indiferenti 5 a 
never hesitate to tell you my wants, 
cowie 

“You certainly do not,” he answered. 

Slice was dressed to go out. 

“ Vou were not expecting me to send 
for you this morning? You were going 
out—eh ?” 

she looked at him contemptuously. 
“Yes.” she said, “I expected some word 
from you. but JT thought that I would 
go out later. You have received John 
Archer’s letter, I presume?” 

“So, hol ‘Then you admit that you 
Rie wor 2 

“Why not? Really. Uncle Abraham. 
your efforts to make me lie to you are 
childish.” 

He laughed noiselessly. ‘You went 
to see Dr. Archer yesterday,” he an- 
nounced. 

ka 

“Is it customary,” he asked, “ for 
young women nowadays to pay calls on 
the men wa are in love with” 

The angry. hurt reply which he amin 
have hoped to extort from her was not 
made: Only Dy a level’ glance ater 
son. who was bent over a letter, did she 
give any sign that her uncle’s jibe had 
annoyed her. She would have treated 
it as beneath notice if she had not known 
that he would not permit the subject to 
drop. 


What do you 


Can it be 
you don’t want 
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“John is my oldest friend,” she said 
calmly. “ He is nothing more. 

Walsh looked at her piercingly. but 
her eyes did not waver. 

“Have it that way if you choose. my 
dear.” he said at last. “ Now, what 
advantage did you expect to gain by vet- 
Poe elim to write this letter?” He 
waved the unfolded paper as he spoke. 

“John is a successful professional 
man,” she said. “Before yow finally 
decide whether or not to cul off Arthur's 


allowance, 1 wish you to Know what an- 


other professional man thinks of my 
brother’s promise.” 
Sut baine finally decided. » you 


knew that very well, Enid.” 

‘Then reconsider.” she turned to 
him with flashing eyes.  ‘ Reconsider. 
You will be sorry if you do not.” 

“1 never reconsider,”” he replied drvly. 
“Come, we, won't angue it. (rive me a 
blue pencil, Jepson.” 

“ But, uncle—” 

‘No more—no more.” 

oul sinall eag me!” 

fecnall? Shally 

“ Yes — shall! When you 
father’s 

6 Stop ! 3? 

“When you stole my father’s money, 
as you have stolen the money of so many 
others, your conscience may not have 
troubled you. It is going to trouble you 
now, l won't tell you what a loath- 
some creature you are, for you would not 
be capable of understanding what ! 
mean. But } will tell you—” 

She stopped short, for he had seized 
the wheels of his chair, and with start- 
ling swiftness sent it spinning toward 
her. 

iti a footvof herheshalted it ah- 
Epil Shehad not minehed arhi sud- 
den change, and now she stared down 
at him with scornful eyes. 


he suarled. 
she exclaimed. 


stole my 





ae 


Shiekh Ly. 





THE RELEASE. 
SX7OUR Mie is very interesting. deat 
i niece,” he said. “1 don't hate 
you, but 1 don't mind your hating 
me. l am like the Indian snake- 
charmer who loves his cobra.’ He 


grinned up at her. 
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‘This matter of Arthur's allowance 
is settled.’ he continued. ‘“f You seem 
to love that worthless brother of yours. 
Iven his immorality—" 

Syv horan you to talk of morality? 
she demanded. 

* I—am—seventy—million— dollars, 
he vepre., 

An you are 10 more.” 

“"Phis afternoon 1 shall make a new 
Mill” He aie sik ppe lip for an 
Instant above his one yellow tooth. 
“Arthur is to be lerc mom ee kre 
gets nothing more from me—nor from 
you, my dear niece; I shall arrange for 
that.” 

“Adon i ron leare me out oi rour 
will?” she aske@e 

“ 1} choose to inflict my money on you. 
spend it on vourself as you like—or 
spend it on youn old friend, this) Dr. 
Archer—but you shall never spend a 
cent of it on Arthur.” 

she was breathing faster, but she did 
Nut takesler eyes ironies. 

‘And now for this Pr. Archer,’ he 
Se ok Will “tend to ise case, 
Ile wheeled himself rapidly back to the 
table. “I will tend to miamnasc. fep- 
son, the blue pencil. Vhere—there— 
one word on the back of his own letter. 
SCC Se tint PONE onde. IN OW, then 
Hore. tien. 

Lhe folded the lettes and placed it in 
the return envelope. 

‘Phere will be no more impertinence 
from this young upstart. Mail this 
quickly, Jepson.” 

Erp malice “and rage were terrible to 
watch. 


sih 








“To am seventy million dollars,’ he 
repeated. 
Then, swith iria eyes ont ikan ME ran 


his tongue along the gummed lapel of 
the return envelope and sealed it. 

“ Mail this quickly. Jepson.” 

Ye held ont the wetter, and Jepson 
took it from his hand. 

“Nail this—” 

He clutched convulsively at the arms 
ofshis chair. i1is “faeeitiied sii. 
some hideous change was taking place 
in him. 

ad. 

The word was merely a gasp. With 
a shuddering sigh. his head fell forward 
hetween his shoulders. Te would have 
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tumbled from the chair if Jepson had 
not sprang forward and held tim = up- 
right. 

K Quick, Miss Crane!” cried Jepson. 
‘Lower the back of the chair.’ 

Hastily she pulled the lever. and the 
chair-back slanted to an angle. Jepson 
took his hands from the shoulders and 
bent forward to examine the Hvid face. 

“He has fainted?” asked nid. 

Jepson straightened up. * Miss 
Grane,” he sail "T think he it deal.” 

“Dead?” She was surprised at his 
calmness. 

“I think so.” 

“Run across the 
Waring,” she commanded. 

El hou?” 

* I will stay. 1 am not afraid. 

Jepson darted from the room. 

Left alone, Enid looked at the thing 
in the chair. How swiftly it had lost 
its identity! It was not #aer uncle, she 
felt certain of that. ‘The gazing eyes 
stared fixedly at the ceiling: the long 
arms swung limply from the side of the 
chair and almost touched the floor; the 
chest seemed queerly shrunken. 

Perhaps he was not dead at all. 
There was a glass half full of water on 
the table. Dipping her fingers in the 
water, she sprinkled it over the brow, 
into the coarse gray hair. 


street for Dr. 
nines 


Gso!” 


“Wake up!” she whispered. “ Wake 
up!” 

But the eves did not turn to her. 
Unwinkingly they stared at the ceiling 
above. What were they looking at? 
She raised her own eves to see, follow- 
ing the Hne of those other eyes. In an 


interstice of the rococo plaster ornament, 
from which the chandelier depended. a 
black spider was spinning its web— 
spinning—spinning—weaving its gossa- 
mer back and forth, while those awful 
eyes below stared up at it. 
“The door opened. and Dr. Waring 
hurried in. Jepson close behind him. 
“Lucky chance,’ he panted, breath- 
less with his haste. “1 was IS. leaving 
the house when—where is he? Ah!” 
He stepped softly to the chair and 
looked into the gray face. He put his 
ear to the breast, and, after Hstening for 
a few moments, took a stethoscope from 
his pocket and, opening the waistcoat, 
kuelt and applied the bell to the left wide. 
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Soon he arose and put the instrument 
away. He looked at ™ Emid Perne 
Sal Walsh as dead,” he “shispered: 


I] have warned him 
had anything occurred 


"t wasin necart: 
often. T Fern 
to excite hinia”? 

“He was excited,” 
cing at Jepson. 

Her calmness did not seem strange to 
Dr. Waring. He had known Abraham 
Walsh for many years, and the wonder 
to him would have been that any one 
could grieve at his death. She might 
suffer from shock later, but the situation 
had not yet penetrated deeper than her 
reason. 

“"Phere will be no difficulty about the 
certificate,” said the doctor, stroking his 
white beard thoughtfully. ‘The exact 
moment of death is dificult to determine 
in cases like this, and I got here so 
quickly that it seems safe to assume that 
he was’ still Hiving when I arrived. Be- 
sides—” He broke off. “ There will 
be no need for you to remain in this 
room, Miss Crane. I will take charge 
of everything. If Mr. Jepson will com- 
municate with Mr. Walsh’s business rep- 
resentatives—and if you will permit me 
to prepare a statement for the press—” 

“Do whatever you think necessary,” 
suid Emck “erha inog retires ex 
cept myself and my brother, who is in 
Paris. Do whatever” you tiorma 
Jepson, will you please telephone to Dr. 


said Enid, glan- 


John Archer and ask him to come?” 


With a last look at what had been her 
uncle, she left the room and went up- 
stairs to her own den. 

It was all so unreal, this sudden re- 
lease. She did not hesitate to think of 
it as a release. ‘This moment was what 
she had longed for—what she had hoped 
for: and yet, now that it had come, she 
felt no elation, no ussuagement of her 
bitterness, but only a dull sense of empty 
possession. 

Abraham Walsh, the famous money- 
lender and her uncle, was dead. By his 
will—he had made her read it only a 
few short months ago, in order to enjoy 


any hint of embarrassment that she 
might give—she and Arthur were the 


heirs of forty millions. “The remainder 
was to go to charity. “Twenty millions 
apiece! And he had died before he 


could cut off Arthuyr’s share! 
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phe could almost jrredict whut the 
morning papers would say about the 
dead mau. They would dwell upon his 
frugality, upon the rigorous) maxims 
with which he had always defined his 


conduct, upon the useful place he had - 


a conservative balance in the 
financial world. They would gloss over 
his unscrupulousness, his petty avarice. 
his lack of human feeling. 

What a pity that they had not heard 
those words that were almost his last— 
“Tam seventy million dollars’?! Were 


filled as 


they not almost equal to the grand 
Louis’s, “ lvam the state’? . 

“YT must not hate him now.’ she 
found herself saying. “I must not 
hate him now.” And then she asked 


herself. ‘‘ Why not?” 

Was Abraham Walsh to be despised 
any the less because he was dead?) Now 
that the gray conqueror had seized upon 
him, were his legal thefts repaid?) What 
of the miserable wrecks he had caused? 
Were they to rise again miraculously to 
the surface of affairs just because he was 
dead? Her own father—were those last 
bitter years of his to be relieved in hap- 
piness because Abraham Walsh had been 
taken beyond? 

No, she cowl give no lowe to hier 
uncle, even in death. The Tast five 
years had burned too deeply for that. 

Her maid knocked timidly at the door. 

“Come m. Meke said [nicl quite 
calmly. She even smiled faintly as she 
saw how sobered the girl was by the 
going of one whom she, too, had little 
cause to like. 

“Can | do anything, 

"Nothing. Ohare: 
find Mr. Jepson.” 

When Elsie had gone où the erraud. 





Miss luid?” 
see if you can 


Enid seated herself at her desk and 
wrote several telegrams. The first, a 


cable to Arthur, read simply: 
neler amaeronic. 

Jepson soon appeared. This youthful 
face was red with excitement, and he 
was beginning to radiate a manner that 
indicated something like individuality. 

“Whatever I can do, Miss Crane—" 
he began. 

a if you will see that these messages 
are sent,” she broke in. 

Ife took the papers: and. as she noted 
the signs of his disappointment over the 
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triviality of the commission, she felt a 
touch of real pity for hin. Like her- 
self, he had been given a sudden release 
—this little old-young man. ‘The doors 
of his cage had been opened: but what 
strength had he for flight ? 

“You know, of course, Mr. Jepson,” 
she said kindly. “that you are dowu in 
the will form animaity >?” 

She was astonished at the unpleasant 
gleam in his eyes as he replied: 

“ He twitted ine on the subject often 


enought Miss Crane.” 

“Pry to forget that. Mr. Jepson.” she 
said. 

3ut he looked straight in her eyes and 


answered: 

"ane A itimieetoces = 

This was a partnership of sympathy 
which she had not foreseen. Her feel- 
ings were so well known to him, how- 
ever, that she recognized the difficulty 
of setting him i | his place. Also, she 
Was 

i He. has a, a habit with me,” Jep- 
son continued, “for twenty years, aud 
for twenty years | have hated him. But 
all that time I have not let him see it. 
l have -let myself be a worm under his 
foot. You don’t know how strong such 
a habit has become, Miss Crane. Even 
now, when I went out to see about— 
necessary arrangements, | took without 
realizing it the letters which he signed 
this morning, and put them in the box 








at the corner—just us I have always 
done.” 
“And the letter to Dr. Archer—you 


didn’t mail that?” 

“Phat, with the others.” 
“Pm sorry, if—” 

“1l suppose it 
said: “though I 
sent.” 

Jepson remained standing before her. 
With every passing moment, his per- 
sonality was expanding. 

“T should like to thank you, lie said. 
“for persuading him to put me in the 
will.” 

Sevcueknew | did thatems 

“ Why, yes. I—he told me that I owed 
ie toevou, 

“It seemed ungenerous for 
to do something for you.” 
indifferently. 
Dr Archer?” 


Ile nodded. 


doesn't matter,” she 
Wish it had not been 


him not 
she remarked 
' Did you telephone to 


RI C11), 


“Yes, Aliss Crane. 
“ He said he would come? ` 


“He said that he would be here 
within a half-hour.” 
“Very well.” She. nodded her dis- 


missal; and Jepson, with a bow that was 
far from humble, left the room. 

“What an awful death it was: ” 
whispered to herself. 


she 
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THE LAST WRITEEN WORD. 
RCHER was walking home after his 
call on Enid. He had found her 
in no need of consolation. There 
was not, in her manner, any trace of 
guilty shock, due to her remembrance of 
the hard things she had said about the 
dead man. But she had been uneasy, 
restless—expressing at one moment the 
wish that the funeral ceremonies might 
soon be over with, and at the next avoid- 
ing impatiently all recognition of her 
own responsibility. 

“I canot think of him as my mother’s 
brother,” she had said. 

He was troubled by her mood, but as 
he thought over the situation, he was re- 
lieved by the conviction that the bitter- 
ness of years could not be expected to 
disappear in a few hours. The blighting 
influence of Abraham Walsh was still 
over her, but in time it was sure to 
vanish, and her true self would come to 
the fore. 

She had told him enough about the 
circumstances to make him feel innocent- 
I involved in the old man’s death. Was 
it not his letter that had aroused the 
fatal temper fit? If he had not written 
it, Abraham Walsh might at this instant 
have been busy among his papers. 

Yet, since he had not known of the 
heart-weakness, he was in no sense blame- 
worthy for being-the exciting agent of 
the collapse, It gratified him. too, to 
know that Enid had never been warned 
of this danger that hung over her uncle. 
He could never now entertain the dis- 
loyal thought that she had deliberately, 
in her cold hatred, tried to induce his fit 
of anger. 

Special newsboys were already crying 
the extras on the street. lt had not ta- 
ken long for the story of Walsh’s death 
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to be inked on white 
might go down for atime. ‘There would 
be a hubbub of popular discussion. 
Moralizing editorials were, doubtless, al- 
ready being written. 

“Oh, well,’ muttered Archer. ‘ He 
will soon be forgotten, except as a model 
of thrift for the young.” 

He had been summoned from his lab- 
vratory to go to nid. Some of the 
lexina crystals—product of the experi- 
ment of the preceding afternoou—had 
been weighed, and now they were dis- 
solving in a_i hter of alcohol. ‘The 
strength of the solution would be tested, 
then to part of it he would add an equal 
part of alcohol, and so on until le had 
a solution of such a strength that a min- 
imum dose would neutralize the effect of 
a minimum dose of a powerful heart- 
stimulant. 

He gave his overcoat aud hat to Tou 
sey as he entered the house. Ife was 
about to go to his office, but the man 
stopped him: 

“doxcuse me, Diggkrehlier, Duim] 
have a word with you?” 

Archer looked at him and nodded. 
“Come to my office,” he said, leading the 
way. Seating himself at his desk, he 
glanced at his appointment-book. He 
was free for another hour. 

* lt’s about the place, sir,” 'Tousey be- 
wan. 

“about the place? Mell what mout 
it?  Awent you satisfied- 

“Lam and Pamit, sir.” 

“"That’s an odd way of putting it.” 
remarked Archer. x 

“Well, sir, the work ain’t hard and 
the quarters are comfortable—" 

Peres; £0 01h) 

* But—” 

* Butaat 2” 

The maun hesitated, and Archer looked 
at him closely. Tousey was not»a figure 
of particular distinction, even among 
servants. Fle was tall and sandy-haired, 
and his brown eyes had a startled expres- 
sion. 

“(Out with it, said Archer. 

* Well, sir °—by all tokens the man 
was painfully embarrassed—* perhaps 1 
had better give no reasons, sir, but just 
vo,” 

Oe 
Mei, 


paper. Stocks 





Leave my service” davon 


at8 ERRE 
ir. 

“Put voue. been here less than a 
week.” 

“RION Slt 

Archer studied him quizzically. “ You 
were to stay at least a month, Tousey. 
You don’t wish to leave me without a 
door-mau, do you? ” 

“7 thought the up-stairs maid might 
look after the door till you got some one, 
sir.” 

“Now, look here’ Nd Archer aou 
might as well tell me frankly what it’s 
all about.” 

“Tts-it’s that.” ‘Vousey pointed to 
the panel-door in the office wall. 

“o hanas 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“o ar do yon mecan? 

al hat place m there, = ie 
lower jaw trembled nervously. 

|, laboratory?” 

‘Tousey nodded. 

“What has my laboratory to do with 
mous 

* You may call it a laboratory. sir. but 
—but 1 know.” 

RN o” 

| Wee sir. Most of tlie money you 
have given me passed all right, sir—but 
that ten-dollar bill you sent me to the 


man’s 


butcher’s with this morning. — they 
wouldn’t have it.” 

“What was the matter with it?” 

“ They were on, sir.” 

Archer was still puzzled. “ Tet me 
see it, he ad. 

Tousey produced the bill from his 


waistcoat-pocket and laid it on the desk. 
At first glance it appeared to be a nor- 
mal ten-dollar bill, but closer scrutiny 
proved that the scrollwork on the back 
was uncertain. 

D N Ga 
claimed Archer. 

“ Ves, sir” 

“See here. ‘Tousey.”” he said impa- 
tiently, 1 wish you would quit beating 
about the bush and tell me just what you 
mean. What is the connection between 
this bill and my laboratory?” 

‘“] don't wish to pass your money for 
you, sir.” 

Seat 

“[’m afraid of getting into trouble, 
site. 

Archer 


counterfeit!’ ex- 


stared in amazement. ‘ Do 
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you think | am a o eter? hie de 
manded at last. 

The man was silent. 

The humor of the situation struck . 
Archer so forcibly that he burst into a 
hearty laugh, 

“Why, “Pousey. man. what a notion. 
If I gave youwa counterfeit bill, I didn't 
know it. Here!” He tore the counter- 
feit in two and took another bill from 
his pocketbook. “Take this one” He 
examined it. “ I will weeer that noth- 
ing is wrong with it.” 

Tousey neither moved nor spoke. He 
simply stared at his master with fright- 
ened. eves, 

P You dont believe ime, said Archer 
sharply. “ Well, come and look at my 
laboratory yourself. 1 don’t want such 
A nonon m your head. Came! sali 
arose and stepped over to the panel. 

a ee Sir,’ said. (lousey, 
backing toward the door that led to the 
hall, “ Prd rather not see. I—II wouldn't 
know the difference, sir.” 

“Then, get out!” Archer's patience 
was exhausted. “ Go as soon as you like 
—the sooner the better.  “ Ilere—” as 
‘Tousey was slipping into the hall — 
‘‘here’s your wages for the time you've 
heentiteres= 

“71 don’t want the money, sir,’ came 
the trembling voice of the retreating Tou- 
sey. 

Arcelier strode angrily toward the door, 
then halted, with a short laugh. ‘The in- 
cident was most annoying. Tousey might 
spread rumors which would prove un- 
pleasant. But after all, why should he 
worry about the gossip of servants? The 
man was evidently too stupid or too 
frightened to understand, but no one who 
mattered would entertain such a suspi- 
cion of him. 

dibercfore, Peed to forget lTousey. 
and having gone down-stairs and told 
Minua to look after the door, he tele- 
phoned to the employment agency to 
send another man. 

as he hung up the receiver, he heard 
the area-door open. ‘Tousey was leaving 
promptly. 

Perhaps it would have been better to 
explain the situation to the manager of 
the employment agency. Other servants 
might hesitate to come, if Tousey passed 
his story on to them. But Archer did not 
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care to explain such an absurdity, and he 
returned to his desk. 

Enid was again in full possession of 
his thoughts. He wondered whether he 
should have inststed upon doing more for 
her at this trving time. ‘The right of old 
friendship for her and for the absent 
Arthur would justify his taking charge 
of some of the arrangements. 

She had first of all sent for him. When 
he went to her she seemed to have no 
special demand to make, no story to tell, 
except that it was the effort in which she 
had involved him, the final effort to se- 
cure fair play for Arthur, that had 
brought the old man to his death. 

Had she sent for him merely to tell 
him that? Had she desired reassurances 
which he had not been subtle enough to 
offer? He puzzled in vain to answer 
the question. 

In spite of old friendship, however, he 
could not bring himself to press his serv- 
ices upon Enid. His own love for her 
was so deep, so intense, so more than 
merely fricudly, that he could not force 
it to the restraint that would be ueces- 
sary, if, in the next few days, she should 
break down and cling to him in the old 
boy and girl way. 

And he did not doubt that she would 
break, ‘Fhe strain of tive years in the 
house of Abraham Walsh must bring its 
result. 

‘Fhe day was certain to come when she 
would realize how far she had gone when 
she wished her uncle’s death. She would 
regret those words which she had spoken 
in this very room. She would regret the 
hatred of the long, hard years. ‘Phen 
she would break. 

‘The postman’s whistle rose on the crisp 
air of the Tate afternoon. Archer 
glanced at his watch. It was nearly five 
o'clock. In a few minutes he would 
have to devote himself to a patient. Then 
there was a knock at the door, and Minna 
entered with a letter. 

“"Phank you, Minna,” he said. “ Tou- 
sey went in a hurry, didnt he?” 

“Ves, Dr. Archer.” 

Mohe tell you and 
reasons? ” 

“No. Dr. Archer. He seemed to be 
frightened about something. fle has 
acted qucer eycnesince le Went ton the 
butcher’s this morning.” 


cook 


his 
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"Oh yes. Well, Mr. Bentley will 
call at five. “Vake his hat and coat, as 
‘Tousey would have done. and show him 
into the recepffon-room. ‘Then come and 
wele. | 

" Yes, sir.” 

“And, Minna, a new man will be here 
to-morrow. Now you may go.” 

Dusk was settling down over the city. 
lt was already too dark indoors to, read, 
and Archer switched on his green-shaded 
desk-lamp. He glanced at the letter in 
lis hand. An exclamation escaped him, 
for the envelope was addressed in his own 
writing. 

Only once of late had he addressed 
an euvelope to himself—to enclose in his 
letter to Abraham Walsh. ‘This must be 
the answer to his appeal. He recalled 
kid's brief description of her uncles 
last moments. 

“ He was made angry by my plea for 
erthur,” she had said: “He was dis- 
posed to be malicious toward you for 
writing at my request, ard he took your 
letter and scrawled a word on it, and 
himself sealed it up. It was the last 
thing he did.” 

She had not told him that after the 
old man’s death Jepson had mailed the 
letter. 

Here in his hand, then, was Abraham 
Walsh’s last written word. He hesitated 
to open it. so uncannily did it come as a 
message from the dead. And it was an 
angry, vindictive word, he knew—a word 
written malignantly. 

He turned the envelope over. ‘he 
flap barely adhered. Plainly the old 
man had sealed it in haste, eager to send 
it to the man he wished to wound. 

Archer drew a long breath. An open 
fire was burning in the grate. He had 
an impulse to throw the unopened letter 
into the blaze. 

Afterward he was to wish that he had 
done so. 

But, no, it was his to open, his to read, 
and the fact that it meant an unpleasant 
moment was not sufficient reason to evade 
the sight of the dead man’s last denuncia- 
tion. He pulled at the flap; it loosened 
easily. 

Drawing out the folded sheet, he 
opened it up. ‘There was his own appeal, 
in his hasty. slanting hand. 

He turned it over. On the blank side 
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was the single word he had not wished to 
see—simply the one word: 
pool 
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“\/ ES,” he muttered, ‘1 was a fool. I 
Y might have known that Enid was 
wrong. She was excited, and she 
thought that [ could help. But I should 
have known.” 

Simply the wep, “Fool!” It wak 
uot so harsh as he had expected. Old 
Walsh had written the word scornfully, 
angrily; but it did not cut him deeply. 
He had been a fool. that he admitted ; 
but who would not be a fool if Enid 
Crane wished him to be? 

He picked up the empty envelope and 
Peedeeat i Imeditatively.. The old 
money-lender’s last act; to call a man a 
fool; to seal the letter with his own lips 
in order that no jot or tittle of the en- 
joyment of his rage might be abated. The 
Newspapermen would like to see that let- 
ter, that envelope. What a story it would 
he for them! How they would drama- 
tize the last scene in Walsh’s library! 

Archer arose and stepped over to the 
blazing grate. With a last look at the 
blue-penciled scrawl, he tossed the letter 
into the flames, and watched it flare up. 
then curl into a crackling cinder. 

“So much for Abraham Walsh’s last 
will and testament!” he exclaimed. 

He was about to drop the envelope 
iuto the fire. Holding it extended in his 
hand, he glanced at it. The flap had 
been bent back. The firelight was re- 
flected from the gummed edge in a curi- 
ous sparkling sheen. Archer did not un- 
derstand that reflection; it was unlike 
any light he had ever seen thrown from 
a gummed surface, and the phenomenon 
arrested his attention. His interest in 
the ‘unusual held him from permitting 
the envelope to fall into the flames. 

Instead, he ran his forefinger lightly 
over the gum. It felt like coarse sand- 
paper—too coarse to be due merely to 
the cracks in the adhesive mixture. 

He carried the envelope over to his 
desk and. sitting close to the lamp, scru- 
tinized it more closely. The gum ap- 
peared to have been sprinkled with fine 


fragments of glass. He reached into his 
pocket and found a magnifying - glass, 
and studied the gum through the lenses. 
His brow was knitted close over his eyes. 

Under magnification, the shining coat- 
ing Of the gum looked amike clicar 
glass, but like fragments of a milky 
quartz. 

A suffocating fear was rising in his 





heart. ‘These shining points were—verv 
like—but he must be mistaken. It was 


impossible! Such a thing should not 
even be imagined! ‘These fragments 
looked like Exina crystals, but they could 
not be! 

Iie would make a comparison. Open- 
ing a little drawer in the upper part of 
his desk, he put his hand in to get the 
vial of Eexina. {this heart pounded hor- 
ribly. the vialwas not there: \ ails 
he searched: he even pulled the drawer 
completely out, but it was empty. And 
yet he remembered distinctly having put 
the vial back after showing it to Enid— 
Ah! Why did her mame come into his 
mind ? 

Through every drawer of the desk he 
searched. ‘The vial was in none of them. 
With the cold sweat standing out on his 
foreliead, he hunted through his pockets. 
Perhaps his memory of putting it back in 
the drawer was false. Tle turned his 
wastepapcr-basket upside down. He got 
down on his hands and knees and peered 
about the floor. ‘The little vial of Exina 
crystals was not to be found. 

At last he stood erect, staring with 
unseeing eves at the wall. 

“ Great God!” he whispered. 

But, even now, his suspicion was only a 
suspicion. Perhaps he had left the vial 
in the laboratory. The hope aroused in 
him by this possibility sent him to the 
panel-door, and he unlocked it and hur- 
ried down the spiral stairs, trying all the 
time to remember whether he had found 
it necessary to use the vial during the 
day. Ite not in the laboratory. he 
solution he had made was there; every- 
thing was in order, everything was ac- 
counted for. 

After a hurried and frantic examina- 
tion of the room, he went back up the 
stairs, remembering. while on the way. 
that he had left the envelope lying on 
his desk. 


That had been careless of him. Some 
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one might come im and find it. But of 
course no one would understand, 

Nevertheless. he was relieved to sce 
that it still lay where he had placed it, 
and he snatched it up and thrust it into 
a drawer. 

There amag a knock. Minna citered. 

“Mr. Bentley has come, doctor.” 

 Bentley—Bentley—who ? ”’ 

aS Bentley. You awere expecting 
Mmradoctor.” Minnas Dluec eyes avere 
wide with astonishment. 

‘Nee | said Archer vasuely. “Oh, 
yess I canter him nome” 

Ae had an appointment,” ventured 
Minna. s 

“Tell him an emergency has arisen. 
Tell him that it’s a matter of hfe and 
death. Ask him to come to-morrow, at 
the same hour, if he can. It’s hfe and 
death, Minna. Be sure to tell him.” 

The door closed, but Archer scarcely 
heard it, for his thoughts.were again on 
the envelope and the missing vial. His 
hope clung suddenly to one fact; he was, 
as yet, by no means sure that any connec- 
tion existed between the one and the 
other. ‘There must be a test. 

Takime the envelope from the drawer 
in which he had placed it, he opened a 
door which led into a little wash-room 
where a number of cavies were running 
about in their cages. He had bought a 
dozen for his experiments with [¢xina. 
One had already been sacrificed. He 
did not like to kill living things, but 
there had been no other way to prove the 
potency of Exina, and he knew that the 
death it brought was painless. 

The little animals set up a_ great 
squealing when he entered. They had 
already grown to associate his coming 
with the prospect of something to eat. 
Archer glanced at them. 

“One — two — three — four— five 
six—seven—eight—nine—ten,” he count- 
ed absenti and started when he realized 
that one was missing. ‘“Vhere should be 
eleven: acima iere were onk ten 
This was quite contrary to the commonly 
observed phenomenon of the cavy. But 
he did not stop to investigate. 

He opened the small blade of his pock- 
et-knife. Carefully he scraped a minute 
quantity of the tiny crystals from the 
envelope, and held the knife steady so 
that none of the substance would fall to 
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the floor. ‘Then he reached into the top 
of the nearest cage and lifted out a cavy. 
The furry thing huddled itself into his 
palm and betrayed its annoyance by 
clicking its teeth together. He could 
feel its heart beat. It was not accus- 
tomed to being handled. 

Archer forced the &nimal’s mouth 
open. With steady fingers he laid the 
knife-blade on the httle red tongue. In 
an instant the heart-beat stopped. ‘The 
muscles by which the tiny claws gripped 
his palm suddenly relaxed. The cavy 
was dead, 

Quietly Archer laid the lifeless ani- 
mal on the table, and stood there rigid, 
his lips a tight line. His hopeful doubts 
had been terribly resolved; for he knew 
that the crystals which had killed the 
cavy had killed Abraham Walsh. ‘here 
was absolutely no question about it; the 
moment the old man’s tongue touched 
the gummed flap of the envelope, he was 
doomed to a swift, sure death. 

The horrible crime had been in- 
seniously planned. The only evidence 
that could establish the crime at all was 
the envelope, and it was but by the 
merest chance that he had noticed the 
poisoned gum. Omne chance in a thou- 
sand that any oue woule ever discover 
the evidence—no, one chance in a mil- 
lion—and that chance had fallen upon 
him, the one man who was in a position 
to recognize the potent xina. 

Mechanically he washed the knife- 
blade at the water-tap, and, wiping it on 
a soiled towel, snapped it shut. The 
fatal envelope stared at him from the 
floor, What should he do with it? ‘To 
destroy it would be to destroy the evi- 
dence of the manner of Walsh’s death. 
But even with the worst suspicions hov- 
ering in the background of his mind, he 
could not now bring himself to do that. 
He would keep it. So he went back to 
the consulting-room and scaled it up in 
a larger envelope and hid it away in his 
Sale, 

Sinking down in Ins desk-chair, he 
buried his head in his hands. His eyes 
were dry, but his heart was weeping. 

nid had persuaded him to write that 
letter. Enid had handled the vial of 
poison. Emid had declared her hatred 
for her uncle and her wish that he might 
die. 
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Could the cunning malevolence of 
Abraham Walsh have hounded her to so 
desperate a thing? It was unbelievable. 
Iie must not Iet the suspicion enter his 
thoughts. The poison might have been 
put on the envelope by accident. 

As for the missing vial, he had no real 
reason to think that she had taken it. A 
more careful search might still discover 
it in some nook or corner. 


Or ‘Vousey might have stolen it; he 
had not thought of that. Should he 


‘Tousey, and demand the mis- 
sing poison? If Tousey had not taken 
it, such a demand would offer a hint 
in a quarter where it might prove dan- 
gerous. [For Tousey, with his stupid 
suspicions that his former master was 
a counterfeiter, would spread a more 
threatening rumor, if he coupled the idea 
of poison with the idea of bad money. 

There might even be an investigation. 
Some sharp detective might discover how 
old Walsh had died. And then—and 
then—would not the suspicion rest on 
Archer himself? Better so than that 
Enid should be held guilty. 

But before anything else he must find 
out whether she had taken the vial. 
Pe couldmnotemest: h® could not drive 
his doubts of her away until he knew. 

He went to the telephone and gave 
her number. 

When she had been summoned by a 
servant, and he heard her voice over 
the wire, he could hardly speak. With 
an effort he managed to say: 

“ Enid, this is John. Do you remem- 
ber that little vial of poison I had in 
mv desk yesterday? ” 

“Yes.” The auswer was unhesitating. 

“ It—it is missing,” he faltered. 

“T know it, she replied calmly 
took it,” 

Aat?” 

hen you. had, put. it backein thre 
drawer you turned away for a moment. 
aird I got it and Id it in my muff.” 

SAN hy—why cidesou?” = The words 
were almost strangled in his throat, 

That is something I won't tell you 
—at least, not now.” she replied. 

‘Chis answer seemed to De giren reluc- 
tantly. Archer hesitated. striving by an 
effort of will to quiet his pounding heart. 

“What have you done with the rest of 
ieee ane asked. 


hunt for 
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PNW the mestro t? Smeed 
to be surprised. 

“What have you done with it?” 

" Tigieedestroy ctl. “Wepuieit in the tre 
this morning.” 

He could not trust himself to speak 
agai.  Hemiung up the recom and. 
stumbling to the ‘couch that stood against 
the wall near by, threw himself upon it 


heavily. 


Cie? rER vag 
VANISHING 


I. funeral of Abraham Walsh was 
over, A famous clergyman had 
said_what he could find to say of 
aboutthe dead man, basing his 
eulogy upon the homely traits of pa- 
tience, thrift, and frugality, and eking 
out the gray sum of virtues with the 
color of general moralization. 

The financial district had settled down 
to the adoption of such rearrangements 
as were made necessary by the disappear- 
ance of a source of large loans. The 
public was giving its atteution to the 
question of the disposition of the fortune. 

Then the terms. of the will were an- 
nounced. ‘Thirty millions was a huge 
sum to go to charitv; and there was a 
chorus of acclaim, tempered by the half- 
smothered suggestion of tainted wealth, 
and much speculation as to the manner 
in which the fund would be administered. 

During this period John Archer went 
about his duties as usual; but he felt as 
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good 


“af there were an iron band around his 


heart. Ile had not been to see nid, 
though she was always in his thoughts ; 
he had not dared to see her; he could 
not trust himself to talk with her. She 
would be busy, he knew. ‘There was 
much to be done to rearrange her man- 
ner of life; and other friends were with 
her; he would not be missed. 

Ilis dreadful suspicion of her seemed 
to be justified by every circumstance. 
ut there were times when his soul pro- 
tested against any belief in her guilt— 
when he said to himself: 

“ All the evidence in the world will 
not make me believe ill of her. Even 
should she herself say that she did the 
thing, I will not accept her word.” 

Then the glow of these intense mo- 
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of faith would fade, and dark 
doubts would creep into his brain. 
Faith, he would realize, had returned 
only because he loved Enid; and faith 
could not deny the facts. 

Yes, he loved 


ments 


var still — loved her 
more than befer:—toved her in spite of 
everything. Almost he stood ready to 
go to her and declare his love, and in- 
sist upon sharing the burden of her se- 
cret. But that, his reason told lim, 
` would sooner or later bring added un- 
happiness to them both. There were the 
years to face. 

He felt no blame for her. How ter- 
tibly she had been tried none knew bet- 
ter than he. After all, a man who lived 
as Walsh had lived was better dead. 
Hardly responsible, she was the instru- 
ment of Fate—and the victim of Fate. 
as well. Loving her, he could only pity. 

‘xo days after the- funeral ihe te 
ceived a note from her— a few lines 
asking him to call—no clue to her feel- 
W Ahad to go, of course, He 
found, to his surprise, that he wanted 
to go—was relieved by the knowledge 
that she wanted him. T'o continue under 
the secret strain of the past few days 
was impossible; much better to face the 
issue if she cared to raise it; or at least 
to learn into her state of mind. 

Perhaps she would justify herself in 
some way of which he could not dream. 
There was still the possibility that the 
use to which the poison had been put 
had been due to a dreadful mistake. 

When he got to the house—within 
half an hour after receiving her note 
he was shown into the reception-room. 
Jepson passed the doorway and, glancing 
n, halted and entered. 

“Ah, Dr. Archer,” he exclaimed, step- 
ping quickly across the room and eX- 
tending his hand. ‘ How do you do?” 

ado you do?’ replied Archer. 
He was astounded at the man’s assur- 
ance. Surely this was not the humble 
Jepson who had slaved for old Walsh— 
this sleck, important creature. But he 
took the extended hand. 

“There has been a great deal to do.” 
said Jepson, “ but gradually affairs are 
being straightened out. This has been 
a great release for me—a great release.” 

“i You mean the death of Mr. Walsh?” 
inquired Archer coolly. 
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A a ae l clung to Mim io aa 
great many years against my will. But 
he needed me, and 1 hadn’t the heart 
fo Teave: iin 

“Indeed.” Such talk coming from 
Jepson was incomprehensible. 

“Aside from his physical infirmities 
he was helpless in many ways. It is 
pleasant now to think that he was not 
without gratitude. You have heard that 
he remembered me very well.” 

CA was eit et. 

~ Yes, aneeof@igir amount.” 
stroked his chin. “ A lump sum would 
have been preferable. I could have 
made use of it.” 

Had the annuity gone to Jepson's head 
before it reached his pocket? Archer 
began to think so. 

4 And what are you 
now?” he asked. 

Jepson threw out his chest slightly. 
“I shall open an 
brokerage business. You see, Dr. Archer, 
during the years I have been with Mr. 
Walsh 1 have set aside a little sum. I 
may even go as far as to admit that, 
knowing the quarters in which Mr. 
Walsh was lending money, | was able 
from time to time to invest my savings 
very profitably—on margin, of course.” 

“That is an admisson I should hesi- 


Jepson 


going to do 





tate to make if I were you, Jepson,” said 
Archer drvly. 

‘Nes yves. Quite so.” Jepsou 
blinked. 

“Nr. Walsh did a great deal for 


you,” continued Archer, thinking it time 
that the little man should be put in his 
place. 

An ugly gleam appeared in Jepson’s 
eyes. “ He did no more than he should.” 
His mouth twisted unpleasantly. “f 
hated the man,” he added. 


“Fated your benefactor?” Archer 
was becoming interested. 
“Loathed him; detested him. I did 


not let myself care at the time, bur 
He stopped abruptly. 

A throng of startling surmises thronged 
through Archer's brain. Enid was not 
the only person who had hated Abraham 
Walsh. Nor was she the only person 
who had handled the poisoned envelope. 
What if Jepson, maddened by years of 
abuse, had brought about the old man’s 
death ? 
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There was the question of the vial 
of poison. Enid adinitted having taken 
it. But since she had brought it into 
this house, it was quite possible that 
Jepson had come upon it, and had 
helped himself to enough for his pur- 
pose. 

The label on the 
nature of its contents. 
also borne the printed 
orcher, M D aa Jepson, 
having in his possession some of the 
poison, been cunning cnough to see that 
by smearing it on the gum of the en- 
velope he could avert al] suspicion from 
himself? Once the letter was mailed, 
afier old \Walsh had sealed it, the evi- 
dence, if ever discovered, would point 
toward Archer himself, 

“ Jepson,” he said suddenly, * 

you mail that letter to ime after 
Walsh’s death?”’ 
‘ ‘The answer came quickly and smooth- 
ly: “Vhe force of habit, doctor. I 
always took the letters with me when I 
left the house, and, 
did so then.” 

He was almost too ready with the 
explanation. It seemed to Archer as 
though the question had been expected, 
and the reply held in readiness. But 
the opportunity for further questioning 
was interrupted by the SE ce of 
Enid. She came through the doorway 
with a sad little smile on her face; but 
it changed to a frown when she saw 
Jepson. 

“Ah, here is Miss Crane,” 
son. i Good by, doctor.” 
quickly out of view. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Lnid, 


vial had told the 
The label had 


description, 


why did 
Mr. 


sald Jep- 
Ile glided 


sinking into a 


chair. ‘(I wish that man would stay 
away.” 

“Why?” Archer could not hold 
back the question. 

1 emt tell yeu. He is insup- 
portable.” She made an evident effort 
ee pak more lightly. “He as ex- 
panding so since uncle’s death.” 

“He is expanding too rapidly,” re- 


plied Archer. ‘‘ He may burst.” 

But he thought that he detected in 
Enid’s references to Jepson an under- 
note of fear. Had Jepson found some 
may OL inducing her to let him have the 
poison? In that case she might have 
been an innocent but conscious accom- 


absent-mindedly, I. 
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plice in the crime—innocent of specific 
acquaintance with his plan, but conscious 
that he had a plan to do something evil 
—and probably for his own release and 
hers. ‘That would account for her fear, 
and it would tend to minimize her guilt 
if one took all v.. . cumstances into 
consideration. 

lle looked again at Enid. 
dressed in black.- Her face showed 
signs not of grief, but of suffering. She 
was paler than her wont, and her hands 
moved nervously in her lap. She was 
so obviously worn out that all the ques- 
tionings of his mind gave place to a 
quick concern for her. 

“ You are tired,” he said, 

“ Tired?” she answered with an hys- 
terical catch in her voice. “I am so 
tired that I should like to sleep for a 
year. But I can’t sleep.” 

He produced his fountain pen and 
prescription - pad. “ Here,” he said, 
writing. “Send out and have this pre- 
scription filled. lt is a mild sedative, 
and I think you’d better take it.” 

She took the paper, and nervously 
folded and unfolded it while she talked. 

“The days have turned into years,” 
she said, “ cach harder to live through 
than the last.” 

“ Not quite that bad. i 
with a simulation of 
“The week! has naturally 
When you have rest 

“Oh, rest will not help me,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Can't you see, John, that 7 
am tortured? He is leering at me from 
his grave!” 

“ Dont speak like 
was sharp. 

“But the enormity oi the tino 
have done!” 

“The thing you have done?” 
could not look into her eyes. 

“ Ves—living in hate for five years ; 
permitting the gall of hate to season 
my life; saying that IT wished him dead.” 
She broke into tears. 

“Come,” he said gently, “this won't 
do. You must get control of yourself. 
Whats done is done, and no one knows 
but me.’ 

“Oh, if it were only you,” she sobbed. 
But Jepson knows—Jepson knows.” 

“ Knows what?” He barely breathed 
the question. 7 


She was 


He smiled 
cheer fulness. 
been trying. 





that.” His voice 


He 
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That I hated him.” 

“ Nobody can blame you for having 
hated him, Enid. Try to forget all 
Mour that.” 

1 Cart, | caigieene cricd.. -* John, 
you don’t know what it is to hate. To 
be constantly near some one whose eyes, 
whose voice makes every nerve in your 
body quiver. To hold yourself calm 
end coidl, here is no way or you to 
understand what it means. There, in 
your office, when | said that I wished 
him dead, I—’’ She broke off, and dried 
her eyes. “ But this is an abominable 
way to treat vou. I didi’t send for you 
to make you miserable with my woes.’ 

He was puzzled; but above all he was 


desirous that she should get a firm grip 
on herself. In her presence his sus- 


picions of her were fading to shadows— 
even in spite of the damaging things 
she was saying. 

"The worst of all is the money,’ she 
went of “I don’t feel that I can touch 
it—it was so much a part of him. | 
wish he had given it all to charity.” 

Here was the opportunity to suggest 
a course that might bring her relief. 
* Yourmecaiw do what he failed to do, 
Enid.” 

“What?” 

“How much wés your 
tune —befére he got into 
of—" Her shudder warned 
to mention her uncle’s name. 

“About a million.” 

“* Assume that half of that would have 
come to you, Enid. Out of the twenty 
millions that he left to you, keep five 
hundred thousand. Give the rest away 
if it will make you feel happier.” Her 
eyes were shining. “It is a big price,” 
he added. 

‘No price is too big,” she exclaimed. 
Weel do it. After all, it was the 
money. If he had not left it to me | 
would not feel so badly. John, what 
would be a good cause to give it to?” 
She was leaning forward in her excite- 
ment. 

“Slowly, Enid,” he smiled. “ There's 
plenty of time to think about that: and 
there are plenty of needs. ‘Take time 
E E OVET: 

oa ant wait. I want oo ae 
den to fall from my shoulders now.” 

“Tt will do that with your decision.” 


[father's fer- 
the hands 
him not 
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“ But give me some suggestion.” 

He considered. “There ought to be 
homes for convalescents,’ he said after 
a moment. “ Patients are turned out 
of hospitals when they are fit to go 
nowhere. There should be more places 
where they cau stay while they recu- 
perare, 

Already her mind was busy with the 
Wea. He bad not intended to suggest 
seriously that she should give away the 
money. but if the decision to do so really 
freed hier from the weight that bore 
down on her conscience, perhaps it was 
just aswell. She had no need of twenty 
million dollars. She was not the kind 
of girl who could possibly spend the 
income of such a sum. 

But was her despairing self-accusation 
altogether due to the fact that she had 
hatedwlier uncles a there had Tiren 
excuse for hatred, it had been hers 
However, he did not wish to press this 
question now. 

“Dont give it all away this minute, 


Knid,” he said; and her face was so 
much less unhappy that he smiled 
broadly. 

Seentps pare! i oshould go te 
other things.” she commented. 
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“ Perhaps. 
aa 

Anything but libraries.” 
She looked at him reproachfully. 
Viiere,” she said, “we will drop this 
for thespresent. But later I shall want 
your advice.” She was rapidly becom- 
ing like herself. ‘ What | really asked 
you to come for was to tell you that 
Arthur arrives to-morrow.” 

So aona /Arehen 4 as surprised. 

“We cabled him about noon last Sat- 
urdayv. He reached the coast in time to 
catch a fast boat late that nieht. — te. 
morrow is Friday.” 

“True. l had not realized—” 
~ Isn't it strange? she broke in, ~ that 
days can drag until every minute is an 
eteriity; and yet afterward it séeémiseas 
though no time had passed at all?” 

He nodded gravely. She comleaior 
know that the description fitted his own 
TeCcent en peri ciice: 

“I wish you would go to meet Ar- 
thur.”’ she continued. “ |——I] dont wane 
to be the first to see him.” 

“E will go gladly,” said Anchor 


or—” 


oa f 
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“Tell him—tell him whatever you 
Pease.” 


ll explain all thát F can.” 

She arose. ‘There are dress-makers 
waiting. [ shall have to hurry you away, 
John.” 

He glanced at her black gown. 

“T feel like a hypocrite to wear it. 
she said, “but there seems to be no way 
not to. Good-by.” 

He took her hand, and kept it long 
in his, while he looked searchingly into 
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her eyes. ‘Phere was no guilt in them; 
and yet she did not long sustain his gaze. 
Her lids drooped, and her mouth 
trembled. 


“You poor girl!” he whispered. 

Qn an overwhelming impulse he drew 
her into his arms. She buried her face 
in his shoulder, and burst into tears. cry- 
ing her heart out. ‘Vhen suddenly she 
tore herself away, and hurried from the 
room. 

Archer was swayed by many emotions 
as he went to the street and walked 
homeward; but chief among them was 
the happy sorrow of that clinging mo- 
ment. She had accepted him unreserv- 
edly as the shelter from her clifficulties. 
He felt more and more sure in his heart 
that, however she might have been un- 
consciously implicated in the tragedy, 
she was not guilty of her uncles death. 

He had not questioned her again about 
the vial of poison. He felt that he cid 
not need to. Whatever her reason for 
taking it, she had not meant it for her 
Uele. > 

A sudden surmise sent an icy shudder 
through him. Had her unhappiness 
been so great that she had been tempted 
to use the poison herself? Tad she been 
at the extreme of misery when she stood 
in his consultation-room that afternoon? 
If it were so, he was thankful for the 
murder’ that had saved a life far more 
precious to him than that of Abraham 
Walsh. 

But the mystery of the crime was still 


unexplaincd. Sure of Enid's innocence, 
he need not now hesitate to search for 
me criminal. lf circumstances war- 


ranted, he might even lay the facts be- 
fore the authorities. 


Iit would be difficult, however, to 
prove anything. Exma left no traces 
in the body. So infinitesimal was the 
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amount that would cause death, that 
there was no likelihood of being able 
to find it. And to satisfy a jury that 
Abraham Walsh had been murdered 
would be almost impossible. 

Jepson might have done the deed. In 
fact, Jepson seemed to be the only per- 
son, besides Enid, who could have done 


it. Jepson would bear watching. 


CHAPTER 


ARTHUR. 


nels 


ie bows of the big Kaiser were en- 
cased in ice—the frozen spray of 
the heavy Atlantic seas through 
which for five days she had been plung- 
ing. As she moved majestically up the 
North River and turned in toward her 
dock, she looked like a sturdy messenger 
of storms. Thus, at least, it seemed to 
John Archer, as he strained his eyes in 
the endeavor to separate one familiar 
hgure from the row that lined the rails 
of the approaching ship. 
The expectant group of watchers on 
the dock began to show excitement. 
‘There she is!” exclaimed a girl near 


Archer, turning to her escort. ‘See! 
she is waving! Im sure if is she!” 


And she swung her boa in the air. 

An elderly man, standing close to an 
opening not far away, had formed his 
hands into a trumpet, and was bellowing 
through them: < Miems igi: a 
ry!” oblivious of the fact that his voice 
could not carry over the babel of 
sound, 

Dock-hands were making ready to 
shove out the gangways. At the other 
side of the vast dock the roped-in en- 
closure of the customs was occupied by 
uniformed officials indifferently awaiting 
the- rush that was to come. 

The Kaiser was slowly moving into 
the slip. The rows of people at her 
rails were borne past the window at 
which Archer stood. But, look as he 
might, he could not distinguish Arthur. 

Vhat besabled woman up there on the 
promenade-deck, a little court of men 
around her, he recognized as a famous 
prima donna, coming for a three-weeks’ 
engagement—and this excited man be- 
side him, trying to attract her attention, 
was the impresario who had engaged her. 
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Fle Sawecther taces that hegrecemnizc! ; 
but Arthur was uot in sight. 

The ship was moored; the passengers 
began to stream down to the dock. to 
be caught by waiting friends and rela- 
tives, and welcomed with laughter and 
with tears of joy. 

Archer waited. It depressed him 
strangely to find that Arthur lagged. 
Had he missed the boat, after all? No, 
that could not be, for his presence on 
board had been made known by wire- 
less. Perhaps he was ill. 

Then, among the last to come down 
the gangway, appeared a tall, spare fig- 
ure. He was pale, even haggard, and 
his pointed brown beard for the mo- 
ment proved so effective a disguise that 
Archer hardly knew him. But «at was 
Arthur: a different Arthur in appear- 
ance, yet unmistakably he; staring 
straight before him, secing no one. 

When Archer laid a hand on his shoul- 
der, he started, and turned with a look 
that was almost frightened. 

“John!” he gasped. 

His free hand sought his friend's, and 
held it in a nervous clasp. His breathing 
seemed to be perturbed. 3 

Archer drew him aside. ‘ Well, old 
chap,” he said, “I’m mighty glad to 
see you.” 

Arthur’s eyes filled with tears; and 
Archer’s heart warmed to see how 
strongly his friend was affected by the 
meeting. 

; * Ts Ienid here?” asked Arthur. 


“No. She asked me to come. She 
is waiting for you at the house.” 
Arthur showed unmistakable relief. 


“Tt has been a terrible trip—terrible!”’ 
he exclaimed. “JY thought it would 
never end.” 
“Rough?” 
‘—[OlimenCtiethat,, ° 
no explanation. 
“Well,” said Archer, “ 
rest will fix you up.” 
“The reporters tried to talk with me 


We sighed, but gave 


a good night's 


down the bav.” continued Arthur. “but. 


cant the 
Miey 


Ee uldnt- have mit aa y 
newspapers let a man alone? 
pointed their cameras at me.” 

“That is the penalty of vour double 
fame, Arthur—as a rising artist, and as 
the heir to a fortune. You have heard, 
of course. The will—” 
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© Yes, L know,” he replied gumit: 
“Lets have it over with the cuftoms. 
[ brought nothing but this bag.” He 
strode away to the enclosure, and Archer, 
following him, tried vainly to understand 
his old friend's nervousness. 

The formality of the examination was 
quickly over, and Arthur, more like him- 
self, took Archers arm, and started 
toward the end of the dock. 

“You must forgive my nervousness, 
John,” he said. “I have been passing 
through an awful ordeal.” 

Archer was silent. He did not under- 
stand. 

“You are the one person I most 
wished to see; and yet I did not seem 
to think that any one would meet me. 
[ stayed in my cabin all the way over.” 

~ Not "a™@wise thing tor i a ity: ol 
should judge that you needed the air.” 

“Phere were people aboard I knew. 
I couldnt gaear the rdeca of. having te 
meet them-—to listen to their curiows 
chatter. I wanted to be by myself. 1 
wanted to think.” 

“Has it done you any good to think?” 

“No. There are some problems in 
life that can’t be settled by thinking. 
But never mind that now. Let us get 
a carriage.” ‘They had now left the 
dock. He hailed a carriage, and gave 
the address — once, Abraham Walsh's; 
uow bis xm, ancl Inid’s. 

During the ride across the ferry they 
remained in the carriage. Then, and 
afterward, as they rattled through Chris- 
topher Street- and Weest Eighth Street 
to the asphalt of Fifth Avenue. they 
talkediiut little; though Archer. not 


altogether liking his friend’s nervous 
silence. endeavored to draw him = out 


about his work, 

“ You’ve been doing great things these 
two years,” he memme From mal 
accounts your future looks big.” 

“They say so.” Arthur sighed. 

“ Your uncle ”—Arthur started at tù. 
word: but Archer continued — “ your 
uncle got the notion that you were living 
the wrong kind of life over there. Enid 
couldn’t make him understand.” 

e had a detective watching me,” 
said Arthur shortly. “JY surprised him 
et owe dar: there wasn taipmeneren 
anything to say against me; but the fel- 
low made the most of it.” 
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your uncle wentaeelay as thats” 

te went as far as anat. 

“What a terrible creature he was!” 
mused Archer. 

“Don't speak of him!” exclaimed 
Arthur. ‘“ His arm is so long that it 
reaches even from his grave.” 

How like the words were to those of 
Enid! Old Walsh’s personality still 
hovered about his heirs. Was that be- 
cause, as Enid had said, his money was 
so much a part of him? 

‘They came to a stop before the house. 
Arthur glanced at the ugly façade, and 
for a moment he shrank back; then, 
drawing a deep breath, opened the door 
and stepped to the sidewalk. He 
handed a bill up to the driver, and took 
his bag. 

TT aint got the change,” said the 
CIV er. 

Bee ycl: 
to Archer. 
with me.” 

éé Now? 39 

“Ves, I—there are certain things to 
be said.” 

It was, nevertheless. with some sense 
of intrusion that Archer went up the 
wide stone steps. 

A servant opened the door; but Enid 
was close behind him. She did not see 
Areher at all, but threw herself sobbing 
into her brother’s arms. 

“There, dear, there!” whispered 
thur, kissing her forehead lightly, 
vently pushing her away from him. 
became aware of Archer’s presence, 
smiled at him wistfully. 

“Now where can we 
asked Arthur nervously. 

Enid looked at him in astonishment. 
“Not now!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, now,” he answered grimly. “1 
must have it over.” 


, 


mind that.” Arthur turned 
“I wane you to come in 
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A r- 
and 
She 
and 
talk? ” 
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She stole a glance at Archer, “ My 
itting-room will do as well as any 


vlace,” she suggested. 

The words were hardly out of her 
mouth before he started toward the 
stairs. 

“What ails him?” she whispered to 
pyre nen: 


“lecont know.’ Archer vestured 
toward the stairs. “But whatever he 


wishes to say, IT can see that it will be 
better for him to say it.” 


~ 
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“John, I want you to “Conme 0o, 
Arthur called from the landing; and, 
at Itnid’s nod, he followed. She turned 
to him again at the top of the stairs, 
her eyes apprehensive. and seemed about 
to whisper to him: but after a moment 
of hesitation she went on in silence. 
Arthur had opened the door, and was 
waiting for them to enter. 

Enid’s sitting-room was sunny. It 
looked out over Central Park, and it 
was furnished as she had wished in a 
style much more attractive than the 
gloomy, mid-Vietorian ugliness of the 
lower floor. But to Archer it seemed a 
place of strange forebodings. He looked 
about for some explanation of bis feel- 
ing; noted the empty grate. the mahog- 
any desk, the framed prints and photo- 
graphs: and suddenly he realized that 
it was the nervous, pacing figure of Ar- 
thur that had made his spirits sink. 

Enid had seated herself, and Areher 
followed her example: but the brother 
did not stop his restless walk, except to 
close the hall-door, and to peer into the 
dressing-room which opened off at one 
side. He seemed to be gathering reso- 
lution; nerving himself to something. 

At last he halted before them, his 
hands on his hips. ‘The last week has 
been torture for me,” he said. “1 feel 
like one of the damned.” 

“Arthur!” d gasped. 

“ Yes, like one of the damned,” he re- 
peated harshly. “What do you know 
about it?-— Or you?” He turned to 
archer. 

Peaterdy, old man!” said Archer 

“Steady? How can I be steady? If 
you had gone through what I have gone 
through. If you, with your upbringing, 
which was like mine, found yourself 
hating a man until you felt like throt- 
tling him with your own hands, and then 
Mie itt We averted his face, 
“Stricken down in an instant! When 
the cablegram came to my door I had 
just exclaimed: ‘1 wish he were dead.’ ” 

Archer got to his feet. and passed 
his arm over Arthur’s shoulder. “This 
won't do.” he said. 

But Arthur drew away. ‘ How do I 
know,” he demanded. ‘ what effect that 
wish of mine may have had? They say 
there is power in thought. Then what 
may be the power of feeling?” 


? 
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“This is sheer uonsense,” exclaimed 
Archer. 

“ But [ have felt that, too,” said Enid 
shudderingly. “It is an awful thing 
to hate.” 

Archer looked from one to the other. 
Had conscience made them mad ? 

“'Phis money of his: I will not touch 
it,’ Arthur went on. “ It shall not burn 
my fingers.” 

“Except what he took from father,” 
Pear faltered. 

“No, not even that. 
through his hands.” 


It has passed 
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RCHER saw that he must inter- 
fere. ‘This is overwrought talk.” 
he said. “You have no real cause 

to blame youselves, unless—unless there 
are reasons which I don’t know—and 
I don’t believe that there are such 
reasons.” 

“That” 1S a a Arthur. 
“There are reasons which you and Enid 
do not know.” 

“What are they?” whispered Enid. 

“My own reasons.” 

etn. she cried, “ you aresnot like 
yourself.” 

“How cabe He strode over 
to the window, and, throwing himself 
into a chair. stared moodily out over the 
park. 

As for Archer, he was deeply troubled 


by this strange home-coming. ‘The 
blithe, affectionate Arthur of old was 


gone; and in his stead was a strange, 
morose mau who started at shadows. 

“yat are We to do?” whispered 
Enid, bending toward Archer. 

“Give him time. IIe is oversensi- 
tive, and he is tired. Be as matter-of- 
fact and cheerful with him as you can. 
Above all, find something for him to do 
—and quickly.” He was prescribing for 
her as well as for the brother, though 
she did not know it. To make her de- 
vote herself to her brother was to draw 
her away from her own self-questionings. 

“1 can find something readily,” she 
answered. 

“Are you whispering about me?” 
asked Arthur, without turning his head. 
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“Then say it.’ Ile swung around in 
his chair. : 

ee Jepson, she began ~I wa 
you to send him away.” 

“ fepson? Oh, yes; what has he been 
doing. lverybody seems to be in trouble 
of one kind or another—except John, 
there. Aud Heaven knows we're drag- 
ging him into it fast enough.” s 

“That remark is not worthy of old 
friendship,” put in Archer. 

“| know — forgive me. 
about Jepson? ” 

“ He has annoyed me.” 
led the rug at her feet. 

“Howe” 

She looked painfully embarrassed. 

* How?” repeated Arthur, 

“ John will excuse us,” she said, ris 
ing. “No, sit still John.” She went 
over to her brother and touched his 
sleeve. “Come outside with me a mo- 
ment,” she said. 

“Isn't John to hear?” he asked as 
he followed her to the hall, 

She shook her head. Archer could not 
see her face. Her move brought back to 
hin his vague forebodings of a doubtful 
relationship. What did she know about 
Jepson? How had the man offended 
her? Did she fear him? 

Archer's eyes fell on the empty grate. 
The pan beneath it—for it was an old- 
fashioned grate -— had that appearance 
of dust which distinguishes whatever has 
held ashes. The rays of the afternoon 
sun straggled through the curtains, and 
fell softly on the fireplace. But in that 
mellow glow there was one bright point 
—between the ash-pan and the side wall 
of the chimney. 

Archer bent down to see what could 
give such a reflection. He exclaimed 
aloud when he saw that it was a tiny 
vial. Another instant. and he had drawn 
it from its place. 

It lay in the palm of his hand. The 
label was charred. but the letters, 
“EH XI—” were legible. The glass had 
been browned by the heat, but it had 
not broken. Fortunately, it was thick. 
Fortunately, also, the stopple was of 
glass. 

Within the vial lav the fatal crystals. 
Apparently they had not been disturbed. 
Just what portion had been taken out 


But what 


Enid stud- 
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could not be determined without a test. 
Ile had, ameng his notes at home, the 
record of the exact weight of the origi- 
Mab contents of the vial. -Another 
weighing would tell him how much of 
it had been used to end the life of 
Abraham Walsh. í 

He quickly wrapped the vial im his 
handkerchief, aud tucked it into his 
pocket, thankful that he had been the 
one to find it. Enid could not have 
been apprehensive when she tried to de- 
stroy it, or it would never have been 
permitted to slip through the coals, and 
roll out of the side of the grate. She 
must have tossed it into the flames, and 
left it. 


. f 
Archer blessed the carelessness of the 


servant who had failed to see It when 
the ashes were removed. 

By her own account Enid had sup- 
posedly destroyed the poison during the 
morning after her uncle’s death. For a 
day and two nights before that it had 
been in the house. Where? Had she 
left it lying where Jepson, or any one 
else might see it? Fle would ask her. 

She came into the room while he was 
considering the best way of discussing 
the subject with her, and wondering 
when he might broach it. 

“Arthur has gone down to the li- 
brary to attend to Jepson,” she said. 
“Do you mind waiting here for -a few 
minutes? it is very improper, I sup- 
pose, but the chaperon will soon return.” 

“ After attending to Jepson?” 

“Ves.” She sighed wearily. “ There 
has been no excuse for his staying so 
long. But he has taken many duties on 
himself. I don’t know exactly what to 
do about it. 1 think that he has been 
prying into uncle’s private papers.” 

“Vell me, Enid,” he said with sudden 
earnestness, “why won't you explain 
what Jepson did to annoy you?” 

“ Foolish embarrassment. l'm 
But 1 will tell you, John.” 

“Not ifssou domi wish to.” 

“We has been trying to make me 
marry him.” 

Se yson> 

She nodded. 

“But what—? 

“Tt seems that he has long cherished 
a hope. The awkward part of it is that 
I tried to he friendly to him before uncle 


afraicl. 
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died. He appeared to be so cowed, so 
apyject. 

“You used to talk with him about 
your uncle?” 

She gave an hysterical little laugh. 
“Absurd, wasn’t it? But there seemed 
to be na one to whom [ could turn. I 
asked him last week if, from his long 
service With uncle, he could give me any 
advice as to a way of influencing a 
better treatment of Arthur. It was he 
who suggested that I ask you to write 
to uncle about it.” 

prey bie 5 2” 

ié Nye yes.” 

Ne OE SUTE, 
portant.” 

* Ilow serious you are! 
it be important? ”’ 

“Never mind that now, Enid. But 
tell me, are you absolutely certain that 
Jepson advised you to ask me to write 
that letter: 

“Absolutely certain, I suppose I 
might have told you, but | felt rather 
silly about it. Fle seemed such a weak 
reed to lean on. It was only because 
he knew uncle’s ways even better than 
1 did.” 

Archer was stunned. He no longer 
had the least doubt that Jepson was the 
murderer. The motive was fairly plain. 
In all probability he had acted partly 
from hatred, and partly from a desire 
to improve his own position. By work- 
ing upon Enid’s self-blame for her ex- 
pressed hatred of her uncle, and by try- 
ing to associate himself sympathetically 
with her, he had aimed to draw her in- 
to marriage. <A great stake the little 
slave had played for. 

“And he dared to want to 
vou?” Archer muttered. 

“I don’t like to think about it,” she 
sighed. “He is an abominable little 
person.” He watched her admiringly. 
Her old grace had come back to her 
within the day. 

“Tf only Arthur will be lke him- 


Enid? This is im- 


Why should 


marry 


self.” che said after a moment `I 
could almost be happy again. T feel 
better now about — about uncle. Not 


having to take his money—” 
“ Enid, he wanted you to have it.” 
“J know it, John; but 1-don’t want 
is 
“ Fle was a terrible old man,” Archer 
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remarked. “He made everybody hate 
him. 1 know | should have hated him 
if 1 had had to be with him.” 

“Would you?” she asked eagerly. 

“J surely would,” he replied truth- 
Pali. His treatment of you and Ar- 
thur would have been enough.” 

“think | am beginning to see things 
normally again,” she murmured softly. 

“Of course you are, lends And 
under his breath he added: “ Heaven 
bless you!” 

Into this quiet mood of theirs Arthur 
suddenly burst. 

“Vou'll see no more of Jepson, nid,” 
he announced. 

“What did 
asked. 

o Packed him off. Hes an infernally 
impudeut ass. l have said what I want- 
ed to say to you and John, ‘There's 
no more to be said—now. I'm going to 
see if | feel enough casier to sleep. 
You'll excuse me.” 

And he bolted from the room. 

The tears sprang into Enid'’s eyes. 
“1 don't understand it,” she whispered. 

‘efter two years away!” 

“Give him time, Enid,” said Archer. 
“J don't believe he has slept since he 
left France. He will be the same old 
Mrthur ina few days.” l 

But as Archer left the house he 
doubted his own reassurances. For 
Arthur was plainly keeping something 
back. 


you do to lim?” she 


CHAPTER N. 


TOE VIAL. 
T was the morning of the next day. 
John Archer had sat late into the 
night, trying to arrive at a definite 
conclusion concerning the mystery of the 
envelope. nid was now entirely ex- 
cluded from his suspiciors. ‘The evi- 
dence all pointed toward Jepson—who 
had first suggested that the letter be 
written; who had possibly had access to 
the vial of Exina; and who had sud- 
denly emerged from his chrysalis only to 
fly at once into the fame of an impossible 
ambition. 
But Jepson’s guilt would not explain 
the perturbed state of Arthur's mind. 
Something was unquestionably wrong 
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with Arthur. Ilis “remorse for the 
hatred he had felt towar 
even when his sensitive temperament was 
taken into consideration—did not account 
for the change in him. Was he, in some 
secret way, leagued with Jepson? If that 
were so, in his nervous condition he 
would hardly have been so ready to drive 
Jepson from the house. He would have 
been more likely to dread the results of 
a break with his confederate—would 
have tried to soothe [nid and find an 
excuse for Jepson’s folly. 

‘To take the case to the police became 
a recurring suggestion. Such a step ap- 
peared to be his duty. And yet, when he 
thought of the scandal that would follow 
—how [nid and Arthur might be made 
to lay bare before the public the story of 
their relations with their uncle; how Jep- 
son might vulgarly vaunt himself and 
proclaim himself a martyr; how suspi 
cion might fall upon himself—when he 
thought of these things he felt that, even 
upon civic duty, restrictions must some- 
times necessarily be placed. 

His own position, indeed, would be 
very hard to explain. Besides the mur- 
derer, only he himself knew that mur- 
der had been done. The proof of 
murder rested solely on the poisoned en- 
velope, now in his safe. The poison 
that had been used was unknown to 
pharmacology, and the only existent 
quautity of it was in his own possession. 
If he admitted that the vial had been for 
atime in the house of Abraham Walsh, 
he would have to convince a jury that 
Jepson had seen it, and that he and not 
Enid had employed it, 

No, he could not go to the police with- 
out directing suspicion to himself and to 
Enid. In his own defense, his frankness 
in proving a murder where none had been 
suspected, might readily free him; but 
how could he establish the innocence of 
Enid, which, for him. depended upon 
his knowledge of her character—upon 
subtle shades of meaning in her speech 
such as could not be described to others? 

Then, too, in his own case, there might 
be complications. A careless statement, 
a moment of confusion, and he would 
find himself hopelessly entangled. Some 
unforeseen suspicion might be directed 
against him. 

He remembered the man, Tousey, who 
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had taken him to be a counterfeiter. Sup- 
pose that Tousey, in his stupidity, were 
to come forward and assert that he had 
seen his former master dabbing something 
on an envelope. Doubtless he had used 
his paste-brush in ‘lousey’s presence. 
What terrible significance might be given 
to some trifling incident like that! 

The more he thought about it. the nore 
he became convinced that his best course 
was to remain passive—to await develop- 
ments. But there was one thing he could 
do: He could determine how much of 
the poison had been put on the envelope 
flap. That was a mere matter of placing 
the contents of the vial on his scales and 
subtracting the weight from the original 
weight, as entered in his note-book, Use- 
less work. it might be called; but it was 
something to do in the interest of exact- 
ness. 

And so, that morning, he took the vial, 
still wrapped in the handkerchief, from 
his safe—where he had placed it when 
he brought it home—and carried it down 
the spiral stairs to the laboratory. He 
lifted the protecting bell of glass from 
the delicate scales. When he tried to 
drawethe stopple from the vial, however. 
he found that the effect of the heat in 
{nid’s grate had been to fix it in too 
tightly for removal. Accordingly he 
broke the vial, carefully holding it in- 
verted and chipping a hole in the bottom. 

Gently he poured the tiny crystals into 
one pan of the scales. “Then he laid the 
weights in the other pan until the two 
pans balanced. The crystals weighed 
exactly eight decigrams and seven milli- 
grams. 

To be accurate, he reexamined the 
vial. No crystals remained in it. He 
then refitted, to the bottom of the vial. 
the pieces which he had chipped from it. 
and found that the edges united perfect- 
ly. No fragment of the glass could have 
dropped in among the crystals to add to 
their weight. 

The next step was to examine his notes. 
There was the book, lying on the table. 
He turned the pages till he found the 
record of his first experiment with 
Loona Yes, the weight of the contents 
of the vial was entered, but— 

He looked again. Indubitably the fig- 
ures read, “ cight decigrams, seven milli- 
grams.” 
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He turned in bewilderment to the 
scales, The little heap of crystals was 
still balanced by the weights in the other 
pan. Again and again he added up the 
total of the tiny weights, and always with 
the ene result—eight decigrams and 
seven milligrams. 

It was inexplicable. By the evidence 
of the scales and the evidence of the 
uote-book, the vial, when he brought it 
back, contained exactly the same quantity 
of Exina that he had placed in it two 
weeks ago! None of the poison had been 
removed from the vial while it was in 
Enid’s possession ! 

Could these crystals have the property 
of gaining weight? That seemed impos- 
sible. Had the murderer, after taking 
out as much of the poisou as he required, 
have made up the quantity in the vial by 
putting in crystals of another kind? He 
could not have made a compensation so 
exact, without the most delicate apparatus 
and the most careful experimentation. 
Then had he himself set down the wrong 
weight in his note-book? Had he writ- 
ten. “eight decigrams seven milligrams,” 
when he should have written, “ eight 
decigrams seven centigrams? > OL 
course, such an error was possible, but, 
knowing his own careful habits he could 
not believe that he had made such a 
mistake. 

He was confused, bewildered. Cer- 
tainly the gummed flap of that return- 
envelope had been covered with LExina 
crystals. Why. as he came to think of it. 
the envelope must have carried nearly as 
much as half the contents of the vial! 
And yet, all the Kxina iu the world was 
here in this room! 

Had he made a fearful blunder? Had 
he been deceived by a similarity? Were 
the crystals on the cuvelope harmless 


fragments of the adhesive gum? No, 
for there was the cavy that had died 


Whe scrapings from the envelope were 
dropped upon its tongue. The poison on 
the envelope was certainly Exina. It 
looked like it, and it acted like it. No 
other poison operated in the same way. 

Archer sat down on his stool. He was 
completely baffled. 

While he was puzzling. going over and 
over in his mind the contradictory facts, 
the telephone buzzed, and the voice of 
Martin. his new man, informed him that 
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wr. zirthure rane vas . Wali to sce 
him. Carefully transferring the Exina 
crystals from the pan of the scales to a 
fresh vial and labeling it, Archer cleaned 
the scales thoroughly and went up-stairs. 
He found Arthur in the reception-room 
and took him back to the consultation- 
room. 

The night. apparently, lad brought 
little benefit to Arthur. Iis leng: 
straight nose looked pinched and sharp, 
ane his eves were unsteady. His nor- 
mal, erect carriage, Moreover, had given 
way to an uncertain stoop, as though the 
high shoulders were carrying a burden 
too heavy for them. He glanced ab- 
sently about the room. It had been 
altered but little «during the two years 
of lis absence, yet the familiar place 
seemed to arouse no frieudly memorics 
nt him. “fle threwea glane at Archer, 
then turned abruptly to the window and 
drummed upon the pane with his fingers, 
and at bast left the window aud threw 
himself into a chair and stared into the 
open fire. 4 

* fohn,” he began, without taking his 
eves from the blaze. 

Feel” 

Stlence for a moment, and then: 

“John, what killed uncle?” 

The question was blurted out hurried- 
lv. Areher, though expecting the unex- 
pected. was so taken by surprise that he 
did not immediately reply. How much 
did Arthur know? Did he Know any- 
thing at all of the matter; or was he, on 
the basis of some morbid faucy, hazard- 
ing e guess? 

“Why don’t you answer me, John?” 
Arthur’s voice was low awd intense. 
““Wehat killed” unelee 

u Poison. said Archer. 

= Gore” 

It was the anguished ery of a broken 


man. He had covered his face with his 
long hands: his shoulders shook si- 
leutly. 

Archer waited. “The moments were 


full of portent, but he must not be the 
first to speak. So Arthur continued his 
struggle for  self-mastery while the 
mantel - clock ticked off five crawling 
minutes. 

The fire crackled cheerfully. From 
the street without came the voice of an 
old-clothes man, and the servants eould 
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be heard below, moving about thet 
duties. ‘The winter sun came slanting 
in at the window, and lay in a long red 
stain across the rug. Arthur still sat in 
agonized silence. 

There was a gentle tap at themdoor, 
and Martin opened it a few inches and 
thrust in his head to make an announce- 


ment. Archer frowned © slightly and 
gestured him away. The door was quiet- 
ly closed again. But Archer did not 


move. 

Time crept on. Some tradesman rang 
the area-bell, and the steps of the cook 
could be heard going through the pas- 
sage bencath. A coal in the grate rat- 
tled to the hearth. 

At last Arthur raised his head. His 
eyes were gentler, steadier; his hands 
rested! on the arms of hits chair. 

“ } wish tyou would tell me 
thing you know about it,” he said. 

“E really know very little.” Archer 
tried to speak calmly. “ ‘Phe day be- 
fore your uncle died, 1 wrote him 2 
letter, and cuelosed the return envelope 
upon which he always insisted. It was 
a letter about you, Arthur—urging him 
to reconsider his decision to cut you off. 
wm lem ne read the Ictter he hecanie very 
much excited, 1 am told. We seribbled 
an abusive word on the back of it, thrust 
it into the return envelope, and sealed 
it with his own lips. Another instant, 
and he was dead. Jepson imatled the 
Petter to» meco Wici | recent ei: 
noticed something odd about the gum 
on the flap, and a little investigation 
showed me that there was enough poison 
adhering to the gum to kill a hundred 
men. It could not have got there_ by 
occident.” 

“No,” said Arthur with = surprising 
calmness, ‘it was not an accident.” 

“ The poison is of a kind that leaves 
Wo traces,” continued Archer. “ It sim- 
ply stops the action of the heart. [gam 
acquainted with the poison, because T 
lave lately extracted it froin the leaves 
of a plant, hitherto unknown, hich a 
friend of mine sent me Wren seurn 
America. So far as |] (as aware, 110 
one had any of the poison besides my- 
self; but E have been forced to the con- 
cłusion that I was mistaken.” 

“ How did you happen to ywrtesto 
umien” 


every- 
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“ E did so at Enid’s request. She had 
pou anteicei very muchi dit heart. 

“Enid asked you to?” 

“Jepson had suggested that she ask 
me. Suspicion points very strongly to 
Jepson.” 

‘No, it was not Jepson.” said Arthur. 
“At least,” he sighed, “1 don't see how 
it could have been.” 

Archer knit his brows. “ When you 
came this morning | had nearly decided 
inet it wee futile to try to ulicover the 
mystery. You and |} and the murderer 
are the only ones who know that a mur- 
der has been committed. So long as we 
keep silence no ene else can knor aasi 
it were possible to find the murderer and 
prove his guilt, then the facts should be 
given to the police, regardless of the un- 
pleasantness that might arise for us all: 
but as it is—” 

Now 1 ain gomg 10 talk, arthur 
broke in suddenly. “TIT am going to tell 
you a horrible story. It will explain 
much—why the crime was committed ; 
why 1 have been so unlike myself.” 

He swallowed hard and leaned for- 
ward in his chair. 

‘eee you wish,” suid ..\rcher. 

“q1 do wish to—and I must tell it. 
Listen.” 





Crier? Dink NI. 
A CONIESSION. 


E HEN I went to Paris, two years 
aco. Enid “aud 1 both edagrecd 
that uncle was a person to be 

hated and loathed. Ele had ruined 

father. ‘True. he hac taken us into his 
house to live with him, but we felt that 
he owed us much more than he could 
ever repay. What he did for us. for that 
matter, was done in such a manner that 

Í have often thought he found pleasure 

in making us hate him. 

“Life among the artists in Paris is 
free and unstrained, if we judge it from 
our standards. It isn’t any great won- 
der that, after three years of repressecl 
existence under uncles roof, I threw 
myself into the spirit of my new envi- 
ronment a little more unreservedly than 
iecnomdenare cone, It was more a 
frolic than anything else. But T worked, 
too.” 
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“E fancy there’s no question about 
your working,” Arcler put in. 

“Well, during the last few months, 
as I read between the hnes of [nid’s Tet- 
ters, T could see that uncle was preying 
upon her Ciaracter! lhereanas a note 
of hardness that I did not like. F real- 
ized that she was Hving under a strain, 
and you can imagine that I didn’t love 
uncle any better when TF thought of her. 
lt fretted me to realize that I was living 
the life and doing the work that pleased 
me, while she was virtually chained to 
uncle's invalid- chair. So 1 worked 
harder than ever, determine! to wait 
only until spring before coming back to 
America. Vhen 1 would send Enid 
abroad for a time. while I fought it out 
with unele. And | hated him harder 
and harder.” 

lie paused, and, picking up the poker, 
thrust aimlessly at the fire. 

“ And then,” he went on after a few 
moments, one day i fell nrewith an 
American who was down on his fuck. 
Somebody introduced us; 1 don’t re- 
member who. Salton was the name of 
the Americam Tle sceined ie ice 
pleasant, happy-go-lucky sort of fellow. 
By his own story, he had been sent over 
as a buyer for a firm of New York 
picture-dealers, and his house had failed 
a few days after his arrival and left him 
stranded. Ile was dickering by cable, 
he said, with another firm, and would 
have a new connection within a few 
lays. 

“ 1} rather took to Salton, Perhaps it 
was because he talked of buying some 
of my pictures: but. aside from that, he 
was engagnigly good company. Now I 
would give half my life if 1 had never 
met him.” 

Arthur arose and wandered restlessly 
to the window. Tle stood there. looking 
out, his back to his friend. und contin- 
ued the story: 

“One evening. less than six weeks 
ago, Sulton and | were sitting together 
in a café. <A letter had come from 
Enid that day. and I was feeling par- 
ticularly blue about it. Salton rallied 
me for being in the dumps, and Tf told 
him something of my situation. It was 
foolish of me, but IT felt pretty well ac- 
quainted with him by that time. The 
worst is that I told him how I hated 
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uncle.” Arthurs words came with trem- 
bling swiftness. “I said that I wished 
o 


uncle were dead. We had drunk a good 
deal of wine, you see. I said ”’—he 
turned suddenly from the window and 
faced his friend—‘ John, don’t you be- 
giu to understand?” 

“Go on,” said Archer ima low voice. 

“J said that I would give up half the 
money he was going to leave me if only 
he were dead within a month.” 

Archer gazed at him in open amaze- 
ment. 

“T didut meu it, criced Arthur. 

“Of course you didn’t. You couldn't 
have meant ìt.” 

“Yo was thinking of Kuid more than of 


myself. And the wine had made my 
tongue rattle. And I was criminally 
foolish. You do believe that 1 didn’t 


mean it, don’t you. John?” 

“es kaid Anelier. 

“Salton began td talk about pre- 
monitions. He told a lot of stories about 
people who could read the future, and 
all that Fubbish, and | laughed at them. 
But he got quite serious about it. He 
said that every once in a while he had 
glimpses of things that were going to 
happen—that. if I would only stop 
laughing. he would tell me something 
that would interest me.” 

ene” said “Archer. 
rative had halted. 

“I pretended to be serious, and Salton 
then said impressively that my wish 
about my uncle was likely to come true 
—that my uncle would be dead within 
a month. 

“I laughed at him harder than ever. 
“That old man will never die,’ 1 said; 
but I had the decency to add that if a 
wish of mine could really end his life, 
I would withdraw what I had said about 
him. 

“¢Vour wish has uothing to do with 
it. Salto said. ‘Such events aresdeter- 
mined by principles larger thau one 
man’s wish.’ 

“So | seouted at him till he seemed 
to grow angry. At last he set back in 
his chair and offered to wager me a 
thousand dollars that uncle—that uncle 
would be dead within two months.” 

“Vou took him up?” 

‘1 accepted,” groaned Arthur. 
was excited, and I accepted.” 


for the nar- 
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“Foolish, but by no means fatal. You 
cannot be blamed very seriously.” 
“ But—but he got me to put it down 
on paper.” : 
“Do you mean 
sprang to his fect. 
Arthur nodded wretchedly. 
‘He made it seem the natural thing 


that? ” Archer 


todo. The folly of it never occurred 
to me. I was thinking about winning 


the bet, not about the nature of the bet.” 

“ And you wrote the wager down?” 

“TF it had only been written in the 
form of a wager! But Salton called for 
ink and paper. and seribbed this sen- 
tence: 

“<) hereby agree to pay to Arthur 
Crane the sum of one thousaud dollars, 
in the event that his uncle is not dead 
within sixty days from this date.’ 

“He signed the paper and pushed it 
over across the table to me. It was so 
much like an act of confidence that I 
wrote on another sheet: 

“*} hereby agree to pay to William 
Salton the sum of one thousand dollars 
in the event that my unele dies within 
thirty days from this date.’ ” 

“And you signed that!” 

“Signed it and gave it to him. 
folded it and put it in his pocket.” 

Archer’s mouth shut grimly. He did 
not look at his friend. 

“I did not realize the gnormity of 
what I had done,” continued Arthur, 
“until the next day. IT awoke with a 
headache, and my memories of the eve- 
ning were confused, until, while | was 
dressing, 1 put my hand in my pocket 
and found Salton’s written promise.” 

“Fave vou got it withsyou?” 

Arthur produced a pocketbook, and 
extracted from it a folded slip. ‘Taking 
it from him, Archer read it slowly. It 
was worded as Arthur had said: 


Ife 


I hereby agree to pay to Arthur Crane 
ihe sum of one thousand dollars. in the 
event that his uncle is not dead within 
sixty days from this date. 


WILLIAM SALTON. 


“I tried to find Salton, to get the 
promise back,” Arthur went on. averting 
his eyes from the paper, “but he had 
disappeared. At first, I was very un- 
easy. If an accident should happen to 
Salton, and my promise should be found 
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on lim, it would look very bad. To ex- 
plain the wager convincingly, and the 
circumstances that had led up to it, 
would, I knew, be almost an impossible 
thing to do. 

“Salton had said that he might be 
called away suddenly, and, after a time, 
I thought very little of his disappear- 
ance. In fact, in a few days I almost 
forgot the wager. It had simply been 
a piece of vinous folly between two 


friends. ‘The month would elapse, and 
uncle would still be living. But I re- 
solved that when the time came for 


Salton to pay the wager, I would not 
accept it. 
“Then Enid’s cablegram came. It 


struck like a bolt of lightning. Every- 
thing was plain. John, I had not had 
a suspicion until that moment. I had 


not dreamed of such a thing. I had only 
foolishly tried to prove to a friend that 
he was not the prophet he thought he 
was. 

“An hourater Enid cabtoramn, 
another one came. It said: 

ewan. Salton: 

“That was all. Butel knew what it 
meant. IIe had won, not a_ thousand 
dollars, but my soul. ‘Thereafter I was 
to belong to him—utterly.” 

He stopped and waited for Archer to 
speak. Again the clock ticked off the 
minutes; again the street-cries and the 
subdued noises of the house came faint- 
ly a to them. 

At last Archer spoke. “ You have 
made a terrible mistake. Arthur,” he 
suid. “ But I cannot hold it against you, 
and the world would not hold it against 
you if it knew all the circumstances., 
You have been punished; and you will 
continue to be punished, for you will 
have this secret to carry through life. 
But forgive yourself all yeu can, Ar- 
thur. You were led into a trap. You 
meant no wrong.” 

He held out his hand. and Arthur 
seized it and clung to it with a grip 
that hurt. 

“We must deal with this man, Sal- 
ton,” continued Archer. “ He is the only 


guilty one. You will hear from him 
soon,” 

“I have heard from him—this morn- 
mo ee 


“What! Already?” 
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Arthur held out a letter, and Archer 
read: 


DEAR CRANE: 

I want to sce you. You can guess why. 
At ten o'clock to-morrow night be at the 
corner of Lexington Avenue and Twenty- 
Fifth Street. A man will approach you and 
say, “Salton.” Show lim this letter, and he 
will bring you to me. Fail me at your own 
risk. WILLIAM SALTON. 


“The letter was written yesterday,” 


said Arthur. “Fle means to-night.” 
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“AZOU are going, of course,” said 
Archer, handing the letter back 
to Arthur. 

Tet eee. knows. | 
fuse.” 

“I shall be there, too.” z 

“To wish you could,” sighed Arthur. 

“J cau. Be at the corner at ten 
v'clock, as he directs. 1 shall not go 
with you, but will follow, and see where 
the guide takes you.” 

‘Salton didn’t even trouble to tell me 
to come alone.” Arthur folded the let- 
ter slowly. “ But the precautions which 
he indicates show that I will have to. 
Had I better go—armed? ” 

“Certainly not.” said Archer shortly. 
“When you find yourself with him, de- 
lay the conversation as much as you can. 
Be ready for my appearance. Above all, 
don’t give hin back this letters; it is one 
of the few pieces of evidence pointing to 
your own innocence.” 

Aiow is that?” 

“Tf Salton had legitimately won a 
wager from you, would he write such a 
letter? If you had hired him to commit 
a crime for you, would he, holding the 
evidence of the bargain, have to write 
such a letter to you? No; you would 
then be keeping in touch with him, not 
he with you.” 

“Your distinctions are true, but aren’t 
they rather too subtle?” 

“I think not. Keep the letter, in any 
event” 

“What on earth shall I do with my- 
self till ten o'clock? ” exclaimed Arthur. 

Archer glanced at the clock. ‘“ Better 


dare not re- 
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lunch with me here. Afterward 1 have 
a clinic aud a few calls that will fill out 
the rest of my afterndon. If ] were you 
[ wouldn’t go home. Enid might guess 
something.” 

‘You don’t think she ought to know?” 
suggested Arthur apprehensiv ely. 

m By no means. Some day, years from 
now, perhaps, but—”’ 

Arthur showed his relief, 

“Tf I were you,” continued Archer, 
“YT would go to a matinée this afternoon. 
Wien come here to-dininer.” 

“1 feel infinitely better for having 


talked things out,’ said Arthur. “ But 
it seems as though I should never shake 


off the feeling of guilt.” 

“That is something time will do for 
you. The only thing | can say is: Never 
forget that you are paying for a folly, 
and not for a crime. And don’t grudge 
the payment, Arthur.” 

Strongly as he had sought to reassure 
his friend, Archer was far from feeling 
reassured himself. ‘To Arthur any recog- 
nition of the fact that he had uot meant 
to be at fault was a relief, for until now 
he had had no confidant except his own 
conscience, But the situation was, in 
truth, about as bad as it could be. With 
all his heart, Archer wished that Jepson 
might have proved to be the guilty man, 
rather than this unknown Salton, who 
held in his possession that damaging 
promise to pay. 

Though he had spoken confidently of 
settling with Salton,, Archer realized that 
the settlement could not easily be ar- 
ranged, A villain, ingenious cnough to 


plan and carry out Such “deh cou 
uot be blind to his advantage. He would 
demand millions, of course. The only 


hope was to get Arthurs written promist 
away from him. 

Or there might be some unexpected 
weak spot in Salton’s armor. ‘That was 
to be determined. 

Wat a Pool Arthur had been! But, 
thank Heaven, he was no worse than a 
Fool! Flow terribly he was paying for 
tis tfolly! he scars of his’ stuttering 
would remain with him forever. Well, 
that was something that could not be 
helped. Arthur would have to readjust 
his life as best he conld. He must mask 
the tragedy in his heart, and show as 
brave a face as possible to the world. 


faucy that he ts a clever scoundrel. 
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There was, at least, much for him to 
accomplish with his brush. 

“ He will paint great pictures,” mused 


pier, 

And Enid must now know. She, too, 
had passed through the fire, but it had 
mot burned miie For ier the curs er 
her uncle's malignity had ended almost 
with his life, 

Vhroughout luucheon Archer held the 
conversation down to lighter topics. It 
gratified him to see that every now and 
then Arthur forgot himself and respond- 
ed in the old way, chatting of his paint- 
ing and of the days "hen ae gnid, and 
Archer were playmates, Afterward, 
when Archer started him off to the the- 
ater, he walked down the street with a 
step that was almost elastic. 

Dinner was even more cheerful. Ar 
thur talked quite normally about the play 
he had seen. [Dut after the coffee had 
been brought on he looked up suddenly 
and said, with & painful smile: 

‘“] feel like one of your putients, waft- 
ing for an operation.” 

‘ Forget it,” said Archer shortly. 

“ Dowt worry about me. I canu stand 
it now.” 

Archer studied the drawn face. Tf 
Arthur wished to talk, perhaps it would 
be Dewar to penmi Miur. eT wine 
sud, ‘go ahead, 1f you waut to.” 

Wit shall we do when we 
Salton?” Arthur began eagerly. 

“E don’t know.” 

“You don’t know? 
plan?” 

‘ None, except to await developments, 

Arthur sighed. 

~ We may have to pay more than one 
visit to him,” continued Archer. “I 
But 
remember, Arthur, your part in this eve- 
ning’s performace is to be at the ap- 
pointed corner at ten o'clock, and let the 
lieutenant lead you to Saltou. Once 
there, make all the delay possible.” 

“Do you suppose that this lieutenant, 
as you call him, knows the story?” 

“I doubt it. Salton’s seeret promises 
to be so valuable to him that he will 
hesitate to share it. ‘Moreover, he would 
have to admit that he had committed 
murder; and, while a thug might make 
such an admission to one of his pals, I 


mect 


Haven't you a 


2 


doubt if Salton is a thug.” 
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“Two hours and a half till ten,” 
muttered Arthur. after looking at his 
watch. 

aes Now, 1 want you to go to 
another play and use up that time.” 

ertlrceigec tell. ~ Arch T you, Coni- 
ing, John?” 

“ft don’t believe it will be wise for me 
to be seen with you this evening. The 
house may be watched.” 

Sebarewhcre will you be 

“I will go to see Enid.” 

“To tell her? I thought you said—’ 

“ No, not to tell her. ‘To reassure her. 
She will be wondering about you.” 

“I should have phoned her. What a 
thoughtless thing for me to do. But, at 
Ieast, there is no Jepson there to bother 
her” 

“Jepson! I had forgotten him. He 
seems to have disappeared from all our 
calculations.” 

“Yes.” Arthur was once more under 
his burden. ‘I wish I could get rid of 
Salton as easily—of Salton, and of my 
own memories.” 

“We shall hear from Jepson again,” 
said Archer noncommittally. ‘f He bce- 
longs in this affair, though just how, I 
do not know.” 

A few minutes later Arthur set out 
for the theater. Archer prepared to call 
on Enid. With his mind on the later 
meeting, he went -into his consultation- 
room to get a stout cane, and while he 
was there his eye fell on the panel-door. 
The mystery of the Exina returned to his 
mind. Had some other person in the 
world a quantity of the fatal crystals? 
Was it a mere coincidence that the poison 
had been applied to the envelope con- 
tained in his letter to Abraham Walsh? 
If so, how had the envelope been pre- 
pared at all, unless Jepson— 

But he felt that it was futile to try to 
answer the question, since that same evc- 
ning he expected to see the man who had 
committed the crime. He did, however, 
ask himself what was the reason for pre- 
serving the envelope. The crime would 
never get to the courts. The envelope 
would never be used as evidence—that 
was certain. With the further light he 
had gained on the case, his object in 
keeping it had disappeared. Indeed. its 
presence in his safe was a constant men- 
ace to innocent persons, 
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He opened the safe, therefore, and 
brought it out of its pigeon-hole. Quick- 
ly he tore open one end of the larger 
envelope, and looked within. Yes, it was 
there. He heard the faint rattling of 
some of the crystals which had become 
detached from the gum and were falling 
to the bottom. Better not handle it at 
all. Better destroy it. If one of Ge 
detached fragments, so tiny as not to be 
noticed, should cling to his finger or 
drop to the floor it might reach a scratch 
on a patients hand, or he might unwit- 


tingly carry it to his own Hps. That 
would mean death. 
The decision was made suddenly. 


since he could not prove Salton’s guilt. 
he would not expose Arthur to the danger 
of a circumstantial charge. He tossed 
the large envelope. with its contents, into 
the tire. 

And now no evidence remained of the 
murder of Abraham Walsh. It was just 
as well, 
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| eee minutes later Archer was 
waiting for Enid. She came pres- 

ently to the reception-room, a star- 
tled look on her face. 

~ Wirere is Arthur? “’ she asked, with- 
out greeting him. 

* Arthur is safe and o oIa 

“ He went out this morning. and has 
not returned. she said, explaining her 
anxiety. ; 

“We have been together much of the 
day. In his nervous state I thought it 
wise that he should keep away from this 
house. After dinner I packed him off to 
the theater.” 

“ Quite the 
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right thing to do,” she 
said, amiling with relicf. “ But [ was 
becoming a little alarmed. Ile seems so 
queer. You don’t think anything serious 
is wrong with him, do you. John?” 

“I think what we both know——that he 
ix extremely sensitive. Mr. Walsh’s death 
was a shock to him—as it was to you.” 
He paused significantly. “ He will grad- 
ually come out from under the spell of 
his own feelings.” 

“As I am coming out,” exclaimed 
Enid. “If I were gure that you would 
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understand my meaning I should say 
that I am thankful things are as they 
are.” 

“YT understand.” 

But how little she really knew: At 
that moment she seemed so strong that 
he was almost tempted to tell her the 
whole truth. 


“Tt has been a terrible time,” she 
ment on; “but I caunot be sorry. for it 
has brought its lessons.” 

He nodded. 

* 1 shall never let myself hate any 
one again,” she said. 

“Enid,” he whispered, “I want you 
to tell me something. Why did you 


take that vial of poison from my desk? ”’ 

‘The color sprang into her cheeks. 

“For Heaven's sake, Enid, you were 
not so depressed that you—” 

Mercy, no! How could you dream 
such a thing? No, John, it was just a 
foolish notion that I had. It troubled 
me that you should have such dangerous 
stuff around. And you were so con- 
temptuous of my fear of it. No. I real- 
ize that you didn’t mean to be. But I 
thought—oh, it was absurd, of course— 
I thought that I—well—that I would 
make you feel as I had felt—make you 
see low careless it was to leave it lying 
there in that drawer.” 

“Did you care as much as that, Enid?” 

“So I took it,” she continued, ignoring 
his question. ‘“ When I got it home I 
looked at it for a long time. ‘The little 
crystals seemed to be alive. They fas- 
cinated me. But, after a time, my fascina- 
tion turned to horror. I thought of all 
the evil those crystals might do. So I 
thrust the vial into my jewel safe, and 
locked the door. <All night I dreamed 
about it. The first thing when I awoke 
in the morning—it was the day uncle 
died—I got the vial and threw it into the 
fire in my sitting-room.”’ 

“It was not left lying around be 
tween the time you brought it home and 
the time you put it into the safe?” 

“No. Why do you ask?” 

“JT was interested to know whether 
you had been careless, too. But why did 
you feel anxious about my having it?” 

She did not answer. 

“Why did you care, Enid?” 

Her face averted. “I did not like to 


see vou run risks.’’-she said. 
a Ne 
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Lat yon ran a greater risk tianmi 
Enid. You handled that vial without 
knowing how dangerous it was.” 

She smiled shyly. “I admit that I was 
foolish about it.” 

“But are you sure, Enid, that the 
stopper didnot come out—that none of 
the crystals were spilled?” 

“I am sure. The stopper was in very 
tility 1] tried it.” 

Tle shuddered to think of her handling 
the vial. 

aT should have returned the vial to 
you,’ she added, “but I félt that I had 
been silly to take it, and I hated to ex- 
plain. When you asked about it before, 
I didn't feola like talking of it. TEutHI 
had to tell you, of course.” 

Her answers confirmed one important 
fact. The weight of the original con- 
tents of the vial had not been entered 
incorrectly in his note-book. ‘The vial 
had not been opened while it was out of 
his possession. 

Her mood was so sympathetic this 
evening that it, was hard for him to 
repress the words of love he yearned to 
speak. ‘The old bitterness had altogether 
disappeared. and with it the little air of 
critical aloofness that had made her seem 
so unapproachable. But he held himself 
in check. Not while Arthur was on his 
way to meet a great danger, not while 
his mind was charged with a mystery of 
murder. would he declare himself to her. 

In the last few days she had uncon- 
sciously made him feel her dependence 
ou him. The fact sweetened the mem- 
ories of his own doubts and suspicions. 
Soon a happier time would come, when 
he would tell her of his love for her. 

Tle left her at half past nine and 
walked rapidly down the avenue, filling 
his lungs with the sharp, clear air, and 
glancing with alert. interested eyes at 
the people he passed. <All of them, no 
doubt, had their griefs; their regrets, 
their personal tragedies; for all of them 
were human beings, and trouble is not to 
be separated from human life. He, a 
surgeon. had reason to know. 

As he mused on the u ly scars of old 
wounds which he had found in so many 
human souls, Arthur’s case did not seein 
to him strikingly exceptional. His wound 
was fresh, but it would heal, and the scar 
would remain to warn him against ex- 
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> posing himself another time to a danger 
that threatened his eternal happiness. 

At Twenty - Third Strect he turned 
east, loitering along. for his watch told 
him that it still lacked eight minutes of 
ten. When at last he came to Lexington 
Avenue and turned north, one minute 
remained. 

A number of persons were on the 
street, and Archer felt fairly safe from 
being suspected by Salton’s scout. Nev- 
ertheless, he was careful to betray no 
especial interest in his surroundings. 

Crossing 'Fwenty - Fourth Street. he 
saw at the next corner a man leaning 
against the lamp-post. The guide, no 
doubt. Coming from the north was a 
tall, spare. striding fyure that could be 
no one but Arthur. The meeting could 
not have been better timed. 

Archer saw Arthur stop short as he 
reached the ‘Twenty-Fifth Street cross- 
ing and turn toward the waiting man. 


Evidently the watchword was being 
given. Then something white appeared 


in Arthur’s hand. He was showing the 
fetter. 

Archer had slowed down his own gait. 
When he saw Arthur and the stranger 
cross from the west side of the avenue 
he went forward more rapidly, arriving 
at the corner in time to see them walking 
east, in Iwenty-lifth Street. He fol- 
lowed at a distance of about one hundred 
feet. not daring to go nearer, and yet 
fearing to keep a greater distance, lest 
he lose them. 

Qn to ‘Third Avenue the guide led 
Arthur, and across the cobbles, under 
the structure of the Elevated railroad. 
In the glare of an arc-lamp. they stood 
out for a moment more distinctly, and 
Archer noted that the guide wore a little 
cap that rested lightly on a shock of the 
reddest of red hair. 

The hair caught the attention of an- 
other person, a man who was lounging 
northward along the east side of Third 
Avenue. This man approached the 
crossing just as Arthur and his guide 
went by, and he stopped short. waited a 
moment, ther turned into Twenty-Fifth 
Street after tem. 

About midway of the block the two 
leaders of this odd procession halted. 
Arthur bent down for a moment over his 
shorter companion, in the attitude of one 
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listening. ‘Then, suddenly, he continued 
down the street alone. 

The situation was not difficult to com- 
prehend. The guide, considering it 
unwise to accompauy Arthur all the way 
to the door of the house in which Salton 
was waiting, had given him the number, 
and himself was waiting to check the ad- 
vance of possible pursuers. Archer no- 
ticed that the man who had turned into 
the street at Third Avenue also stopped 
short. 

The actions of the guide and the man 
who was immediately following him 
were not so important to Archer as the 
sure location of the door which Arthur 
was to enter. Accordingly he started 
diagonally across the street, peering after 


Arthur, who had now got almost to 
Second Avenue. 
Doubtless the watcher would have 


headed Archer off, if he had noticed him. 
His attention was attracted, however, by 
the man who was closer to him, and he 
started slowly back toward Third Ave- 
nue, so that he might meet the stranger 
face to face. Meantime, Archer saw Ar- 
thur turn and climb the steps of a house. 
He fixed the steps in his mind, by connt- 
ing their position in the row of houses 
which began back of the stores which 
faced on Second Avenue. 

At that moment he caught the sound 
of a short, sharp scuffle, and turned in 
time to see Arthur’s guide struggling in 
the grasp of the stranger. Archer 
promptly crossed the street. As he came 
near the pair, the stranger clicked a pair 
of handcuffs over the little man's wrists. 

“Whats wrong?” asked Archer. 

“ He’s wanted. An old charge.”” The 
stranger spoke with that gruffness which 
seems to be peculiar to the police. He 
glanced at Archer with such keenness, 
moreover, that it seemed wise not to show 
too great an interest in the arrest. 

Men were running up from different 
directions. In the center of a growing 
crowd. the detective began to lead his 
prisoner back toward Third Avenue. 
Archer hurried away in the other direc- 
tion. 

Without difficulty he found the house 
into which Arthur had disappeared. It 
was an old dwelling, of dark, red brick. 
The sandstone steps had been worn by 
the feet of several m and its 
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aon hand rails, With their rusty orna- 
ments, were bent and twisted. Lights 
gleamed in many of the windows; for, 
where one family had lived in moderate 
comfort, there were now half a dozen 
families crowded into tenements of one 
and two rooms. 

Archer opened the front door. As 
he did so, a man darted out, carrying a 
tin pail on his arm—an Italian, bound to 
the nearest saloon for beer. 

There was a dim light in the hall. It 
illuminated faintly the lower part of the 
rickety old stairs that led into the upper 
darkness, and it was not bright enought 
to outshine the bright lines under the 
doors that led into the various rooms on 
this first floor. Somewhere in the house 
Arthur was talking with Salton. 

Stepping lightly through the hall, 
Archer listened at the different doors. 
Through one came the rapid talk of 
Italians. At another, no sound was to be 
heard, though he waited a full minute. 
The last door gave out to him the voice 
of a woman scolding. 

Satisfied that he would have to go 
higher, Archer mounted the stairs. From 
none of the rooms on the second floor 
came the sound of a familiar voice, and 
he continued up to the third floor, feeling 
his way carefully. Here two of the rooms 
were dark. But through the keyhole of 
the third door, which shut off the room 
in the rear, shone a light. 

Archer tiptoed close, and listened. A 
mai was speaking in a low voice. ‘The 
words were not distinguishable. For 
some time the monotone continued ; then 
it stopped abruptly, and Archer heard 
Arthur say: 

“Tt was a foolish wager, but T will 
Eady pay it” 

The monotone began its answer. 

Archer tried the door. It was locked. 
He made no attempt to be quiet, but 
turned the knob quickly, as though he 
lad thes righteto cuter, and when he 
found that Me not get in, lie 
rapped lightly but sharply. An intuition 
had come to Archer that if he tried the 
door and then rapped without hesitation, 
Salton would think that it was his scout 
come with a warning. 

The monotone had ceased when the 
knob rattled. Now the same voice was 
raised to say: 
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» Oppenietie door, Crane Its Nike, 
That voice, speaking thus distinctly, 
was not strange to Archer. While steps 
were coming across the room and _ the 
latch had been slipped back, he tried to 


‘remember where he might have heard it. 


Then the door opened, and, looking past 

Arthur, he saw a man seated behind a 

deal-table at the other side of the room. 
The man was ‘Tousey. 


CHSPITERNSXI 
THE CRIMINAL, 


URING the time it took Arthur to 
step across the threshold and into 
the room, he was able to see clearly 

that the identity of Salton with his for- 
mer servant was something that he might 
long ago have guessed. There was no 
doubt that the man at the table was Sal- 
ton as well as ‘Tousey. And he was not 
a humble Tousey, nor a frightened ‘Tou- 
sey, but an alert, commanding Tousey, 
with a hard mouth and a relentless eye. 

At sight of Archer he laid a revolver 
on the table before him—one of those 
wicked, automatic weapons that can be 
emptied in a few seconds. Evidently it 
had been lying in his lap, and was now 
made conspicuous as a symbol of his true 
mastery of the situation. 

He did not speak until the door had 
been closed and the two friends were ad- 
vancing toward him. Then he said in 
Ai Hicisive: vole: 

“ Stay where you are.” 

The words were accompanied by a 
scarcely perceptible movement of his fin- 
gers, which seemed to caress the revolver. 

Archer and Arthur halted. There 
were no chairs besides the one in which 
‘Tousey—or Salton—was sitting, so they 
were obliged to stand there lke prisoners 
before a magistrate. The paradox of 
this simile struck Archer humorously, 
and he found himself smiling. 

“ Tlow did you get here, Dr. Archer?” 
asked the man at the table. 

“1 followed Mei Crame. 
you call yourself now, ‘Tousey ? 
Salton?” 

“Make it Salton. That name has 
served me longer than ‘lousey—which, 
as you may have realized, is a name in 
the servant class.” Ife grinned evilly, 


What do 
Or is it 
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and looked from Archer to his friend and 
back again. “ You are not supposed to 
be here, doctor,” he continued. T re- 
gard your presence as a violation of my 
tacit understanding with Crane.” 

“ Tudeed? Well, since I am acquaint- 
ed with the matter at hand, and since I 
am in a way involved, perhaps there is 
some advantage in my being here.” 

Salton meditated. ‘“ When you came, 
l was speaking to Crane about a little 
wager we made a few weeks ago. You 
have heard the story?” 

Archer nodded. 

‘Crane was offering to pay the wager 
at once—which is quite gratifying. E am 
rather short of funds. This apart- 
ment—" he waved his hand to call at- 
tention to the bare room. 

paeecvidently any ollice, 
Mo bed.” 

“ Yes, ves. But to come to the point.” 
He studied the two men before him as if 
to make certain how far he should go 


since there ts 


with them. ~ That wager is a paltry 
sum. | really need much more. If my 


friend Crane will consent to make me a 
loan—yuite a large loan—” 
‘“T will come to the point. 
Archer. 
ect Cre (ulin 


23 


exclaimed 


It is his affair.” 


“Nine too,” insisted Archer. “ You 
dre my servant—” 

e yag. 

“Well, then, was. Certain” things 


you did while in my employ were done 
by using means which were available 
only in my house. What is the use of 
beating about the bush? Salton, vou 
killed Abraham Walsh.” 

‘Yes,”, suid Salton coolly. “T killed 
him—by arrangement with his nephew 
and your friend.” 

Arthur uttered a hoarse cry and took 
a step toward his smiling enemy. but 
Archer caught his sleeve. 

‘Stemly, Arthur!” he said, in an un- 
Mertones aiid then: ~“ lt was very clever- 
ly plauned, Salton. Would you mind 
satisfying my curiosity a little? 

“Ask your questions. If T choose to 
answer them. I will.” He leaned back 
in his chair. 

“ How did you rome to take a position 
with me?” 

Ask me something harder,” said Sal- 
fone a erin. “When I got batk 
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from Paris I figured you out as a cou- 
venient approach to Walsh. Our friend, 
here, had told me about you. I called 
when I knew you were out, and cultivated 
the acquaintance of your door-man. An 
alluring offer which I presented to him 
tempted him to go West, and meantime I 
went to the agency where you get your 
help and had myself listed for the kind 
of a job you might have to offer. The 
rest was easy. Think out the details for 
yourself,” 

© But gour credentials?” 

They were easy to write. My win- 
uing ways helped them to pass muster.” 

“ Where did you get the idea of poison- 
Mg an envelope?” 

“ Fhought it out on the ship coming 
over, Crane had given me a pretty good 
line on his uncle’s peculiarities. I nosed 
out that little sheep of a secretary—Jep- 
son—and suggested that if Dr. Archer 
would write to old Walsh about our 
friend here, it might do some good. Jep- 
son was easy. He took me for a Scottish 
earl, traveling incog, and he laid his 
heart bare—just as Crane did.” 

Archer frowned, The little secretary 
must have talked about E Enid. l 

‘Tle boasted to me,” continued Salton, 
‘that Miss Crane often asked his advice 
about her brother. It was easy to see 
that he would give her my suggestion as 
his own.” 

The calmness with which Salton was 
making his enormous confession chilled 
Archer with a horror greater than any 
show of fear or remorse could have 
aroused. But he suppressed his growing 
desire to leapetowelie tablesand strangle 
the man. 

Fand bon 
Exina? ~ he 

“Exina? ” 

“Fhe poison.” 

SOn ats the name of it, is it? I 
watched you pretty closely, doctor. It 
wasn’t hard to fit a key to your laboratory 
door, ‘The day Miss Crane called, I 
knew pretty well what it meant, for Jep- 
son had kept me informed. I heard most 
of her talk with you. “Fhe door is not 
very thick.” He paused, and smiled 
reminiscently. 

“ When you went out with her you left 
the letter in the hall to be mailed. | 
opened it. and took the return envelope 





did vou 
asked. 


get hold of the 
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down to your laboratory. There was 
some stuft in a glass retort—some stuff 
that looked dangerous—and from what 
you and Miss Crane had been saying I 
knew it must be poison. ‘To make sure, 
I dipped a stick in it and went up-stairs 
and shoved the stick into the mouth of 
one of your guinea-pigs. It worked. 

“Then I twisted a paper spill and 
went back to the laboratory. The stuff 
in the retort was pretty thick—l1ke 
syrup. lt was crystallizing at the top. 
J dipped the spill into it, and smeared 
the gum on the envelope. Then I went 
up to your office, and burned the spill, 
and held the envelope near the fire till it 
was dry. [ put it back with the letter 
and resealed the whole thing, and took it 
out to the corner and mailed it. See how 
simple it was?” 

Archer was silent. Ele still kept a re- 
straining hand on Arthur's arm, for the 
recital was having an enraging effect on 
the painter. He was breathing hard and 
his eyes showed the strain that he was 
under. 

“As soon as the newsboys began to 
call their extras on the street the next 
afternoon, T went out and bought a 
paper. I had succeeded. All that 
remained was to make my getaway. So 
l came in and flashed that phoney bill 
on you.” He laughed. “ You thought 
| was a pretty stupid sort of an ass.” 

“I still think so. said cher. 

* Don't count on that.” A look of an- 
noyance passed over Salton’s face. Ap- 
parently he was proud of his own clever- 
ness. 

“Ft was only by the merest chance that 
Mr. Walsh sealed that envelope himself. 
Jepson might have got the poison.” 

“I took that chance,” admitted Salton. 
“But I figured that the letter would 
make the old man so angry that he would 
‘tend to it himself. It seems to have 
worked out that way.” 

There was silence. ‘The man who had 
told this terrible story Was evidently en- 
joving the effect he had created on his 
listeners. His lean, hard face wore a 
look of self-satisfaction. “There was not 
e OF remorse. i 

Arthur's condition was pitiable. His 
legs gave under him. and his hands 
worked convulsively. 

“I have given you the details.” Salton 
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began after a few moments, “ partly to 
satisfy your curiosity, but more especially 
to let you and your friend see how fully 
my claims upon his consideration have 
been established. I won't mince matters. 
1 want a lot of money.” 

“On what ground?” asked Archer. 

Salton tapped his left hand against his 
breast-pocket. 

“On the ground of a little piece of 
paper—signed by our friend, and in- 
dicating an arrangement for the putting- 
away of Abraham Walsh.” 

“And how can you use that paper 


without incriminating yourself?” de 
manded Archer. 
Salton smiled, “A few hint’ —an 


anonymous letter or two—and our friend 
will have to face an ordeal of questions. 
Does he look to you as though he could 
pass through such a crisis without giving 
himself away?” 

“And you, too.” 

“Oh, T know how to get out of sight. 
I might even put the paper in the hands 
of the police. They would never find 
me.” He spoke with easy contempt. 

“You set an ingenious trap for Mr. 
Crane.” said Acer ~ Innoeentlyahe 
fell into it. But he has done no wrong.” 

“Tt will be hard to prove that he has 
done no wrong. In fact. it will be im- 
possible.” 

~ Not exactly impossible.” 

“Perhaps not. But even if he should 
escape, think of the anguish, think of the 
scandal. Really, it will be much simpler 
for him to buy that piece of paper from 
men 

“What price do you set?” exclaimed 
Arthur hoarsely. “Tlow much Salton? 
How mueh?” 

“Not so fast, not so fast. We must 
come to an equitable arrangement.” 

“ Equitable!” muttered Arclrer. 

“Yes. Whys not? Crane did d@sire 
his uncle's death. 1 was willing to bring 
it to pass. Po you think I ran no risk? 
Surely, any fair man would admit that 1 
am justly entitled to something.” 

Archer gave an exclamation of dis- 


nam 





cust, 

“Don’t be supercilious. doctor.” 
sneered’ Salton. “I'll warrant you've 
been responsible for more than one death 
yourself—and have not refused your 
fees, | 
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“You cursed devil!” cried Arthur. 

‘Hush!’ whispered Archer, “ Now, 
Salton, do you really carry that damag- 
ing bit of paper around w ith you?” 


“1 do.” 


“Arent you afraid it may be taken 
away from you?” 
“T ean look out for myself.” 
“But there are two of us here. Sal- 


ton.” 

“ Against me. and—this.” He pointed 
to the revolver. “Come! Let us talk 
business. What do you say, Crane?” 

“One moment,” Archer interrupted. 
“Tet me say something ` first.” He 
vazed sternly at Salton. “ You have 
committed a vile murder. You are try- 
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ing to involve in it an innocent man. 
You lave been ery clever. very ingen- 


ious. But you have overlooked one fact.” 

Dl” 

“Neither you nor any one else cau 
ever prove that Abraham Walsh did not 
die a natural death. You may turn over 
to the authorities Arthur’s written 
promise to pay. You may give it to the 
newspapers. “Phe public will blame him 
for his folly, but they can never accuse 
him of a crime of which there is not the 
least evidence. ‘They will say that he 
did a reckless thing; and thev will con- 
clude that Providence has punished 
hini.” 

“An examination of the hody—” be- 
van Salton readily. 

‘Will establish nothing at all. Your 
own cleverness has defeated you, Salton. 
You were too ingenious, too subtle, too 
careful to protect yourself. “The poisoned 
envelope was returned to me. It has 
been destroyed. “Phere is no other exter- 
nal evidence.” 

“But the body, doctut—” 

“Phe poison which you took from my 
laboratory leaves absolutely lowtrace, 
the scientists in the world could not de- 
termine that Abraham Walsh died from 
other than natural causes.” 

Salton tapped the table nervously with 
his fingers. 

“You should have used arsenic, 
Salton. Or you might have shot the old 
man through one of the windows of the 
house. At least, you should have made 
the crime obvions. Ak it is, your case 
against Mr. Crane has nothing te stand 
on—and the only satisfaction that rce- 
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Meis for you is that not ewen agaist 
you, the murderer, can the crime be 
proved.” 


CIIAPTERS SA 


RETRIBL f1Qn. 


Soe 
long time. 
culating. 

“You talk as though what you say was 
the goods,” he admitted at last. 

“tthe goods.” 

‘But what about Arthur Crane’s con- 
science?” he exclaimed triumphantly. 
‘“Ton’t you see that he will confess if 
they ever press him? There's nothing 
like conscience to make a man blab. No, 
he’s not safe uuless [| back him up.” 

‘ Tlis come@ience can respeeasy.” 

‘* But it won't, | tell you. Crane, lve 
got you cold. You might escape the 
chair, but you would be wrecked for life. 
and you know it. You aren’t going to 
slip out of this. “Phe money is coming 
to me—not a thousand, but millions.” 

Arthur threw off the detaining hand of 
Archer: 

“(sive me the paper!” he cried. 

“Not so loud,” admonished Salton. 

“ Give me the paper!” Arthur extend- 
ed his hand. 

“When | get ready,” smiled Salton. 

Like a flash, Arthur sprang at the ta- 
ble. ‘Phe distance was not more than 
two paces, and he cleared it in one bound. 

Salton jumped to lis feet. He raised 
the revolver, as if to fire, but, changing 
his mind, shifted the barrel to his hand 
and, leaning forward, brought the butt 
down on Arthur’s skull. 

Without a sound, Arthur went to the 
foor, his right hand slapping the table 
as he fell. 

All this had happened in an instant. 
Archer had not foreseen it—had not had 
time to rush to the assistance of Its 
friend. Perhaps it was just as well that 
he had uot, for, in that event. Salton 
would probably have shot them both, i- 
stead of striking the one. Regardless of 
Salton, who was stepping out from be- 
hind the table, Archer quickly knelt be- 
side the unconscious figure. ‘So far as 
he could tell from a hasty glance, Ar- 
thur was not breathing. | 


looked at \rcher for a 
He was thinking. cal- 
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“You've done it this time, Salton,” 
he said with a trembling voice, looking 
up at the man who stood above him, 

The transformation in Salton was 
startling. His face was livid. His one 
last chance of a fortune in blackmail 
seemed to have been lost because he had 
struck too hard. 

IN Oe eee sliouted. 
be. Why, I— 

Archer nodded sadly. 

* Then,’ exclamned Salto his 
contorted with a sudden, baffled 
“ 11) make an end of you, foo.” 
pointed the revolver down at Archer. 

“Why add to your crimes?” asked 
Archer. 

As he spoke, his hand, which he had 
left on Arthur’s breast, felt the move- 
ment of a long, sighing breath. Ar- 
thur was alive. But Archer kept the 
joy of that discovery out of his face. 

A knock sounded at the door. Salton 
started, 

‘aha sathere?  hesealileds 

Opie door: 

‘The command was authoritative, but 
Salton stood staring at the body on the 
floor. His revolver arm had dropped to 
his side. Now he raised it again ancl 
pointed at Archer. 

Some one was throwing himself against 
the door repeatedly. Tt was giving on 
its hinges. - 

“Vou seem to be wanted, Salton,” said 
Archer, still staring into the muzzle of 
the weapon. 

Salton stepped back. His face showed 
fear. He turned toward the window, 
seeking a way to escape: but even as he 
looked. a man in police uniform = ap- 
peared on the platform of the fire-escape 
outside, 


H Norai cant 


face 
rage, 


He 


Crash! ‘The door was yielding. 
Crash! The upper hinge had given 
way, 


Irresolutely, Salton looked from win- 
dow to door, then pointed his revolver 
again at Archer. Iis eyes showed his 
angry purpose. If he had been trapped, 
he would pay the man who had trapped 
him. His finger contracted on the trig- 
eer. 

But there came a report from the win- 
dow, tonlowed!) at once by thevtmikle of 
broken glass. The officer on the fire- 
escape had shot through the pane. 


ota 


Salton staggered back to the wall. For 
a moment he leaned against it, then 
slowly slid down, There was blood on 
luis body. ¢Fle lay quite still: 

In the pause that followed the shot, 
one thought took possession of Archer’s 


mind. The paper! Vhe police must 
not find it. ‘They would soon be in the 
room. The officer on the fire-escape was 


already raising the window, 

Archer got up from his knees and hur- 
ried over to Salton s body. (ine bullet 
holemmas| im the left breast, close above 
tlie heart. The man was already dead. 

Reaching swiftly into the breast- 
pocket, he drew out a paper. There was 
a hole through it, and it Was stained with 
blood. He thrust it into his own pocket 
and arose, just as the policeman rushed 
toward hin from the window and three 
others came tumbling through the door- 
way. 

“The man is dead,” sadid Archer. 

The leader of the men who had bro- 
ken in the door pushed the others back. 

“You are Dr. Areh he said 
remember you when you were with the 
Bellevue ambulance.” 

Archer nodded. 

“hat ate you doing here?” 

Archer pointed to the body of Salton. 
“This man was in my employ, as a serv- 
ant,” he said. ‘ Last week he left me, 
and Jater 1 missed something from my 
laboratory. My friend and 1 came to see 
him. He stunned my friend with the 
butt of his revolver, At first I thought 
that he had killed him. He would have 
shot me, 1f—" 

“Phat was a lucky shot of yours, 
Carney,’ said the leader, turning to the 
man who had come in through the win- 
dow. “ You had a close shave, Dr. Ar- 
cher.’ he added. “This man ” — he 
touched the huddled, bleeding body with 
his fAst—*“ was Billy McPherson. He 
was booked for the chair for killing a 
fellow in Frisco, after the earthquake. 
One of our plain-clothes men caught Red 
Mike not far from here a little while 
ago, and, to save himself, he peached on 
McPherson. That’s what brought us. 
Yow] appear at the inquest?” 

“ Of course,” said Archer. 

“Then [ guess you needn't stay now. 
How about your friend?” 

“T don’t believe he’ll be able to be 
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at the mquest. But he won't be needed, 
bene? 

“ ] guess the coroner won't want him, 
You can tell all that needs to be told, 
doctor, and Carney saw the finish.” 

“Then, if one of you will help me vet 
my friend down to a cab—” 

*Sure. Here, Billings. 
aher.” 

Arthur had opened his eves. ìs Ar- 
cher and his helper bent down to raise 
him, he asked feebly: 

“What happened? ” 

“You got a crack on the head, old 
boy. It’s all right. Don’t try to think.” 

They got him down the stairs, past the 
gaping crowd of tenement-dwellers, imto 
Peewee «drove to Areiers house. 
There .\rthur was put to bed. No se- 
rious hurt had been doue. 

It was late, but Enid had to be con- 
sidered. She would be waiting and won- 
dering, Archer was about to telephone, 
but he realized that such au message 
would not fully reassure her, so, in 
spite of the hour, he hurried through the 
streets to the house. Waiting at the door 
for an answer to his ring. he pondered 
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on the unciscovered crine that had 
taken place within its dingy walls. Old 


Walsh had gone whither he could not 
take his millions: and those to whom he 
had Ieft them did not want them. 

‘Te guilty man had received his pun- 
ishinent. The innocent who had Deen so 
close to guilt had suffered enough. In 
the furnace of experience, Arthur had 
burned away the dross that was in him. 
ile would come out of it more a man. 


Enid had not retired. Surprised to 
see him so late, she stood in the hall and 
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waited for him to speak, while the serv- 
ant who had hastily clothed himself to 
answer the bell disappeared through a 
door at the back. 

“Arthur and 1,” he began quictly. 
“have had a little adventure” 

“Is he hurt? “Fell me.” She laid her 
hand on his arm. 

“Nothing at all serious. He was 
struck on the head, but he will be all 
night in the morning. I took him to my 
house, where I can look out for him.” 

“What happened, John?” 

“ A httle trouble with a former serv- 
ant of mine—that fellow, ‘Tousey. You 
may remember him. 1 will tell you 
about it to-morrow.” 

“Wont you come in?” She started 
to lead the way to the reception-room. 

“ No, dear.” he suid. 

He had spoken the word. She stood 
still. He could see the red flush spread 
over her half-averted cheek. 

“Inid!” he whispered. 

And when she did not look or answer. 
he went orer to her and drew her mto 
his arms, 

“ But why,” he asked, when for the 
hundredth time they had told cach other 
how long they had cared—‘‘ why do you 
suppose that little Jepson mailed that 
letter to me, after—” 

“You dear, stupid John,” she whis- 
pered. ‘ Don’t you understand? lèven 
he saw that you—how you felt about me 
—and he thought that that word of 
uncle’s mght keep you away.” 

“l was a fool,” he said, as she nestled 
her face on his shoulder. “ But we all 
make mistakes, don’t we, sweet? ‘Thank 
Heaven, we do not always have to pay 
for then too dearly!” 





(The End.) 


LOVELIGHT. 


I wrote of love when I was very young ; 
I used great words and greater thought. 
I pondered long on what the poets sung 
Of passion, and the havoc it had wrought. 


But now of all the sweetest words I know, 
None is half sweet enough in sound. 

‘Thus only in my dreaming eyes I show 
The love for which no words are found. 


| Vargaret [Tart Fitch, 
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tising Department in Munsey’s MaGazineE and shows how 
you can take advantage of them. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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RAILROAD MAN’S 
MAGAZINE 


Will Pay for True Stories. 





AILROADING in all its phases | 
is dramatic. Itis fullof thrilling | 


and absorbing stories that conipel 
luterest; stories of the sort that every- 
body likes to read because they are 
|| true. There is hardly a railroad man 
in the United States, from the general 
manager to the humblest section hand, 
who cannot unfold a story in which 
he hiniself has played a part; a story 
of danger and daring ; a story of cour- 
age; a story of mystery, romance or 
wonder. 

It is these that THE RAILROAD 
MAN'S MAGAZINE (get one of any 
newsdealer ) wants in its pages, and for 
which it is willing to pay. They need 
not be long, but they must be true and 
they must be interesting; from 1,000 
to 3,000 words in length and contain- 
ing names, dates, and places. 

If you know any stories of this sort 
write them and send them to the editor 
of the “True Story Series,” RAIL- 
ROAD MAN’S MAGAZINE, Flat- 
iron Building, New York, enclosing 
stamps. If the stories are unavailable, 
it goes without saying that they will 
be returned; if available, a check will 
be mailed to you immediately upon 
acceptance. Each story will be printed 
over the writer's siguature. 

You may never before have written 
| for publication. No matter!’ Send 
||} vour manuscripts, anyway; a true 

story writes itself. 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Will You 











Buy The Clothes You Need NOW 
Pay Me As You Are Able 


Never before was such an opportunity 
offered you to buy handsomely-tailored 


Men’s and Women’s Clothing 


Lowest spot-cash prices on such casy 
terms of payment that youcan afford the 
very best! My two Chicago stores are 
stocked with large assortments ofthe 
latest fashions. These styles are su- 
. perbly illustrated in my Beautiful 
| Catalogue of Spring & Summer Styles 
for 1909. From it. aided by the 
samples of fabrics and information 
blanks which we send you and our 
scientific system oè fisting, I can give 
you as perfect service as though y^u 
were trading right in onc of my big 
Chicago stores. To buy of me on my 


Easy Credit Terms 


is very simple. You are subjected to 
no embarrassment—no outside person 
knows cf your dealings with us. You 
get perfect service, LOWEST CASH 
PRICES AND EASY PAYMENTS. 

Don’t delay buying the clothes you 
need because you lack rcady means. 
Take advantage of my liberal credit 
à plan and before you realize it you 
ý will have your clothes ali paldfor. So 


Send For My Free Catalcgue Today 
It explains the whole plan. 


BERNHARDS To BIG, Chies 


Jos. Bernhard, Pres., 115 Clark Street, Chicago. 





































Accept This 
Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master business 
men have written ten books~-2,079 pages—1,407 vital business 
secrets, ideas, methods. In them is the best of all that they 
know about 











Send no money! 


—Purchasing —Salesmanship —Position-Getting 
—Credits —Advertising —Position: Holding 
—Collections —Correspondence 


—Man-Itandling 
—Man-Training 
—Business Generalship 
—Coinpetition Fighting 


—Accounting 
—Cost keeping 
~—Orvganization 


—Selling Plans 
—Handling Customers 


—Office Systems 


—Retailing —Short -cuts and and hundreds and huns 
—Whotesating Methods for every dreds of other vital busi: 
— Manufacturing line and department ness subjects. 


A 9,059 word booklet has been published describing, explaining, picturing 
the work. Pages 2and 3 tell about managing businesses great and small; pages 


_ 4and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom purchasing: pages 


6 and 7 with handling ancl training men, pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with 
advertising, with the inarketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail; pages 12 tol5 with the great problem of securing the highest market 


| price for your services—no matter what your line; and the last page tells how 


you may get a complete set—bound in handsome half morocco, contents in 
colors—for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily 


GS aPaper. Willyou read the book tfwe send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon. 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

lf there are, in your books, auy new ways to increase my business or 
my Salary, I shoukt like to know them. So seud on your 16-pagze free 
descriptive booklet. If read it. 130-4 
INC 
Address 


Business — a 
Position 
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BeA Salesman 


He is the most sought after snd highly paid man in the 
commercial world, because he is the business producing and 
money making part of the concern. The man who produces 
business is never without a good position. and is always in 
demand because on the results of his work the success of 
the firm depends, 

Why not be a producer yourself? Get out of the non 
productive class. You can never talk an increase in salary to 
your emplover until you can show him where you are making 
money for him. 

In cight short weeks without interfering with your present 
position or employment, we can teach you by mail to become 
a first class Traveling Salesman, a producer, and then through 
our Free Employment Bureau we will assist you to secure a 
position where you can increase your earning power from two 
to ten times. Scores of our Graduates who had no former ex- 
perience as salesmen, and who formerly earned from $30 to $75 
a month, now earn {from 5100 to $500 a month and allexpenses. 

They have become successful salesmen because they were 
trained by experts—men who have made good on the road 
th mselves, and who know the art of salesmanship fron A, 
to Z. 

Every member of our faculty is a top notcher in his profes: 
sion, and the methods we use in teaching salesmanship are 
cle ‘ar, easy, and interesting, Iris not necessary that you have 
the least bit of experience. We can teach you this casy, lucra- 
tive, nleasant profession from the first rudiments to the final 
application and help you get a good position besides, as we 
have hundreds of calls for our graduates. 


YOUR OPPORTU NITY 15 H F—G endi 
Our free booklet A Knight ofthe € PE t toca ey aenor 
Every phai of the s i: man’s life is pictured therein and it contains in- 
teresting stories of the success of many of our graduates, who are now earn- 
ing from two to ten tin nes what they pam did. Write our nearest office 
for it today. Addres 


Dept. 8, NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


New York Chicago Kansas City Afinneapolis San Francisco 


We will ship you a 
Í D REE RIAL cie ie 
T on approval, freight 


prepaid to any placein the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and allow 
# ten days free trial froin theday you receive it. If it does not suit youiu every way aud 
& is notall or more than we claim for itand a better bicycle than you Can get anywhere else 
regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish, to keepit, ship it back 
| tous atourexpense for freight and you will zo? če ont one cent. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
Ny save you $10 to $25 middlemen ’s profit on every bicycle—highest grade models with 
AN Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Rollerchains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap mail 
order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices. 
RIDER AGERTS WANTED in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 
1909 Ranger Bicycle furnished by us. You will be 
astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offers we will 
give on the first 1909 sample going to your town. Write at once for our special offer. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
g= and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS: you can sell our bicycles under 
‘San. your own name plate at double our prices, Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BIC YCLES~—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
“=? be closed out atonce, at $3 to $ eee eee cee veer free, á 
single wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs an 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKES, everything in the bicycle line at halt the usual prices, 
DO NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Catalog beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of inter- 
esting matter and usefulinformation. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now, 


MEAD es COMPANY, Dept. C 31, CHICAGO, iLL. 













a Makes Fifty Perfectly Formed Cigarettes 


From a 5c. Package of Tobacco. 


Make a day’s supply of pure cigarettes 
from your favorite tobacco without waste in 
a few minutes.. Machine weighs one ounce 
and fits vest pocket. Guaranteed to work 


perfectly with any kind of tobacco or papers 
or money refunded. 


z. 1 Handsome Nickel Machine. 
ey . - 


ESRICH MFG. CO., 
28 East 23d Street, Dept. AJ NEW YORK. 
Agents and Dealers, Write for Exclusive Territory. 


COMPLETED 
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Poultry Secrets 


Disclosed | 


Every suecessful poultryman knows important facts he never 
tells. They are peculiar secret methods and discoveries he has 
made in his work with chickens, As a rule he guards these with 
extreme care, for théy are the foundation of his snccess and a 
valuable asset of luis business. He is not to be blamed for keeping 
them to himself, 


We Will Tell You These Secrets 


which have cost poultrvinen years of labor and thousands of dollars, 

i They will cost YOU only a trifle and a few muinntes’ time to write 

| rh us. There is no man in the United States who has more friends 

Ut oolnatceiy fel. ODIO poultrymen than MICHAEL K. BOYER. A veteran chicken 

ee ae ee breeder himself, he knows the business from A to Z. and through 

scores of secrets far more his wide acqnaintance and friendship he has learned many of their 

pip rtantand o ost jealously-treasured secrets. This scattered material he has 

collected in book form, and we are offering it to the poultry raisers 

of America, Every secret printed in this book has been obtained in an honorable way, 
either by permission of the owner or through Mr. Bover s own experience, 





Che, or Tir PV. Waods nutheeizes The puhHenlen af his sy x. 
Dr. Woods" Ege tem fae podang large quantities af steilte esgus tf 


Food Secret market Every poultcaman wha tales egy. for market We are Willing to Name Here 
aust kipo Pr, Wiens’ inethad ta be ap with the thines, and every To fine. Some of the Secrets 
havler whe supplies oniv his ar her own talde will apqieeciace au increased Í 
tity id the ldghest quality eges lar falde use, Serref af the hala syste, 
k i i ; A Lk Bnorulhan:’s syspemi at mating lease ln, 

. ` Na aye is better known in Ihe peadiey world than l R. 8% Feleli’s methead al breeding hom an eelelual poir 

Sec ` , E EMAL puir, 
Pica Fe Peleh,  sueress has crewned his efits ax a breeder af Praduclug thunsauds al clacks aud three distinet 
OF MATIN tiated stuck, same vears age Vir, Peleh cradled a bree: strain, 
ine chart and yinblisued it. Later, realizing ite value, he withilvew if. Now Memelas Chart of Heredity. 
le gives this fufnanatini te yad in Mr. Bayer's bouak, wo Secret af strong feitiity by alterunaliigs males, 


H ; Hav Me. Boxer has ceoutribntel a mhe reervets which have ee oe nae ee ant totar lee 
ow to Have ade him the successtn! paaltry breeder, pauliry writer ee aha ie 15 is a = eae 
Fertile Eggs atl editor That he ds, His secre! of secnrlis tertle eses Secret ol epre ing aats and ber ley far poultry feeding, 
t secret recipes fia chick feel. paractically the sane 


by #liecuallis males we believe Is warth $100 1a any hig paraueer of selling 
; teed fs raw sald au the markel al a hilali rate 


eves B is sayielhling mew, mol the dlagrannaaile tHhastration Jurnisted 
uy Mr, Bayer makes tle niatter so planin thatvthe navire can easily maler- 
stail it. 


revret of latienina jemltry economically ca as to make 
the niiet prout ent af the crap, 
Seepet al telHug the laving heus of the Huck, 


` „a ån enterprising ponliryman has advertised this secret far secrelafdeleetuig age din pearttrs 

e . ts 5 ra 
haud ak 15c $4.00 aml pedved these laying It nat tu disease it, It Seere al knowing hew tu judge ireset panltry, 
a Bushel hus, however, laug heen Riboosi tee Mr Razer, mal the Othe cuby sate way af preserving egga, 
mettau! has heen nly expdaiued ln et Poaltes Secrets.’ A serret of diessing lawirsi as To dui tie werk quickly 

. : pean a Pae i d tharemehiy. 

or since The arten af erges is the very bass of Ie : elle ; i 
Selecting the panitey Hotastrsy, the abllity ta tell the lasing bers din the oe AN Soe nte u the wetheads emydos edt BA 80 ® laneliers 
Lay ing Hens Hack witheut the atl of trap aerate will part aollars wm " Aan ey alg tei EUY a ti CRES ay 
‘ane jacket, Darot Keep au feeding the robter hens, Mle SUES CRR TOLANI, NAW Tu Ker TE, 
y p upo Į Faltening turkeys fur market. 

Of ngese Wwe cannal ga to tue length ol saying Ihat all the inlorniatjun soo Hatters Setet al SNerERR, 

in he hegi Is uew tecevery one. It issatilihere is uothlng new wmiler the no r, Piiwe i. Waods’ secret of Laying Puad, 
“1. Alb) the Kyvypdasas wer bat ehiug egge uy actificial heat centucies agii; i 


lat we denat that ta the great mialerlty uf peglhirymen three recrets are nibe There are Scores of Others 
polutely nakiri wait 


We Will Pay $10 For Any Secret Not in the Book 


provided it ts practical and valuable. If it is something both geod aud uew, a check lor ben Dollis wili be semt at once 
In sunmilting secrets address ail cretnmin ications to the 


Poultry Department of Farm Journal ’ 


r 
FARM JOURNAL for thitty years hax condneted a poultry department knowtu the conntry over for the 





ability of Its editors and the valne ot its contenis, Tt is the standard fario and hore y aper of the country, 

i ; : i ates 3 + FARM 
With three miltion readers. Itos clean, bright, Imensely practical; 1 oiled doway, cream, not shim- i 
mnk. Its contributors know what tbey are talking abont, and senut yhen they bave said it = JOURNAL 
I sides its unusnally strong ponliry section, which of itself makes the paper vatuatle to every É 1QU4 Race Ma 
chicken owner, Hs other departments are anky condncted and wieely queted, His for the < Philadelphia, Vite 
gardener, frnit ian, stock man, trucker, farmer, villaver, snburl unite, the women folks, 

the heys amd wiris, Tt worth fire more than the price asked for it and "Poultry Secrets” 2 Kuchined finih. ss... fuc 
tovether. Its more than half mlilion suhsertbers pay fiveand ten years ahead- a very hj Poultry Seerets and Furm 


relnarkalile fact, fee ee oo 


© 
We will send a copy of ‘‘Poultry Secrets’’ and OO - years? sulmerdption, 
pcs ? 


NSM Eceso ra sadesa e e ons s EEEE 
P u 


FARM JOURNAL for five vears, both for only 
or “Fam'try Secrets’? and FARM JOURNAL, two vears, 50c. 
+ SPATE. o a e ey 


FARM JOURNAL, 1004 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. - (Send 81.00 for sear’ euecrtpton (fH ote, fe? pear 


Diltey Serr te Inelaoted in each rase.) 
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Nearly 2,000,000 men have bought gag 
the Ever-Ready 12 Bladed Dollar § 
Safety Razor. None could be in- { 
duced to give up self-shaving or 
their Ever-Ready. 


It is practically impossible to duplicate the shaving 
advantage of tle Ever-Ready in $5.00 outfits—surely 
vou cannot equal it under that price. That’s fact. 

Go to your’ dealer to-day—buy your Ever-Ready, 

and if you don’t agree that it’s tndispensable ; that 

it will give you tle best sliave of vour life, we will 

refund vonr dollar and take back the razor. That’s 
fair, isn’t it? 

It'sup to the Ever-Ready Safety Rizor to make 

good, but it’s up to you to give it a trial. 


ead 
Safety Razor 
With T= Blades $ 


' See those blades, note the wrapping. Remeim- 
j ber that the Ever-Ready is the perfect safety 
razor blade. It’s the best protected, keenest 
edge, smoothest shaving blade money can 


produce or money can buy. 


There are 12 Ever-Ready blades in each Outfit of Ever- 
Ready Safety Razors, together with Ever-Ready fraie, 
handle and stropper, at $1.00. Kuch blade is separately 
tested and gitaranteed to be critically perfect. No other 
razor blade is guaranteed to doas much for the shaver, or 
costs as little, or is as economical in price and service. 

Extra Ever-Ready Blades 10 for 50c. You can exchange 
10 used blades for 10 brand new ones for Bic. 

Go to any local hardware store, druggist, cutter, departa 
ment store or general store and ask tor the Ever-Ready. 
Ketuse imitations aud send direct lo us enclosing $1.00 and we will 
send the outht to your hliome prepaid. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., 320 Broaoway, New York 


INTERNATION SL DISTREI INu CO. MONTREAL, CANADA, 





— 


f $1 00 Ont fit, 
í pened. 
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